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Art. I.—The Three Creeds. 


The Nicene and Apostles’ Creeds: Their Literary History ; together with 
an account of the growth and reception of the Sermon on the Faith, 
commonly called “ The Creed of St Athanasius.” By C, A. Swainson, 
D.D. Pp. 542. London. 1875. 


‘a preference which Sir Walter Scott shewed for Episcopacy 

over Presbyterianism did not rest on a very sound or in- 
telligent basis, if Lockhart is correct in the account he gives 
of it. “He took up,” says his son-in-law, “early in life a 
repugnance to the mode in which public worship is conducted 
in the Scottish Establishment, and adhered to the sister Church, 
whose system of government and discipline he believed to be 
the fairest form of the primitive polity, and whose litanies and 
collects he reverenced as having been transmitted to us from 
the age immediately succeeding that of the apostles.” How 
far the Anglican system of government and discipline, nomin- 
ally administered by State-made prelates, but in reality by the 
Houses of Parliament, the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, the Court of Arches, and the recently appointed Judge 
of Appeal, is now, or ever was, a fair copy of the polity which 
inspired men established among the scattered congregations of 
Syria, Asia Minor, and eastern Europe, may be fairly left to 
the consideration of any man who reads, without prejudice, the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of Paul. Should some 
competent scholar take the trouble to do for the litanies and 
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collects what the book before us has done for the creeds, and 
institute a searching inquiry into their origin, and lay open 
the sources from which they were derived ; the result will come 
with all the freshness of a revelation to those who innocently 
believe that the litanies and collects were “transmitted to us 
from the age immediately succeeding that of the apostles.” 
What would be said, should it appear that the only antiquity 
that most of them can claim is to be translations of the forms 
in the Roman missals and breviaries used in England before 
the Reformation? What would be said, if, in the Book of 
Common Prayer, we should fail to find half-a-dozen collects, 
or a single litany, which could be traced to any earlier period 
than the fifth century after Christ? The age immediately 
succeeding the apostles was the second century, and to it we 
venture to affirm not one of these ritualistic forms could be 
followed up. But the simple acts of Presbyterian worship, 
prayer, praise, reading the scriptures, preaching the gospel, 
and the administration of baptism and the Lord’s supper, have 
their precedents and authority in the first century of Christi- 
anity ; they claim higher sanction than that of the Fathers ; 
they derive their warrant from the practice of Christ and His 
apostles. No church ritual is as old as the New Testament. 
It is the apostolic form alone which has the true antiquity in 
its favour. The human is never so old as the divine. 
Hitherto it was generally supposed that the Three Creeds 
occupied, in respect of age, the next place to the extracts from 
Scripture in the Book of Common Prayer. For one of them 
an origin no less than apostolic was once claimed: the most 
recent of them was supposed to date from the fourth century. 
For upwards of two hundred years, however, scholars have 
been aware that of both these claims, truth requires consider- 
able abatement to be made; but to what extent was not 
exactly understood. Canon Swainson, Norrisian Professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge, has, in the work before us, pointed this 
out with a clearness and force of evidence that the reader feels 
to be irresistible. He has instituted a searching inquiry into 
the history and structure of these venerable documents, and 
with laudable industry has followed out to its conclusion the 
path of investigation in which Vossius and Ussher, Muratori 
and Waterland, Heurtley and Ffoulkes, have toiled before him. 
None of his predecessors has equalled him in the research and 
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thoroughness which he has brought to bear upon the elucida- 
tion of his subject. The result is a work of solid and enduring 
value, not indeed very attractive to ordinary readers, owing to 
its minute criticism of obscure manuscripts, and its manifold 
citations from ancient and modern writers, but destined perhaps 
for many a year to be a high authority on the interesting theme 
which it proposes to discuss and illustrate. 

Apart altogether from questions of their origin, there is, 
indeed, a peculiar interest attaching to these ancient docu- 
ments. Prior to the Reformation, they were the common 
symbols of all western Christians; and although in most of 
the great Reformed Churches they do not hold the place of 
honour which they once did, yet by none of them have they 
ever been condemned or disavowed. The Romish Church uses 
all three in her public services; so does the Anglican; and 
most of the Presbyterian Churches have either expressly ap- 
proved them, or have wrought up their substance into separate 
confessions of their own. The Nicene Creed, with one or two 
variations hereafter to be explained, is the one symbol of faith 
common alike to the three great divisions of Christianity— 
Greek, Roman, and Teutonic. No church, with any preten- 
sions to be historical and national, has ever repudiated the 
Apostles’ Creed. Though Swainson tells us “ it is adopted by 
all the Reformed Churches, except the Presbyterian ”—an 
expression nearly synonymous with saying, it is adopted by no 
Reformed Church except the Anglican—we find it allowed in 
the fifth Article of the Reformed Gallican Church, which we had 
supposed was Presbyterian; the Heidelberg Catechism, and 
the Confession of Knox’s congregation at Geneva, both fol- 
lowed the order of the Apostles’ Creed ; and even the Assem- 
bly of Divines at Westminster says of it, that “it is a brief 
sum of the Christian faith, agreeable to the word of God, 
and anciently received in the churches of Christ.”' The 
Athanasian Creed, though not formally accepted as a docu- 
ment by any except the Roman and Anglican communions, 
states, nevertheless, the most assured belief of nearly all Greek 
and Protestant Christians. Next, therefore, to the inspired 
Scriptures, to which all sections of Christianity in the last resort 
carry their appeals, and to the Psalms of David, which all, with- 


1 See Hall’s Harmony of the Protestant Confessions, p. 9; Irving’s Con- 
Sessions, Appendix ; Note to the Creed appended to the Shorter Catechism, 
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out exception, use as songs of praise, the Three Creeds are a 
possession common alike to all the great historical churches. 

By a creed, as distinguished from an individual profession of 
belief, we understand the form of words, admitted by a council 
or by some ecclesiastical organisation, to contain a true state- 
ment of its opinions, and which is consequently appealed to 
publicly as the distinctive symbol of its faith. Being thus the 
embodiment, in human language, of doctrines which men hold 
to be divine, and its object being to explain the sense in which 
the contents of divine revelation are understood, it must, in 
the very nature of things, be an uninspired document. Thus 
human in its structure and expression, it is always open to the 
charge of imperfection. The possibility of error may always 
be assumed. Any formula, which is the product of an intelligent 
and honest attempt to embody the condensed teaching of holy 
Scripture on this or the other subject, may always be expected 
to contain a very large proportion of truth ; but other elements 
of a disturbing character often interpose to modify the result, 
so that, to the pure eye of Omniscience, the most perfect creed 
ever produced by man may appear either defective or erron- 
eous. Even an imperfect creed may bind firmly, when men 
voluntarily adopt it as the exponent of their belief, and commit 
themselves to what it contains; but in so far as the document 
is an accurate expression of divine revelation, it is binding 
upon men by the authority of God. 

Though individual declarations of faith were abundant 
enough in the second and third centuries, we reach the fourth 
before we find any document which was admitted generally 
to contain the main principles of the Christian system. When 
the first makes its appearance, it owes its existence to the pre- 
sence and prevalence of error. The immediate cause of error 
is the weakness and perversity of human nature, and creeds 
were the remedies judged to be most effective for checking the 
growth and counteracting the influence of those intellectual 
aberrations, which the majority regarded as both false in 
themselves, and destructive to the spiritual interests of men. 
Hence the old name for a creed was a symbolum ; that is, a sign 
or password, by which the Christian soldier could distinguish his 
friends from his foes, whether heretic or pagan. The fact is 
the very opposite of what it has been sometimes represented ; 
the creed did not produce the error, but error in the course of 
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time called: out the creed. As heresy grew strong, it put the 
friends of truth on their defence, and compelled them, in self- 
protection, to enunciate their belief in concise and well-con- 
sidered terms. Almost every clause in one of these ancient 
documents is a protest against heresy—the fossi] memorial of 
a controversy long since dead and forgotten. Often when 
error presented itself under some new phase, it was met by 
inserting some new clause into an old creed. Some of the new 
clauses crept into general use; others of them fell into disuse, 
and perished. Among these competing clauses there was 
usually at work a kind of natural selection—a survival of the 
fittest—of which the documents as they now stand are the 
embodiment and result. Nv creed can be regarded as complete 
till it has admitted its last clause, and has thus arrived at the 
distinct furm, which it retains unaltered till the present time. 


Tue NIcENE CREED. 


This oldest and most generally accepted of all the symbols, 
took origin at the Council of Nice, which assembled in 325 to 
pronounce upon the great Arian controversy. The first draft 
of it was submitted to that meeting by Eusebius of Cesarea, 
who thought it a form of belief in which both parties might be 
persuaded to agree. The document was indeed so cautiously 
worded, that both parties might have accepted it as a compro- 
mise, each understanding it in its own way. But Athanasius 
and his friends took strong exception to it, on the ground that 
it settled nothing, that it bore no distinct testimony to the 
truth, did not condemn error in terms sufficiently decided, and 
gave a sound so uncertain, that the Arian and the orthodox 
could both allege, with some plausibility, that the decision of 
the great council was in his own favour. The majority of the 
bishops saw the force of this, and agreed that the homo-ousion, 
that is, the consubstantiality of the Son with the Father, should 
be inserted, and that a strong sentence of condemnation against 
all who did not receive the doctrine should be annexed. The 
proposal was carried, and the draft of Eusebius, with these 
amendments inserted, became the original Nicene Creed.’ The 


* This creed is given by Eusebius in his Letter to the Church of Cesarea, in 
Theodoret, H. E., i. 12. English versions of it are common ; one may be seen 
in Wall’s History of Infant Baptism, vol. i. p. 611 ; and another in Goode’s 
Divine Rule, second ed., vol. i. p. 131. 
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design of its authors was to state therein, in clear and definite 
terms, what they believed to be the truth on the subject 
before them, and to throw their statement into such a form 
that the adherents of Arius could not honestly subscribe it. 
Its original design was to be a test of orthodoxy, not to be a 
form of ritual for use in public worship. 

The orthodox symbol thus agreed upon by the three hundred 
and eighteen Fathers of Nice, is not the symbol as it now 
stands in the Greek, Roman, and Anglican services. Consider- 
able changes were made subsequently. These changes, it is 
generally understood, were effected by the Second General 
Council, as it is usual to call the Synod of one hundred and 
fifty Greek bishops, who, at the summons of the Emperor 
Theodosius, met at Constantinople in the year 381. There 
is, however, good reason to doubt whether this statement, 
though often repeated, is in reality a historical fact. The 
Fathers of Constantinople, in the letter which they addressed 
to the Emperor at the close of the council, profess to have 
proclaimed and ratified in brief terms the faith of the Fathers 
at Nice, but do not inform him that they ventured to make 
any additions to it. Their alleged revision is not given by 
Socrates, Sozomen, or Theodoret, the latter of whom especially 
was fond of quoting documents, and could scarcely have 
overlooked one of so great importance. It is recorded by 
no contemporary writer whatever, though the writings of 
many such exist, especially of Cyril of Jerusalem and the 
two Gregories, who all three were members of the council. 
Stranger still, the council of Ephesus, in 431, makes constant 
reference to the creed of Nice, but none to the alleged revision 
of Constantinople. The only ground for believing that such a 
revision was made at all, is, that at the General Council of 
Chalcedon, held in 451, Aetius the deacon stated, and the 
bishops assembled accepted his statement, that the form of 
creed containing the additions was the form approved by the 
Fathers of Constantinople seventy years before. Besides, it 
deepens the mystery to know that nearly all the additions, 
and something more besides, are found in a creed contained in 
the Ancoratus of Epiphanius'—a work on the Trinity, written 
at the request of some clergy in Pamphylia, in the year 374, 
that is, seven years before the council met on which these 


1 Ancoratus, ch. cxx. 
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additions have been fathered. Is it possible that Aetius made 
the mistake of ascribing to the Second Council the creed of 
Epiphanius, and that the Fathers of Chalcedon did not dis- 
cover the error? It is not easy to believe even this, though 
on the whole the more likely solution. Be it as it may, the 
amended creed received at Chalcedon has ever since been 
ascribed to the Fathers of Constantinople, and to this hour 
passes under their name. From that time the council of 381, 
which was seldom spoken of before, rose at once in public 
estimation, and although it contained no representative from 
any of the churches of the West, it was forthwith elevated to 
the dignity of a general council, and its alleged revision of the 
Nicene Creed was everywhere accepted as the symbol of 
orthodoxy. 

The alterations thus made consisted in the omission of the 
expression, “ God of God,” and also of the anathema appended 
to the original, together with the insertion of a variety of 
clauses, and the amplification of the declaration in regard to 
the Holy Ghost. The following is the formula sanctioned at 
Chalcedon, the alleged Constantinopolitan additions being 
printed in étalics :— 

“We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all things, visible and invisible: and in one Lord, Jesus 
Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, begotten of the Father before all 
worlds, Light of light, very God of very God, begotten, not made, being 
of one substance with the Father, by whom all things were made; who 
for us men, and for our salvation, came down from heaven, and was in- 
carnate of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary, and was made man, and 
was crucified for us under Pontius Pilate, and suffered, and was buried ; 
and on the third day He rose again, according to the Scriptures, and 
ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of the Father, and 
shall come again with glory to judge the quick and the dead ; of whose 
kingdom there shall be no end. And in the Holy Ghost, the Lord, the 
Giver of life, who proceedeth from the Father, who, with the Father and the 
Son together, is worshipped and glorified, who spake by the prophets; in 
one holy Catholic and Apostolic Church. We acknowledge one baptism for 


the remission of sins ; we look for the resurrection of the dead, and the life 
of the world to come. Amen.” 


It is stated by the historian, Theodorus Lector, that Timotheus, 
bishop of Constantinople, ordered (A.D. 511) this creed to be 
used at every congregation in public worship; previously it 


was in use only when the bishop, before Easter, catechised the 
catechumens. 
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Still, the creed was not yet complete. Two important 
changes were made afterwards. The clause, “God of God,” 
which formed part of the original Nicene symbol, but for some 
reason was omitted at Chalcedon, was subsequently restored. 
The circumstances under which the excluded phrase made 
good its right to its old position, are not now known; but the 
re-insertion is first observed in Latin copies of the creed, as used 
in Spain, in Isidore Mercator, in the Council of Toledo, and 
in a creed which Etherius and Beatus quoted in their work 
against Elipandus. From this fact, it is reasonable to infer 
that the restoration of the clause was accomplished in Spain. 

But at the Council of Toledo, held in 589, a change of much 
more momentous consequence was introduced. The Council 
of Chalcedon had used, in regard to the Holy Ghost, the 
words, “ who proceedeth from the Father ;” but the sixty-eight 
Spanish bishops, met at Toledo, inserted the words, Filioque, 
“and from the Son’—words which, however expressive of 
doctrinal truth they may have been, ought not to have been 
interpolated by a few local bishops in a public document 
which, as the creed of the whole Church, had the sanction of 
a General Council. The creed, with the new addition, was 
subscribed by Reccared, king of the Goths, and by his queen ; 
and at the same council a canon was passed ordering it to be 
chanted by the people in a clear voice, before the Lord’s 
Prayer, in the public services of the Church. The reason 
assigned for making it a part of the Church worsbip is, that 
“testimony may thus be borne to the true faith.” Owing to 
this constant use of it in public, the laity grew familiar with 
the document in the interpolated form, and it became difficult 
afterwards to introduce among them the Roman form, in 
which, as yet, these changes had not been made. 

The practice of using in the mass the Nicene Creed thus 
amended, spread from Spain into France, and to other parts of 
Christendom. It had reached England at an early period ; 
for the Synod of Heathfield, in 680, is found to employ the 
expression—“from the Father and the Son.” Yet the inter- 
polation had not become so marked and general as to draw 
the attention of the Sixth General Council, which met the 
same year at Constantinople; for it contented itself with 
reciting the form sanctioned at Chalcedon, in which the 
addition is not contained. Even the Seventh General Council, 
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in 787, did not use the interpolation ; but there was an evident 
‘approach thereto, when the Patriarch Tarasius professed his 
faith in the Holy Ghost, “ who proceedeth from the Father by 
the Son,” and the words were accepted by the papal legates. 
Against the use of this phrase the Emperor Charlemagne re- 
monstrated in a letter addressed to Pope Hadrian IL, finding 
fault with Tarasius for not saying, “from the Father and tlie 
Son”—a fact sufficient to shew that, in two centuries, the 
Spanish interpolation had already found acceptance in France 
and Germany. Hadrian did not reprove his correspondent for 
heterodoxy, nor did he call his attention to the fact that his 
own favourite phrase was an unauthorised addition to the 
original form; he contented himself with shewing, by quota- 
tions, that the form of phrase used by Tarasius was sanctioned 
by the authority of Athanasius, Hilary, and other orthodox 
Fathers. In 794, the Synod of Frankfort, summoned by 
Charlemagne, and composed of three hundred bishops, declared 
its belief to be, that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father 
and the Son. About two years after this, the Provincial 
Synod of Friuli met, and adopted the interpolated creed, 


the president, Paulinus, Patriarch of Aquileia, justifying the 
addition in the following words :— 


“ Just as the one hundred and fifty Fathers, who met at Constantin- 
ople, did, by way of exposition, supplement the meaning of the three 
hundred and eighteen, and confess that they believed in the Holy Spirit 
the Lord and giver of life, so afterwards, because of those heretics who 
whispered about that the Holy Spirit is of the Father alone, the words 
were added, “ who proceedeth from the Father and the Son.” Yet they 
are not to be blamed who effected this, as if they had added or diminished 
aught in the creed of the three hundred and eighteen, for they held no 
opinions different from theirs—they sought ouly to fill up the meaning 
which, in other respects, they left untouched.”? 


From this point, therefore, the Filioque may be regarded as 
having established its claim to be recognised a portion of the 
creed of western Christendom. Popes, indeed, occasionally 
muttered disapproval, and Roman councils lifted up their 
protest. To hush the rising controversy about adding the 
Filioque, Pope Leo III. (795-816) expressed a wish that the 
singing of the creed should be abolished in Germany, inasmuch 
as it was not sung at Rome; and he had suspended in the 


1 Swainson, p. 148. 
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Basilica of St Peter’s two shields, inscribed, the one with a 
Greek and the other with a Latin copy of the Nicene Creed, 
as amended at Constantinople, both, of course, wanting the 
disputed phrase. Pope John VIII. (872-882), in a letter to 
Photius, condemns those who, as he says, in their madness 
made the addition. A local council, held at Rome in 810, 
united in the papal protest. But, in the eleventh century, 
the Pope at last gave way. As Swainson remarks, with truth, 
the occupant of the Apostolic See rarely leads in any matter 
except what concerns his own supremacy and power ; the ap- 
proved practice with him is to wait until a doctrine or rite has 
fought its way to general adoption, and then, when it has won 
over the majority to its side, the “Teacher of all Christians” 
smiles down benignly from the heights of the Church, and 
pronounces it to be orthodox and Catholic. However this 
may be, the fact in the present case is, that the Emperor 
Henry prevailed upon Benedict VIIL. (1012-1024) to introduce 
into the mass the Nicene Creed, as then used in France, 
Germany, and England, and this involved, of course, the 
adoption of the Filioque. Since that time it has formed a 
part of the Eucharistic service in all Roman Catholic churches, 
and it received the formal sanction of the Council of Trent at 
its first session, held on the 4th of February 1546. 

Even the Reformation, which swept away so many un- 
authorised innovations upon doctrine and ritual, made no 
change as to the Filioque. The Anglican communion, in its 
public services, still recites, in the vulgar tongue, the amended 
creed of Nice, as sanctioned at Chalcedon, with the subsequent 
interpolations inserted. The other Reformed Churches, with- 
out attaching the same importance to the letter of the 
document, or reciting it in public worship, still hold by the 
doctrine of the double procession, of which the Filioque is the 
sign. But the Greek Church has always condemned the inter- 
polation. The Nicene Creed, as approved at Chalcedon, 
without further addition, is still the only symbol of the 
Eastern Church, and is found in all the Oriental liturgies ; 
while the doctrine of the double procession, and the word in 
the symbol which expresses it, have been always made by the 
Greeks a prominent ground of their isolation, both from the 
Roman and Protestant churches. Dr Dollinger has lately been 
making some effort, at the head of his party, to bridge the 
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chasm ; it remains to be seen whether the attempt will result 
in anything more important than words. 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 


The opinion is as old as Ambrose, in the latter half of the 
fourth century, that the creed so called was written by the 
apostles. Pope Leo the Great, as well as others, committed 
himself to this statement,’ and a later tradition, in a sermon 
erroneously ascribed to Augustine, not only assigns a clause of 
it to each of the twelve apostles, but undertakes to name the 
apostle to whom each of the clauses owes its existence. 

Laurentius Valla was the first to question the accuracy of 
this oft-repeated statement.? Erasmus, as his manner was, 
“did not know” the truth of it, but as guilty disbelief of the 
whole story was supposed to lurk under the mask of a 
nescience seemingly so innocent, he was censured by the 
Faculty of Paris. But the honour of disproving the whole 
story is due to Gerard Vossius, who, in his De Tribus Symbolis, 
published in 1642, demonstrated that the assertion rests on no 
solid evidence whatever. His conclusion is now disputed by 
none competent to judge, and acquainted with the facts. Had 
this creed been the production of inspired men in the first 
century, it would be impossible to explain why it is not found 
in the New Testament ; why it is never cited nor alluded to as 
a document by any writer of the first three centuries, inspired 
or uninspired ; why it was not originally written in Greek, as 
all the extant literature of the first two centuries was; why it 
was not used in the Christian worship, as all the canonical, and 
some uncanonical, writings were ; why the Church of Jerusalem, 
in the fourth century, as well as other churches, had a creed of 
its own entirely different; why, subject to the casualties of 
transcription only, it did not at all times retain the same 
unvarying form, as is done by the shortest and least important 
document which makes a part of holy Scripture ; and why so 
many Christian writers, in the second and third centuries, pro- 
duced each a summary of his own, instead of pointing to the 
form established by the apostles once for all. These facts seem 
to us unaccountable on any other supposition, than that the 

1 Thus in Sermo xcvi., Leo speaks of the enemies of the Church as rejecting 
the symbol instituted by the apostles—‘‘ instituto a sanctis apostolis symbolo 
repugnantes.”—See Migne, vol liv., c. 466. 

2 See Fabricius, Codex Apoc. N.T. vol. ii. p. 352. 
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document did not exist in the first century, and, consequently, 
that it was not written by the apostles. 

In the third and following centuries, it was the custom of 
the Christian teachers to give catechumens a short summary 
of Christian doctrine—a breviarium fidei, as Ambrose calls it 
—which might be easily retained in the memory. This short 
exposition of Christianity, orally communicated, served in 
ancient times the same purpose as catechisms and abridgments 
of Christian doctrines serve in some churches still. Each of 
them took for its basis the baptismal formula in Matt. xxviii. 
19; the persons of the Trinity in the order there mentioned 
constituted the central stem, from which all the other parts 
branched forth. These summaries were at first short, and 
understood to contain nothing which was not counted funda- 
mental.’ Not being committed to writing, but communicated 
by the living voice to those under Christian instruction, there 
was among them a manifest agreement as to substance, yet a 
difference of expression, which shews itself distinctly in the 
forms which are still preserved. The profession of faith which 
the catechumen afterwards made at baptism, was usually much 
shorter than the summary of doctrine that he was taught to 
repeat while under instruction. The baptismal formula in the 
second and third centuries was seldom more than a simple 
profession of faith in Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; the latter 
—the rule of faith, as it was often called, though very impro- 
perly, by the ancient writers—was intended to embrace the 
sum and substance of Christianity, and it was gradually 
enlarged by the introduction of clauses designed to affirm the 
truth, as opposed to this or the other form of error which was 
constantly cropping up. The tendency, of course, was for the 
summary of faith to fall into a set form of words; but the 
forms still extant vary so much in language, as to shew that 
there was no authoritative formula with Church sanction then 
in general use. Among the numerous creeds of individual 
writers, the oldest perhaps is that of Irenzeus; but we select 
that of Tertullian as being the oldest Latin form, with the 
view of shewing the first rough sketch out of which the more 
finished picture was produced in the course of ages :— 


1 Augustine thus explains the nature and object of these summaries :— 
‘*Collecta breviter et in ordinem certum redacta et constricta tradenda sunt 
vobis ; ut fides vestra edificetur, et confessio preparetur, et memoria non 
gravetur.”—Sermo cexiv. 1, in Migne xxxviii., c. 1066. 
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“There is one God only, and He is none other than the Creator of the 
world, who produced all things out of nothing through His own Word, 
first of all sent forth ; this Word is called His Son, and, under the name 
of God, was seen in divers manners by the patriarchs, heard at all times 
in the prophets, at last brought down by the Spirit and power of the 
Father into the Virgin Mary, was made flesh in her womb, and, being 
born of her, went forth as Jesus Christ ; thenceforth He preached the 
new law and the new promise of the kingdom of heaven: worked 
miracles: having been crucified, He rose again the third day: then hav- 
ing ascended into the heavens, He sat at the right hand of the Father : 
sent instead of Himself the power of the Holy Ghost to lead such as 
believe: will come with glory to take the saints to the enjoyment of 
everlasting life and of the heavenly promises, and to condemn the wicked 
to everlasting fire, after the resurrection of both these classes shall have 
happened together with the restoration of their flesh.” * 


Can there be a doubt that Tertullian would have given, in 
preference to his own, a summary drawn up by the Apostles, 
had he known of the existence of such a document? He never 
alludes to such a thing, but inserts a summary of his own ; 
and, as if to shew that there was no uniformity in the matter, 
the same writer gives two other abridgments, substantially 
the same, but verbally different.2 Similar abridgments, none 
of them exactly in the same terms as the others, may be found 
in the Fathers of the first five centuries. We quote another 
of them, found in the Confessio, attributed to Patrick the 
Apostle of Ireland, which belongs to the fifth century, more 
particularly as it has escaped the notice of Swainson :— 


“There is no other God, and never was, and never will be after Him 
but God the Father, unbegotten, without beginning, from whom all 
beginning is, occupying all things, as we have said: and His Son Jesus 
Christ, whom we witness to have been always with the Father, before 
the commencement of the world, spiritually with the Father, begotten in 
a manner not to be described, before all beginning: and by Him all 
things were made, visible and invisible : He was made man, and, having 
conquered death, was received into the heavens to the Father. And He 
gave Him all power over every name, of things in heaven, and things in 
earth, and things under the earth, that every tongue may confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord and God : on whom we believe, and whose coming 
we expect : He will, in due time, be the Judge of the quick and the dead, 
who will render to every man according to his deeds : and He hath shed 
abroad upon us abundantly the gift of the Holy Ghost and the pledge of 
immortality, who makes men believing and obedient, that they may be 





’ Tertullian, De Praes, ch. 13. 
? Tertullian, Adv. Praz., ch. ii.; De Virginibus, ch. i. 
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sons of God the Father, and joint-heirs with Christ, whom we confess 
and adore, one God in the Trinity of the sacred name.” 


Some of these so-called rules of faith were so comprehensive, 
as to include points of ritual as well as doctrine ;? but in every 
case without canonical sanction, being in each case summaries 
used by the individual writer, or by some individual church. 
It was none of these, however; it was the Romanum Sym- 
bolum, that is, the summary for the instruction of catechumens 
in the Church at Rome, which grew up into the document 
now known as the Apostles’ Creed. 

The first glimpse we obtain of it is during the Arian con- 
troversy, about the middle of the fourth century. When 
Marcellus of Ancyra, the friend of Athanasius, was charged 
with heresy, and went to Rome to clear himself of the charge, 
he wrote out, and handed in, a confession of his faith, which 
is found to be almost identical with that which Rufinus, fifty 
years later, says, was the Romanum Symbolum in his time. 
The only difference between them is, that Marcellus omits the 
word “ Father” at the beginning, and adds the clause, “ life 
eternal,” at the end.* Marcellus, it is true, does not profess to 
give the Roman Creed, he only gives his own; but the verbal 
identity between them, in almost everything, leads us to 
believe that he sought to prove his orthodoxy by shewing that 
his faith was substantially the same with that professed in the 
Church of the metropolis of the west. 

Ambrose, writing to Pope Siricius (885-398), is the first to 
designate it the Apostles’ Creed.‘ Rufinus (350-410) gives the 
popular account of its origin on the authority simply of 
“tradunt majores nostri,” and is the first to furnish what is 
professedly a copy of the creed which was used in the Roman 
Church in his time, that is, in the beginning of the fifth 
century. It reads thus :— 

“T believe in God the Father Almighty, and in Jesus Christ His 


only Son our Lord, who was born of the Holy Ghost from the Virgin 
Mary, crucified under Pontius Pilate, and buried : on the third day, He 





* Confessio Patricii, ch. ii., in Migne, vol. liii. c. 802. 

2 Polycrates followed, as he says, the rule of faith, in keeping Easter on 
the 14th of Nisan. See Eusebius, H. E,, v. 24. 

8 Epiphanius, Haer. lxxii. in Migne, Greek series, vol. xlii. c. 386. 

* “Credatur Symbolo Apostolorum, quod Ecclesia Romana intemeratum 
semper custodit et servat.” Migne, vol. xvi. c. 1125. 
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rose from the dead : He ascended to heaven, sits at the right hand of 
the Father, whence He shall come to judge the quick and the dead. 
And in the Holy Ghost, the holy Church, the remission of sins, the 
resurrection of the flesh.” 


Rufinus states expressly, that to this form some things were 
added in other churches; for example, the clause, He descended 
into hell, was in use in the Church of Aquileia in his time. 
But he accounts for the brevity of the Roman form, by saying 
no heresy took its rise there, and that, as the creed there was 
recited publicly in the presence of the Church, it was more 
difficult to make additions.’ This copy is of great value, as 
shewing the Apostles’ Creed in process of formation. The 
skeleton is here, but the bare bones have yet to be covered 
with flesh and skin. Rufinus speaks of it, as it then stood, as 
“the sum of all perfection;” and although Augustine’s form 
did not contain a clause more, he praises it in these terms: 
“This is the Christian, this is the Catholic, this is the Apostolic, 
faith.” * 

After ages did not, however, agree in this, either with 
Augustine or Rufinus. The following clauses were inserted in 
the Romanum Symbolum before it assumed the exact form now 
known to us as the Apostles’ Creed :— 

1. The clause, Maker of heaven and earth, borrowed from 
the Nicene Creed, is first found in a copy of the Apostles’ 
Creed contained in a Gallican Sacramentary, appended to the 
works of Germanus of Paris.’ It had not found its way into 
the Spanish creeds of the age of Charlemagne. 

2. Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the 
Virgin Mary, is an altered form of the expression given by 
Rufinus. It makes its first appearance in a summary of 
doctrine ascribed to Augustine, and afterwards in Faustus of 
Riez, A.D. 490. 

3. The word dead occurs for the first time in the creed as 
given in the Gallican service-books; it is wanting in the early 
creeds of Spain, England, and Ireland. 

4. The clause, He descended into hell, appeared first in the 
third Sirmian Creed, which was published at Rimini in 359.4 


1 Rufinus, Zn Symbolum, ch. 3. -Migne, vol. xxi. c. 339. Swainson, p. 
160, gives the Latin of the Rom. Symbolum. 

2 Migne, vol. xxxviii. c. 1072. 

3 Migne, vol. xxii. c. 489. * Socrates, H.Z., book ii. ch, 37. 
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It had reached Aquileia in the time of Rufinus, and again 
appears in the Apostles’ Creed as given by Ildefonsus, A.D. 669. 

5. The clause, and sitteth on the right hand of God the 
Father Almighty, first makes its appearance in Faustus of 
Riez, and afterwards in the Gallican and Spanish creeds. 

6. The word catholic is also wanting in the Apostles’ Creed 
as used in the Roman Church in the fourth century. It was 
first inserted in the copy given by Faustus, and afterwards in 
the Gallican and Spanish books. 

7. The phrase, communion of saints, is found first in the 
creed contained in Faustus, and afterwards in the Gallican 
service-books. 

8. The clause, and the life everlasting, first inserted in the 
creed of Marcellus of Ancyra, A.D. 341, reappears in the Ravenna 
creed of the fifth century. 

That some of these expressions are found originally in the 
Scriptures, or in the early Fathers, or in individual professions 
of faith contained in ancient writers, is not denied; we only 
desire to note in each case the earliest known instance in which 
they are found inserted in the Romanum Symbolum. 

The first dated instance of the Apostles’ Creed, complete as 
it stands at the present day; occurs in a treatise written by 
one Pirminius, a Benedictine monk, who, after labouring in 
France and Germany, died in the year 758. The next com- 
plete copy is found in the Gellone Codex at Paris—a manuscript 
assigned to the year 790. This form was diffused through 
Europe by the psalters sent out from the schools of Charle- 
magne. That emperor, who was very careful about keeping 
the clergy to their work, directed, in various capitularies, that 
the priests should teach and preach according to the canons, 
and be able to repeat the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed. The 
former was at that time supposed to express every want that a 
human soul could feel ; the latter, to contain the whole catholic 
faith. To assist the priesthood to comply with the imperial 
orders, the creed in its complete form was inserted in the 
psalters and inissals of the time, and thus it got into general 
circulation. It soon reached Italy and Rome. One of the 
oldest copies now known is contained in a psalter said to have 
been written by Charlemagne himself, and sent as a present to 
Hadrian II. It gradually made its way into all the service- 
books of the West. The first indication of its use at canonical 
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hours in the mass is found in the fourth book of the De 
Ecclesiasticis Officiis, a work written by Symposius Amularius, 
a presbyter of Metz, who died about 834. 

“The general result of this,” says Swainson, p. 170, “ is unquestionable 
The complete copy of the Apostles Creed, as it exists in the present day, 
was Frank; the separate articles which distinguish it from the old 
Roman, Aquileian, African, Spanish, English, Scotch, and Irish types, 
are all of Gallican origin. They came through, or from, Faustus of Riez 
and the old Gallican service-books to Pirminius, the Frank missionary 
of the middle of the eighth century, and the completed creed gradually 
spread from that time.” 

From the psalters of Charlemagne it was copied into the 
other psalters of the ninth and tenth centuries, few of which 
are without it ; so that, although less complete forms lingered in 
remote corners of the West for some ages after,it may be said that 
the Apostles’ Creed as it now stands was in general acceptance 
from the tenth century. Without the sanction of any ecclesi- 
astical council, it made its way into the service-books, and of 
course into public worship. It was supposed to contain a 
perfect summary of the most important doctrines of Christianity. 
The people were expected to commit it to memory, and to 
repeat it like the Lord’s Prayer. No one doubted then, nor 
for some centuries after, that it was the genuine production of 
the apostles of Christ. The name was probably derived from 
its supposed authorship ; but the fact is, that the apostles had 
no more to do with its composition than with that of any 
modern sermon or treatise, whose statements find a doctrinal 
basis in their inspired words. 

The result of a careful inquiry, conducted on principles 
strictly historical, is to shew that the so-called Apostles’ 
Creed is entirely of human origin; that it is a compilation, 
the foundation of which was laid in Rome, and the comple- 
tion of which was perfected in France; that the document 
in its rudimentary form does not emerge out of darkness till 
the fourth century; that it was in process of construction 
from the fourth till the eighth; that it was in general 
circulation in the ninth century, and used in public worship 
from the tenth. In the East, it never came into general 
use at all. The earliest Greek copies of it in existence are 
only translations from the Latin original. So late as the 
Council of Florence, in 1439, the legates of the Greek Church 
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said that this creed was not used in their churches, and that 
they had not seen it before." 

Romish writers of the modern school, such as Mohler and 
Newman, are too intelligent to deny this. They fully admit 
that what so long passed for a production of the apostles, is a 
gradual growth, a composite thing, constructed out of elements 
which were floating about for seven centuries, before falling 
into their present order. But they present a new front when 
they convert the fact into an argument in favour of tradition, 
as opposed to scripture. They tell us that it did not spring 
from the Bible ; it was not made, it grew ; it was self-produced ; 
it is the outgrowth of Christianity itself—the spontaneous 
product of the life of the Church. They point to it as the 
product of tradition, outside the Bible. 

But if we possess, as they assume, a source of divine truth 
outside the Scriptures, and independent of them, we need not 
trouble ourselves farther about inspiration. In that case, the 
word of man would be a much more accessible and prolific 
fountain of religious knowledge than the Word of God. The 
living Church, in that case, could always produce new dogma ; 
a book, completed eighteen hundred years ago, never could ; 
while any old truth in the latter is liable to be superseded by 
some new revelation of the former. The Scripture, in such 
circumstances, would be a stagnant pond, whose pent-up 
waters would always be stale and unwholesome; the Church 
an everflowing spring, giving out traditions, fresh, gushing, 
inexhaustible. Were such a notion true, the Bible of the future 
would not be the HolyScriptures of the Old and New Testament, 
but the Bullarium Magnum and the Acta Conciliorum. 

The fact, however, is, that there is no truth in the Apostles’ 
Creed which is not expressed in some form or other in the 
Holy Scriptures. “All that you are about to hear in the 
creed,” says Augustine, “is contained in the divine letters of 
the holy Scriptures.”* Ildefonsus speaks of it as “a summary 
gathered by the Apostles out of all the Scriptures.”* Thomas 


1 Mark of Ephesus said at the Council: ‘‘Nos nusquam habemus, neque 
novimus Symbolum Apostolorum.”—Fabricius, Codex Apocryphus, N.T., 
vol. ii. p. 350. 

2 Migne, vol. xxxviii., ch. 1060. 

3 “*In quo ideo ab apostolis collecta sunt ex omnibus Scripturis,” &c., 
Migne, xcvi., c. 127. Martin of Liege repeats the same sentiment in almost 
the same words. A/igne, vol. ceviii., c. 1345, 
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Aquinas, a higher authority still, is quoted by Swainson, at p. 
179, as saying, “‘Only a few have the opportunity of learning 
from Scripture what is necessary to be believed, therefore a 
summary was collected out of the sacred writings; and this 
summary must be regarded, not as added to Scripture, but as 
extracted from it.” In face of such authorities, therefore, it 
is rather too late in the day for our modern Romanists to 
pretend, that the creed is the product of a tradition which 
has grown up independent of the Bible. 

It seems very unaccountable, also, if the creed is the out- 
growth of the spontaneous life of the Church, that it has not 
gone on to grow, that this symbolical development received a 
sudden check in the eighth century, and that, although the 
Church lives on, no new truth has been added since. 

It seems still more strange that the Romish Church herself, 
in her authorised formularies, gives an account of the origin 
of the document very different from that given by these able 
theologians. Thus the Trent Catechism says:—*The first 
points which Christian men ought to hold, are those which the 
holy Apostles, the great leaders and teachers of the faith, in- 
spired by the Holy Ghost, have divided into the twelve articles 
of the creed; for when they had received a command from 
the Lord to go forth into the whole world, acting as His 
ambassadors, and preach the gospel to every creature, they 
thought fit to compose a form of Christian faith, to wit, that 
all might think and speak the same things,”' &c. This, as 
we now know, is quite contrary to historical fact, so far as 
it speaks of the origin of the creed ; but its statement, that the 
creed is the composition of inspired men, is quite sufficient to 
dispose of the modern Romish theory—that it did not spring 
from the Bible, but is the product of a divine tradition. 

Apart, however, from all questions of its origin and structure, 
the Apostles’ Creed, viewed simply as a document, is, so far as 
it goes, a valuable compend of Christian doctrine, the contents 
of which are scripture truths, and therefore the common 
heritage of all Christians. But we must not close our eyes to 
the fact, that very much that is fundamental finds no place 
therein. It is silent as to the doctrine of grace, and the gospel 
plan of salvation. It does not testify to what Paul testified, 
“ Repentance toward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus 


1 Catechism, p. i., ch. i., q. 2. 
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Christ.” Besides, the unanimity with which it has been 
adopted by western Christians, is very much owing to the 
vagueness produced by the simple brevity with which it states 
biblical facts without details, and leaves every one free to form 
his own opinion as to their cause and manner, their nature 
and design. If the various ecclesiastical bodies, which profess 
to accept the creed, and to believe the doctrines that it con- 
tains, were to give each its own interpretation of the several 
clauses, the real diversity would soon shew itself. 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 


The document known by this name, but more accurately 
designated, from its opening words in the Latin original, the 
Quicunque vult, long enjoyed a factitious importance, founded 
upon its supposed authorship. For a long period it was 
received without question as the genuine production of the 
celebrated bishop of Alexandria, whose character and suffer- 
ings, no less than his orthodoxy, have shed a lustre over the 
fourth century. But this illusion, like many another, has been 
dispelled by the light of strict and sober historical inquiry. 
Doubt was expressed by Jewel, in 1569; Vossius, in 1642, at- 
tempted to shew that, in its present form, it could not be 
traced to any earlier point than the beginning of the ninth 
century; Waterland assigned it to the sixth century; and 
now Swainson, after an investigation more painstaking and 
extensive than any of his predecessors, produces good reasons 
for believing that, in its completed state, it did not exist before 
the ninth century. 

The labours of these and other inquirers have produced the 
conviction, now almost general, that however substantially 
identical the teaching of Athanasius on the subject of the 
Trinity may be with the doctrine embodied in the creed, the 
great champion of orthodoxy was not concerned in its com- 
position. It is not found in his writings. ‘The term homo- 
ousion, or con-substantial, for which he battled so long and 
consistently, is not mentioned therein. It is quoted neither 
by contemporaries nor by those nearest to contemporaries. 
The theologians who took part in the Nestorian and Eutychian 
controversies of the fifth century, to whom its clear utterances 
on the points in dispute would, as coming from Athanasius, 
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have been so precious, never quote or make any use of it 
whatever. It is not referred to by Leo in his celebrated letter 
to Flavian, which dealt so clearly with the subjects traversed 
in the creed, and which formed the basis of the decision at 
Chalcedon. Besides, its pronouncements on the Incarnation 
are themselves an explicit and designed condemnation of the 
Nestorian and Eutychian heresies, neither of which appeared 
till the century after Athanasius died; while some of its con- 
stituent clauses did not appear for several centuries later still. 
For these reasons it could not have been written by the bishop 
of Alexandria, after whom it is called. 

As usually printed in the Book of Common Prayer, the 
Athanasian Creed consists of forty-two clauses. But like the 
Romanum Symbolum, it is not the work of one author, or of 
one age. Some of its clauses are in existence at an early period. 
These clauses afterwards reappear, sometimes with additions, at 
others with omissions. New clauses make good their claim to 
take rank with those of an older date. At last the document, 
formed out of these accretions, assumes its present shape, and 
no important change is made subsequently. It is thus in its 
structure a composite work, deriving its material from a 
variety of sources, and combining all into one document, well 
suited to the purpose of its compiler, clear, compact, terse in 
expression, gradually making its way to general acceptance, 
not by the decree of a council, or the authority of the Church, 
but by the condensed brevity and force with which it gives 
expression to the orthodox faith. 

Augustine never cites, nor even refers to, the Athanasian 
Creed ; but in his work, De T'rinitate, and in others of his 
writings, he uses language, in some cases borrowed from 
Philastrius, and in some cases his own, which obviously formed 
a basis for the more precise and compact epithets of the docu- 
ment. This is true more particularly of clauses 7-29, which 
contain the doctrine of the Trinity. When these identical 
expressions are quoted by later writers, it does not follow, as 
has been sometimes supposed, that they are citing the creed ; 
it is at least possible that they are citing Augustine. 

In the Commonitoriuwm of Vincent of Lerins, there is no 
quotation from the Athanasian Creed, or reference to it; but 
there is found there a still greater similarity of language, and 
a nearer approach to the expressions of the creed, than is found 
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in Augustine. In that work, words resembling closely five or 
six clauses of the creed are contained. 

In the Councils of Toledo, in Spain, held in the sixth and 
seventh centuries, and in the speech of Paulinus of Aquileia, 
there are expressions which find a parallel in various clauses of 
the creed ; but none of these even cite it, or seem to be aware 
of its existence. Pope Leo II., in 682, gives a profession of his 
faith,' in which he gives his views in detail in regard to the 
Trinity and Incarnation, and in which he refers to the councils, 
but never to the creed. Down to the close of the seventh 
century, there is not a single citation professedly taken from 
the so-called faith of Athanasius; yet during that time the 
doctrine contained therein was held by the Church, and ex- 
pressions closely similar to various clauses in it are met with 
frequently. The earliest parallel to the damnatory clauses is 
not found till we reach a Spanish Synod in 693, from which 
Swainson infers that the creed itself is older, in point of date, 
than the framework in which it is set. 

Out of the material thus provided, the first rude form of the 
creed was constructed. The oldest of these outlines now 
known is preserved in the fragments of a manuscript originally 
found at Treves, but now in Paris, and supposed to belong to 
the year 730. It is a portion of the address of a preacher 
to his congregation, and was intended by its author to be an 
exposition of the Apostles’ Creed ; but the remarkable thing 
about it is, that it brings together and states, though with 
some verbal variation, what now stands as clauses 30-41 of the 
Quicunque. The parallelism and “antithetical swing” of 
the document were afterwards added, to adapt it for chanting; 
but, in the words of this unknown preacher, we have the first 
rough sketch out of which the latter part of it was formed. 

In a profession of faith made by Denebert, bishop of Wor- 
cester, about the year 798, there are no less than eleven or 
twelve clauses of the creed as afterwards constructed ; but they, 
unlike those of the Treves MS., are now found in the part of 
the creed which speaks of the Trinity—that is, between clauses 
1 and 28. 

Though nearly all the materials which compose it were thus 
in existence about the end of the eighth century, it was not yet 
known to the leaders of thought at that time; it was not 

1 See vol. cv. of Migne, cols. 54-60. 
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known to Alcuin, nor to Pope Leo IIL, nor to Charlemagne, 
nor to Rabanus Maurus. It is contained in no prayer-book or 
hymnal before the middle of that century. From that time it 
does begin to appear, but at first in a shape different from the 
form now received, and which shews that it had not then been 
admitted into the public services of the Church. No psalter 
contains it previous to the time of Charlemagne. From his 
time, and after, the Gallican psalters begin to have it. No one 
before Theodulf, who was bishop of Orleans in the time of 
Charlemagne, is known to quote it as a document. After 
Theodulf, it is quoted by Agobard of Lyons, Ratram of Corbey, 
and Hincmar of Rheims—all of the ninth century. By no 
less than four or five lines of independent testimony, it can be 
shewn that it was brought prominently forward in the space of 
five and twenty years before and after the death of Charlemagne 
in 814. It was not known to Paulinus of Aquileia in 791; 
but it was well known at Rheims about 860. 

There is every reason to believe, therefore, that the Athan- 
asian Creed did not originate in Africa, but much nearer home. 
It was in process of formation in Western Europe from the 
fifth till the eighth century, and was not completed till the 
ninth, It appears in the province of Rheims, Swainson attempts 
to shew, about 860; but even if we fall back on Vossius, and 
say fifty or sixty years sooner, the result is not materially 
different. By either account, the Athanasian Creed is a Galli- 
can production of the ninth century. Vossius, Muratori, 
Waterland, and Swainson, all agree as to the place ofits birth, 
though Waterland contends for an earlier time. It rapidly 
gained circulation and credit. It had reached Italy before the 
end of the tenth century. Its authorship was attributed to 
the great Alexandrian bishop, the supporter and champion of 
orthodoxy. Its ring on the two grand doctrines of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation, was clear. Its language was concise, and 
well calculated to fasten on the popular memory. Its turns of 
expression were well adapted to chanting in public worship, 
and it soon won for itself a place in the Church service, as the 
two sister creeds had done before it. 

The arguments advanced by Ussher and Waterland in sup- 
port of an earlier date are plausible ; but their force is weakened, 
if not destroyed, when the clear light of historical research is 
directed to the alleged facts which constitute their basis. 
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Waterland lays much stress upon a document with the name, 
Libellus Fidei, or Expositio Fidei Athanasii, which is as old 
as the sixth century, and which he seems to think is the same 
as the Symbolum Athanasii. But there were several docu- 
ments with this title, ascribed in turn to Damasus of Rome, 
Vigilius of Tapsus, Jerome, and Athanasius, but none of them 
identical with the Quicunque. Swainson prints several of 
them,’ and shews, that while these so-called rules of faith 
resembled in some points each of the three creeds, they were 
not identical with any of them, It is from these old expositions 
that the citations are made, which Waterland and others 
supposed to be made from the Quicunque. Thus Ratram of 
Corbey quotes from the Athanasii Libellus Fidei a passage 
not found in the Quicunque, but in the Libellus given by 
Swainson at page 274. It is true, that in another passage he 
now cites what stands as clauses 21-23 in the Athanasian 
Creed. But the former fact is sufficient to shew that when 
sixth and seventh century writers refer to the Athanasian 
Book of Faith, it is not necessary to suppose that they refer of 
course to the Quicunque. 

The same learned theologian dwells on the canon of Autun, 
which he ascribes to the year 670, and the substance of which 
is, that any clergyman who cannot repeat “the Symbol, which, 
under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, the apostles have 
handed down, and the Faith of the Prelate St Athanasius, 
let him be condemned by the bishop.” This argument would 
have weight if we could determine with accuracy the date of 
the canon, or identify the Fath with the Quicunque. But 
there is no satisfactory evidence of either. The canon is con- 
tained in five MSS. of the ninth, and in only one of the eighth 
century, while there is nothing to make it clear that it does 
not refer to the Libellus Fidei, or to some other of the 
expositions referred to in the preceding paragraph, and which 
are quite distinct from the Athanasian Creed. 

It was supposed by Muratori that the author of the Creed 
may have been Venantius Fortunatus, of Poictiers, who lived 
between 566 and 599. It is true that a Comment on the 
Creed ascribed to one Fortunatus is extant; but Swainson 
shews that this Comment belongs to the eighth century; and 
that the document, though on the whole harmonious, “ differs 

1 See pp. 273-277. 
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seriously” from the Quicunque in clauses 21-23. But what 
settles the question of date is the fact, that of four MSS. of this 
exposition of the creed, the Milanese copy alone assigns the 
authorship to Fortunatus ; and that copy contains a quotation 
from Alcuin, the contemporary of Charlemagne, thus proving 
that the date could not have been earlier than the close of the 
eighth century. This entirely invalidates the statement that 
the comment is the work of Fortunatus of Poictiers, and con- 
sequently the proof that the creed itself existed in the sixth 
century. 

Various writers also attach importance to the statement of 
Regino, abbot of Prum (892-899), who, among his Articles of 
Inquiry, has one which Waterland assigns to the year 760, and 
which is thus expressed :—“ Whether the clergy have by heart 
Athanasius’ Tract upon the Faith of Trinity, beginning with, 
Whosoever will be saved,” &c. The facts are these :—The 
abbot of Prum, in the close of the ninth century, drew up a 
series of visitation inquiries for the use of Ratbod, archbishop 
of Treves. He drew up ninety-five articles, and justified his 
selection of these by reference to canonical authorities. Many 
of these authorities were taken from capitularies and synods of 
the ninth century. He does not quote the canon of Autun, or 
indeed any canonical authority for the inquiry as to the Tract 
of Athanasius. His inquiries are not, in fact, older than his 
own time; and all agree in saying that, at that time—the end 
of the ninth century—the so-called Athanasian Creed was a 
completed document. 

We have reserved for the last the argument of Ussher, which, 
for two centuries, has been regarded as conclusive proof that 
the Athanasian Creed is as old as the sixth century. 

After the publication of the De Tribus Symbolis, in which 
Vossius assigned the commencement of the ninth century as 
the date of this document in its completed form, Ussher, in the 
preface of his work, De Symbolo Romano, published in 1647, 
remonstrated with Vossius, and said that he had found in the 
Cotton Library two MSS. of an earlier datethan the ninthcentury, 
in both of which the Athanasian Creed was contained. One of 
these he assigned to the time of Gregory the Great (590-604), 
the other to the beginning of the eighth century. If Ussher 
was right as to the date of either of these MSS., it is clear that 
the proof, which goes to shew that the creed is a production of 
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the ninth century, entirely breaks down. Vossius, in his 
historical inquiries, had used printed materials only; he had 
neither access to MSS. nor time to examine them; and in 
deference to the judgment of the most learned British theo- 
logian then living, he modified his conclusion so far as to say 
that the Athanasian Creed was not earlier than the year 600. 
This submission was regarded as confirmation of the general 
impression, that Ussher had completely answered Vossius, and 
for two centuries no scholar ventured to question the state- 
ment, that the Quicunque was as old as the sixth century at 
least. 

Farther inquiry was, indeed, made impossible by the fact, 
that the older of the two MSS. referred to by Ussher soon 
afterwards disappeared, and from his time till our own the 
place of its depositure was known to no English writer. Its 
rediscovery was owing to Professor Westwood, who, in his 
valuable work, entitled, The Miniatures and Ornaments of 
Anglo-Saxon and Irish Manuscripts, inserted a drawing from 
an Utrecht Psalter, without appearing to know anything of its 
history or relations. In 1871 this drawing was brought under 
the notice of Professor Swainson, and he immediately identified 
it with the long lost MS. of Ussher. As it became important 
to determine accurately the age of the original, coloured litho- 
graphs of that part of it which contained the Athanasian Creed 
were received in England in 1872. One of them was put into 
the hands of Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, Deputy-Keeper of the 
Public Records, who formed an opinion of its date identical 
with that of Ussher. Professing to form his judgment on 
palwographical grounds alone, he stated, in a public report 
addressed to Lord Romilly, then Master of the Rolls, that he 
fixed its date to the end of the sixth century ; and he assigned 
his reasons for believing that it was written in some continental 
monastery, and brought to England by Queen Bertha, who 
bequeathed it to the monastery of Reculver, in Kent. 

The whole subject excited interest in various ecclesiastical 
and literary circles throughout England. It was discussed in 
the newspapers, and talked over in Convocation. At length the 
Foreign Office had its atte tion called to the matter. Through 
its intervention the original MS. was obtained on loan from 
Holland by the authorities of the British Museum, and sub- 
mitted to the examination of the most experienced paleo- 
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graphers in England. The result is, that Sir Duffus Hardy 
stands alone in his opinion. No other high authority, who 
bases his judgment on artistic and paleographical grounds 
alone, assigns the manuscript to an earlier period than the 
school of Charlemagne. The style of the caligraphy, the 
illuminations in the initial letters, and the contents of the 
volume, ll point to a date not earlier than 800 A.D. 

The second MS. spoken of by Ussher is described by Dr 
Heurtley in his Harmonia Symbolica. It consists of three 
parts, each of which was written at a different time; and by 
no authority is the part containing the Quicunque allowed to 
be older than the ninth century, while by some it is assigned 
to the eleventh. 

Ussher’s answer to Vossius thus entirely breaks down. It 
is now known that no existing MS. which was produced before 
the time of Charlemagne, contains the Athanasian Creed. 
But from this time onwards, the Gallican psalters do contain 
it, and ascribe it invariably to Athanasius. After a very 
extensive and critical examination of the documents supposed 
to cast light on its origin and structure, Professor Swainson 
thus sums up :— 

“Tt remains for us to inquire whether we can trace any closer the 
author, or the time, or the locale of the forgery. Forgery it certainly 
was ; that the production of this work under the name of Athanasius 
was an intentional and deliberate attempt to deceive, no reasonable 
person can question. It was analogous to the production of the forged 
decretals. And it is doubtless to the skill with which the imposture was 
wrought out, that we owe the difficulty which has been felt for so many 
years in discovering the author ” (p. 381). 

It will be obvious, from these considerations, that the Athan- 
asian Creed was written originally in Latin. The Latin MSS. 
which contain it are not only the oldest and most numerous, 
but they present the fewest variations. Every Saxon and 
English version up till 1548 was, without exception, taken 
from the Latin. The documeut was in common use throughout 
the West before it was known in the East. In the oldest 
Greek versions of the psalter there is no copy of it found. 
Even in those psalters which contain the Nicene Creed and 
the Apostles’ Creed in Greek and Latin, the Athanasian does 
not appear. No Greek copy is known to be older than the 
thirteenth century. Early in that century there is evidence 
that a Greek version of it was in existence, in which the words, 
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“and from the Son,” do not occur ; for, about that time, some 
Greeks are found complaining that “they do not know who it 
was that inserted this clause in the Faith of the holy Athan- 
asius.” In 1233, the Franciscan envoys of Gregory IX., who 
were anxious to conciliate the Easterns, produced this creed at 
Constantinople, and on the Greeks expressing their surprise 
that the production of a Greek Father should be written in 
Latin, they assured them that Latin was the original language 
in which it was composed by Athanasius during his exile at 
Treves. From this time onwards the Greek copies grow 
numerous. One of these,a MS. of the fifteenth century, at 
Florence, contains a text exactly similar to the vulgar version 
in the English prayer-book. But the Greek writers constantly 
maintained that, as it stands, it could not have been written 
by Athanasius, and that, if the great bishop had anything to 
do with its composition, it must have been adulterated by the 
Roman pontiffs. Within the last two hundred years, private 
editors have occasionally printed it in Greek books of devotion 
and in the symbolical collections of that Church, but up till the 
present time it has received no ecclesiastical sanction in the 
East. 

Stranger still, there is some reason to doubt whether it has 
ever received the formal sanction of the Roman Church. 
Aquinas indeed says, that “it is admitted by the authority of 
the Roman See as containing a complete system of Chris- 
tian faith;” but this admission is made by its adoption into 
service-books and its use in worship, rather than by any official 
sanction of the Church. The Nicene formula is embodied in 
the creed of Pope Pius IV. as “the symbol of faith that is 
used in the holy Roman Church ;” the Apostles’ Creed is the 
symbol expounded in the Catechism of Trent; but Professor 
Swainson can find no authority for the Athanasian, except 
that of a small Synod held at Lovitium, in Poland, in the year 
1556. Still, the constant and universal use of it in the services 
of the Romish Church, is perhaps as strong an expression of 
approval as could be given it by any canon of her councils or 
by any bull of her popes. 

Prior to the Reformation, it had found its way in the Romish 
breviaries used in England, and from them it passed over into 
the Book of Common Prayer. The Athanasian Creed was 
inserted in the new Liturgy of the Anglican Communion in 
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the year 1549. But as the Rhemish Testament was the trans- 
lation of a version, and not of the original, so it happened to 
the creed. Under the mistaken notion that the document was 
the genuine production of Athanasius, and, if so, must have 
been written in Greek, they translated it into English out of a 
Greek version, and not from the Latin original. The verna- 
cular version is thus the representative of a Greek copy 
comparatively modern. Out of eighteen verbal changes’ upon 
the form previously in common use, fifteen are due to the 
influence of this Greek version. Prior to 1549, there were 
only two or three Greek copies printed, so that there was not 
much field for comparing readings and selecting a text. But 
the alterations adopted were made in accordance with the text 
published by Cephaleus, at Strasburg, in 1524, and that of 
Wechel in 1538. 

Ever since its introduction into the English service-book, the 
Athanasian Creed has occasionally been the subject of modifi- 
cation, in consequence of attempts, more or less successful, 
made at different times to revise the formularies. Some of 
these changes were very minute; but they are sufficient illus- 
trations and assertion of the right which the Church must 
always possess of revising any human composition whatever 
that it has raised to the rank of a symbol. In 1552, the 
expression, “give account of their own works,” was altered to 
for. In 1559, “but” was continued in the thirty-seventh 
clause; it was omitted in 1604. In 1637, Laud made a 
variety of changes in the form inserted in the prayer-book 
which he intended for Scotland ; but all that came to a sudden 
and unexpected end. In 1662, it would seem that the divines 
of the Restoration had begun to feel the influence of those 
doubts as to the authorship, which the work of Vossius had 
been producing for the previous twenty years, for then, for the 
first time, the prayer-book speaks of it as “this confession of 
our Christian faith, commonly called the Creed of Saint Athan- 
asius.” The revision, prepared at the Revolution, but which 
never became law, did not meddle with the document; it 
proposed merely to append a rubric, limiting the reference of 
the damnatory clauses to “those who obstinately deny the 
Christian faith.” 

Fresh interest has lately been imparted to the subject by the 

' See these in Swainson, p. 493. 
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action of the Synod of the Episcopal Church in Ireland, which 
has been taking advantage of its recent liberation from state 
supremacy, to revise its formularies. The work hitherto has 
advanced but slowly, owing to the Fabian policy of those who 
are opposed to all change, and who seem to act upon the 
principle, that nearest to Rome is best. Many think that the 
Athanasian formula is not exactly the portion of the prayer- 
book which stands most in need of being retouched; still the 
revisionists touched it, yet, as all must admit, with a soft and 
silken hand. ‘They propose to print the Athanasian Creed in 
the prayer-book, and to use it in the public service as hereto- 
fore, but that, in reading it in the congregation, the damnatory 
clauses may be omitted at the pleasure of the officiating clergy- 
man. To the clergyman himself this is but a small relief; for, 
as the damnatory clauses are continued in the prayer-book, and 
as each at his ordination is required to assent to all that it 
contains, it seems strange to permit him to omit in reading 
what he was required to consent to as truth. The arrangement 
seems intended to spare the ears of those who cannot read ; to 
others who take exception to the expressions, it is no relief— 
their eyes fall upon the prayer-book, and they see that the 
condemning sentences are there. A doubtful expedient of this 
kind is not likely to please anybody. 

On the other hand, it deserves consideration, whether the 
Three Creeds should not obtain a position of greater importance 
in non-Episcopal Churches than it is common to award them. 
From what has been said, it is manifest that they have no real 
claim on the ground of antiquity, or authorship, or even of 
canonical authority. We admit, farther, that there is little or 
nothing in them which is not virtually carried over into the 
Reformed Confessions, and which is not there as accurately and 
as fully expressed. But it is not to be forgotten, that although 
the Three Creeds require to be supplemented, they are, so far 
as they go, orthodox in statement and catholicin spirit. There 
is not a tinge of Popery in any of them. They are most 
precious, as bearing witness to all ages the great broad truths 
which the Church saw in the Bible before Popery dimmed her 
eye. They are a specimen of the grand old doctrines that the 
Church supported and exhibited from the beginning. There is 
nothing in any of them which has not its counterpart and 
authority in the word of God. They are non-sectarian in 
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character, having been produced ages before most of our 
modern differences and divisions arose. The most recent of 
them is more than ten centuries old. They constitute a 
doctrinal link which unites the present to the past. Why 
should they not still be, on the ground of their scriptural truth 
alone, a bond of union among Christians in all churches? If 
all the Churches which believe in substance the doctrines that 
they contain, were to give them a place in their symbolic 
collections, and require from their teachers a public acceptance 
of them, this would do something to form a bond of union 
among various sections of the Christian family now widely 
estranged, and to afford visible proof that there is a succession 
of true doctrine in the Church of God in every generation. 
THOMAS WITHEROW. 





Art. II.—Messianic Views of the Modern Jews. 


A Course of Sermons on the Biblical Passages adduced by Christian 
Theologians in support of the Dogmas of their Faith, By Hermann 
Apier, Ph.D., Minister of Bayswater Synagogue. London: 
Triibner & Co. 


i Messiahship of Jesus or His Messianic character is a 
subject which has not of late received much attention. 
Few theological writers have made it the theme of discussion." 
The human nature of Christ—His wonderful character as Son 
of man—engrosses much of the attention of the theological 
world, as is seen in the numerous lives of Jesus by divines of 
all shades of opinion, from Dr Strauss to Dr Farrar. So.also 
His divine nature—His mysterious character as Son of God— 
has been discussed by theologians belonging to all schools of 
thought from extreme pantheism to the strictest orthodoxy. 
But His Messiahship—His character as the Christ—as realizing 
in His person the Messianic idea of the Old Testament is 
perhaps not adequately dwelt upon. Yet this was not only the 
great subject of the prophets’ predictions, but also of the 
apostles’ discourses. To this they continually bore testimony, 


’ Dr Leathes does so in the Boyle Lectures for 1868: ‘‘ The witness of 
the Old Testament to Jesus.” 
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maintaining and asserting, that this Jesus of Nazareth, whom 
they preached, was the Messiah. In the apostolic days this 
was a fundamental doctrine of Christianity—a doctrine inti- 
mately connected with the peculiar duties and privileges of 
believers. It forms the great bond of connection between 
Judaism and Christianity, and indeed converts them into one 
and the same religion. 

The modern literature on the Messianic idea is limited. 
Among recent works we may briefly note the following: Colani’s 
Jésus Christ et les croyances Messianiques de son temps. 
(Strasbourg, 1864.) This work is so devoid of perspicuity, not a 
usual fault with French writers, that it is exceedingly difficult to 
understand the author’s peculiar views. He considers that the 
Messiah, represented by the prophets, is to be a king, at once a 
reformerof religion and a conquering warrior ; that this Messianic 
idea sprung naturally from the nation’s hopes; and that Jesus 
adopted and spiritualized it. Colani is very arbitrary in the cor- 
rection of passages in the gospels to suit his preconceived views. 
Anger’s Vorlesungen tiber die Geschichte der Messianischen 
Idee. (Berlin, 1873.) These lectures, originally delivered in 
the University of Leipsic, of which Anger was a distinguished 
professor, labour under the disadvantage of being posthumous 
publications. They are extremely rationalistic. According to 
Anger, the Messianic idea is a natural development; most of the 
so-called prophecies are no prophecies ; the apostles were mis- 
taken in their application of them to Jesus; and even our 
Lord himself committed a mistake, when He attributed the 
whole of the Pentateuch to Moses. Higginson’s Ecce Messias. 
(London, 1871.) This work, written in imitation of the Ecce 
Homo, is from a Unitarian standpoint. It is divided into two 
parts—tirst, the Messianic prophecies in the Old Testament, and 
secondly, the realization of these prophecies in Jesus. The 
prophecies are given in full, and in the order of time. Most of 
the prophecies, which are usually considered as Messianic, are 
however interpreted as having no reference to our Lord. Thus, 
adverting to the prophecies of Micah and the first portion of 
Isaiah, he remarks: “It is only by a forced and unnatural 
interpretation that they have been applied, even secondarily, to 
the long distant mission of Jesus Christ.” Wiinsche’s Die 
Leiden des Messias. (Leipzig, 1870.) This is a very valuable 
tractate, a work of much erudition and research, and full of 
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rabbiuical learning. Its design is to prove, that although the 
doctrine of a suffering Messiah is now rejected by the modern 
Jews, yet it is in agreement not only with the doctrine of the 
Old Testament, but also with the views of the ancient Jewish 
Church. This is proved by numerous extracts from the 
Targums, the Talmud, the Midrash, and other old rabbinical 
writings. 

The Messianic views of the Jews of the present day form a 
subject of consideration of no little interest, and it is of con- 
siderable importance to inquire how far they correspond with 
the Christian view of the Messiah; and what are those 
difficulties which prevent the Jews recognizing the fulfilment of 
their prophecies in the Lord Jesus Christ? It is undoubtedly 
true that there are numerous Jews in recent times who have 
lost their faith in a Messiah, and regard the Messianic hope as 
a delusion, the result of the natural craving of the human 
heart, in seasons of depression and persecution, after a happier 
future—as the dream of a golden age supposed to be in store 
for them. Modern rationalism has not been without its influ- 
ence in the Jewish people. Such Jews are simply deists who 
consider that the only value of the Old Testament is the 
revelation and maintenance of the doctrine of the divine unity, 
in opposition to the polytheism of the Gentiles. But the Jews 
who entertain these views are regarded by their countrymen 
as rationalists and unbelievers, and they do not represent the 
belief of the Jewish nation. The great body of the Jewish 
people still adhere to the Messianic idea. 

We are happily in a position to obtain the information we 
desire. A course of sermons was a few years ago (1869) 
published by Dr Hermann Adler, the Jewish minister of Bays- 
water synagogue, on the chief points of dispute between Jews 
and Christians. This work is referred to as an authority in 
Jewish periodicals. The design of these discourses, Dr Adler 
informs us, is “for defence, not for offence.” They were not 
written with the view of proselytizing, but of confirming his 
co-religionists in the faith, and enabling them to reply to the 
objections of their opponents. “Judaism,” he observes, “ is 
filled with the greatest solicitude to defend the citadel of its 
faith from all assaults; Judaism is exceedingly jealous not to 
allow one single member of its flock to stray from the fold.” 

VOL. XXV.—NO. XCVI. Cc 
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The design is laudable; nor do we wonder that Dr Adler 
feels aggrieved at the proselytizing efforts of Christian mis- 
sionaries to the Jews—deploring the annual expenditure of 
immense sums by societies for promoting Christianity among 
the Jews. It would not be in human nature to do otherwise. 
At the same time, Dr Adler's mistrust of his opponents, and 
want of ordinary candour, are more marked than is usual in 
theological controversy in modern times. It never occurs to 
him to ascribe these efforts to a real desire to promote what is 
believed to be the true and spiritual good of the Jews, nor to 
admit that Christian evangelists may desire, from no other 
motive than love, to direct them to the right path. He may, 
indeed, naturally enough consider these efforts to win the Jews 
to the Christian faith as the effect of misguided zeal, and a 
proof of a want of toleration ; but they are at the same time an 
evidence of charity. 

We cheerfully admit that the two rules of interpretation 
which Dr Adler lays down, though somewhat commonplace, 
are most important, and it would have been well had they 
been better attended to in all religious controversies ; that we 
should not be satisfied with the mere translation of a disputed 
text given by the English Version, however excellent that 
translation may be, but should turn to the original, and there 
find out the true meaning ; and that we should not derive the 
sense of Scripture from mere detached passages, but carefully 
examine the context. 

In these discourses the Messianic idea is fully maintained. 
The Messiah, promised of God to the fathers, and predicted by 
the prophets, will yet appear. He will exalt the Jews toa 
priority among the nations; He will gather them and restore 
them to their own land; and He will establish there a king- 
dom of virtue and peace. The following eloquent passage will 
impart some idea of the modern belief of the Jews, and will 
shew with what tenacity they still cling to the Messianic 
hope :— 

“ Far be it from me to allow you to imagine that the Bible does not 
contain predictions, couched in plain and distinct language, concerning 
the advent of the true Redeemer. The doctrine of the coming of a per- 
sonal Messiah is the purple thread which runs throughout the writings 
of our prophets and historians. This belief in the coming of a Redeemer, 


at whose appearance Israel will be gathered together from ‘the four 
corners of the earth,’ and again be united, so as to form a happy and 
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flourishing nation, this belief has been a precious heir-loom handed 
down from generation to generation. It was this hope that upheld our 
forefathers amid all their sufferings ; this hope was the silver lining of 
the darkest and gloomiest cloud that ever lowered upon them. When 
under the sway of the Roman emperors, and later during the dark middle 
ages, their lives were sacrificed, their blood was ruthlessly shed, and their 
substance plundered ; when they were surrounded on all sides by 
cruelty, ignominy, and contempt, this was the balm that healed their 
wounds, the solace that lightened the burden which rested on their 
weary shoulders.” 


In like manner in the Hebrew prayer-book used in their 
synagogues, there is frequent reference to the Jewish belief 
of a Messiah. It may not be without interest to extract a few 
passages where the Messianic idea is directly asserted. One 
of the thirteen fundamental articles of faith, which every 
Israelite is enjoined to rehearse daily, is: “I believe with a 
perfect heart that the Messiah will come, and although His 
coming be delayed, I will still wait patiently His speedy 
appearance.” In their morning service the following prayer 
occurs: “O be mercifully pleased to return to Jerusalem, Thy 
city, and dwell therein, as Thou hast promised. O rebuild 
it shortly, even in our days, a structure of everlasting fame, 
and speedily establish the throne of David thereon. O cause 
the offspring of Thy servant David speedily to flourish, and let 
his horn be exalted in Thy salvation.” The following expres- 
sion occurs in one of their most frequent prayers—a prayer 
which is enjoined to be used at all their festivals: “ Mayest 
Thou be pleased to grant that the memorial of the Messiah 
the son of David Thy servant, may ascend, come, and be 
remembered in Thy presence.” In the Sabbath morning 
service the following Messianic prayer occurs: “O Lord our 
God, cause us to rejoice in Thy servant Elijah Thy prophet, and 
in the kingdom of the house of David Thine anointed. May 
He come speedily and gladden our hearts. Suffer no stranger 
to sit on His throne, nor let any other again inherit His glory ; 
for by Thy holy name hast Thou sworn unto Him that His 
lamp shall never be extinguished. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, 
the Shield of David.” So also in another prayer, a similar 
hope is expressed :: “Elijah the prophet shall speedily come 
with Messiah, the son of David.” In the Sabbath evening 
service, the following is part of the sacred hymn which is 
chanted: “Shake off the dust, arise, O My people, and adorn 
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thyself with thy beautiful attire ; for by the hand of Jesse the 
Bethlehemite, redemption draweth nigh to my soul.”' And in 
the order of prayers for the new year, there is the following 
petition: “Grant joy unto Thy land, gladness unto Thy city, 
a revival of the kingdom of Thy servant David, and an ordina- 
tion of renewed splendour to the son of Jesse, Thine anointed, 
speedily in our days.” 

These extracts from the Jewish liturgy might be greatly 
increased ; but those given sufticiently shew that the hope of 
the Messiah is still cherished by the Jewish people. In 
short, the doctrine that the Messiah shall come, is as essentially 
a part of the Jewish creed as the doctrine that the Messiah 
has come is of the Christian creed. And thus this Messianic 
notion forms a common ground of meeting between Christians 
and Jews in the present day, as it did in the days of our Lord 
and His apostles—a point of contact between us; and affords 
us a reason for the hope which we entertain, that the time will 
yet come when the Jews will recognise Jesus to be that 
Messiah for whose advent they now so earnestly pray. 

But whilst Dr Adler maintains that the Messianic idea is 
contained in the prophecies of the Old Testament, the passages 
which he adduces in proof of it are chiefly those which pre- 
dict a reign of universal peace, and the restoration of the Jews 
to their own Jand, and which are generally regarded by 
Christian writers as prophecies still unfulfilled? On the 
other hand, almost all those prophecies which we regard as 
Messianic, and as having received their fulfilment in Jesus 
Christ, are explained away, and are regarded by him as non- 
Messianic. For example, in the blessing pronounced by Jacob 
on Judah, there is no reference in the term Shiloh to the 
Messiah. The passage is a mistranslation ; it should have been 
rendered, “until he come to Shiloh,” namely the city in the 
tribe of Ephraim, where the ark was deposited. The prophet 
like unto Moses is not to be interpreted of the Messiah, but of 
the prophetical order. The twenty-second Psalm is not a pre- 
diction of a suffering Messiah, but alludes to the sufferings of 
David: the lion is Saul, the bulls and dogs are his cruel 


’ In the Hebrew, it is by the hand of the son of Jesse ; but we quote from 
the English translation. 


* These passages are: Isa. xi. 1-9, Deut. xxx. 1-5, Jer. xxxi. 5, Ezek. 
xxxvii. 21-28, Micah iv. 1-4. 
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soldiers, fulfilling the behests of their heartless master. In 
the 110th Psalm, also, it is David who is alluded to when 
called a priest for ever after the order of Melchisedec ; the 
term, priest, is used to denote his princely dignity. The 
Messiah in Daniel who is to be cut off, is not the future 
Messiah of the Jews, but most probably Onias, the pious high 
priest, who was put to death through the stratagem of the 
godless Menelaus. In short, almost all the prophecies which 
we regard as Messianic, are so systematically explained away, 
that little is left on which to build his own Messianic hopes 
of a future Redeemer. 

There is nothing original in the objections which Dr Adler 
adduces to the Christian interpretation of the Messianic 
prophecies ; they are the same as have been formerly advanced 
by Jewish rabbins and Christian rationalists, and answered by 
apologetic writers. Let us take one or two examples, as speci- 
mens of his mode of treatment. 

The prediction of Isaiah—“ Unto us a child is born, unto 
us a son is given; and the government shall be upon his 
shoulder: and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
The mighty God, The everlasting Father, The Prince of 
Peace. Of the increase of his government and peace there 
shall be no end, upon the throne of David, and upon his 
kingdom, to order it, and to establish it with judgment and 
with justice from henceforth even for ever” (Isaiah ix. 6-7)—is 
regarded by most Christian writers as a primary prophecy of 
the Messiah. Dr Adler, however, following the example of 
Rashi, Kimchi, and Abarbanel, among Jewish writers, and 
Grotius, Gesenius, and Williams, among Christian writers, refers 
it to Hezekiah. “When,” he observes, “Isaiah declared this 
prophecy at the commencement of the reign of the wicked 
king Abaz, his son and heir-apparent, Hezekiah, was twelve 
years of age, and had already given promise of a God-fearing 
life.” In order to adapt the prophecy to Hezekiah, the epithets 
are modified and refined. “The mighty God” should have 
been rendered, the mighty hero; “the everlasting Father,” 
the perpetual or constant father; and “the Prince of Peace” 
is peculiarly applicable to Hezekiah, on account of his mira- 
culous deliverance from the host of Sennacherib, and the 
peace and tranquility that Judah enjoyed during his reign. 
It is only by these shifts of criticism that these epithets can be 
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toned down so astobe made to apply to Hezekiah ; but neither of 
him nor of any earthly prince could it be said, that of the increase 
of his government and peace there should be no end, and that 
he should sit on the throne of David for ever. Flattery has 
its limits, and certainly the old Hebrew prophets were not 
given to flattery ; whatever were their faults, that was not a 
vice belonging to their order. Much more reasonable is the 
unprejudiced interpretation of the Chaldee paraphrase: “The 
prophet speaketh to the house of David, because a child is 
born to us, a son is given to us, and he taketh the law upon 
himself to observe it; therefore his name is called of old 
Wonderful in counsel, God the mighty, He who abideth for 
ever, the Messiah, whose power shall be abundant upon us in 
his days.” 

It may be interesting to see how Dr Adler, as the repre- 
sentative of the modern Jews, deals with that wonderful 
prediction of a suffering Messiah, contained in Isaiah lii. 13—liit. 
Here also, however, there is nothing original; it is the same 
interpretation which is given by Rashi, Abenezra, Kimchi, 
Abarbanel, and Lipmann, among the Jewish rabbins ; and by 
Ewald, Bleek, Knobel, Hitzig, and Anger, among Christian 
writers—namely, that the servant of the Lord is Israel whose 
sufferings are here portrayed. The interpretation is, however, 
drawn out by Dr Adler at length, and we yield to the 
temptation of transcribing the whole passage, as being a fair 
and even eloquent defence of the theory :— 


“ Our expositors agree in saying that the servant here spoken of is the 
nation Israel. Just one page before, the prophet, speaking in the name 
of the Lord, says, ‘Thou art my servant, O Israel, in whom I will be 
glorified.’ All the preceding chapters have spoken of the glorious 
exaltation that awaits Israel. The prophet now proceeds to speak in 
more explicit terms of his future greatness. ‘ Behold my servant shall 
prosper, he shall be exalted and extolled, and be very high.’ He shall 
be exalted in the same degree as he had been degraded during his exile. 
On beholding this, all the nations and the kings of the earth will be 
astonished ; they will call to mind that state of abasement which had 
formerly been the lot of the Israelites. Then follows that wondrous 
record of our nation’s sufferings, depicted by a master hand, on which 
each page in our history during the middle ages is a life-breathing, 
vivid, commentary : ‘ Israel was despised and rejected, acquainted with 
grief, and we (the nations of the earth) esteemed him not.’ Now, why 
was Israel dispersed to all quarters of the globe ? Why had he to suffer 
all these afflictions ? That he might fulfil his mission, and wean mankind 
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from error and irreligion. When at last the nations of the earth shall 
reflect on the martyrdom Israel endured for so many centuries, how he 
was cut off from the land of,the living, how his grave was made with the 
wicked, and his death compassed by the mighty of the earth, and how 
he bore it all, and refused to become unfaithful to his God,—then the 
nations of the earth will renounce their sinfulness, and acknowledge the 
God of Israel as the one true God. They will say, ‘Israel has been 
wounded for our transgressions, bruised for our iniquities, the chastise- 
ment for our peace was upon him, and through his stripes we are healed. 
They will say, in effect, that instead of Israel being the victim of God's 
wrath, abandoned by the Lord, as we deemed him, he was in truth 
wounded through our cruelty, he was bruised by our iniquitous treatment. 
We were permitted to afflict him thus, that by his chastisement our 
redemption and healing might be effected—redemption from error and 
sin, healing from false belief ; for Israel was to be the teacher of mankind, 
the exemplar of unflinching obedience to the one God. The prophet 
continues: ‘Yet it pleased the Lord to bruise him ; He has put him to 
grief ; when his soul shall make an offering for sin, he shall see his seed, 
he shall prolong his days, and the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in 
his hand.’ Israel shall be gloriously rewarded for the sufferings he has 
borne. ‘Through his knowledge ’—through practising and teaching the 
sacred lessons of his faith—‘ shall my righteous servant justify many (that 
is, bring them to virtue), for he shall endure their iniquities. Therefore 
will I divide him a portion with the great, and he shall divide the spoil 
with the strong (in other words, he will be the equal of the mightiest of 
the earth in honour and glory), because he has poured out his soul unto 
death : and he was numbered with the transgressors ; and he endured 
the sin of many, and made intercession with the transgressors.’ How 
sublime is this view of the prophet ! He stands here looking, as it were, 
from the summit of his prophetic intelligence upon the history of the 
world, and divines the future development and ultimate perfection of 
man—the golden age that awaits mankind when they will acknowledge 
the errors of which they have been guilty, tender the hand of brotherhood 
to redeemed Israel, and acknowledge Israel’s God.” 


This is certainly the best paraphrase of the passage we have 
met with, adopting the view that Israel is the servant of the Lord 
whose sufferings are here depicted. The objections to it are mani- 
fest, but it would occupy too much space to state them at length. 
The victim here described is substitutionary, and the idea of 
Israel suffering as a substitute for all the nations of the world, is 
wholly unmeaning. The statement that “He made his grave 
with the wicked, and with the rich in his death,” is appropriate 
when spoken of an individual, but is utterly incomprehensible 
when applied to a nation. So also, when it is said, “ For the 
transgression of my people was He stricken,” no meaning what- 


1 Adler’s Discourses, pp. 42-45. 
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ever can be assigned to the words, on the supposition that 
Israel is here meant ; the person stricken, and the person for 
whose transgression He was stricken, are identical: the passage 
becomes wholly unintelligible. 

Dr Adler’s mode of controversy can hardly be commended 
for its fairness. He selects for quotation and refutation authors 
to whom no theologian of any pretension would think of 
referring. Matthew Henry, for example, is certainly justly 
esteemed as an excellent writer on practical religion, and mauy 
passages in his Commentary are well fitted for spiritual edifi- 
cation; but no one would think of appealing to him as a 
biblical critic for the ascertainment of the sense of a disputed 
passage. So also he makes use of the familiar controversial 
device of triumphantly refuting some feeble arguments, and 
representing them as fair specimens of the reasoning of his 
opponents. Thus, for example, we are told that Christians 
derive the doctrine of the Trinity from Eccl. iv. 12: “A three- 
fold cord is not quickly broken ;” and the incarnation of Christ 
from Prov. xxx. 4: “ Who hath ascended up into heaven, or 
descended? who hath gathered the wind in his fists? who 
hath bound the waters in a garment? who hath established 
all the ends of the earth? what is his name, and what is his 
son’s name, if thou canst tell?” Some Christian writers may 
have argued from these and similar passages, and it is perfectly 
allowable to expose the weak points of an adversary’s argu- 
ment ; but it is mere special pleading to make them matters of 
prominence and importance, since no intelligent writer on the 
Messianic prophecies would ever think of quoting them. 

Every one must deplore in Dr Adler’s discourses the dis- 
respectful and almost contemptuous terms in which our blessed 
Lord is mentioned. He is always adverted to as the Nazarene. 
The word, and still more, the mode of expression, conveys the 
idea of contempt and positive dislike. We are left with the 
painful impression that the Jews, if here correctly represented 
by Dr Adler, regard the Lord Jesus, not with mere feelings of 
indifference, but, like their ancestors, with hatred; that not 
only do they see no beauty in Him, that they should desire 
Him, but would have been ready to unite in the ery, “Away 
with him, away with him, crucify him, crucify bim.”' There is 

’ We do not believe, however, that Dr Adler is here a fair representative 
of Jewish opinion. There are many Jews who are ready to express their love 
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throughout the discourses not the most distant appreciation of 
the character of Christ, although such an appreciation is 
seldom wanting in the writings even of those who do not 
believe in the divinity of His mission. This style of argument 
appears to us to offend good feeling and good taste. It is 
certainly uncalled for and unnecessary to the candid controver- 
sialist, and betrays more a sense of weakness than of confidence. 

Whilst the belief in a future Messiah is undoubtedly a portion 
of the creed of the modern Jewish Church, yet it is very difficult 
to ascertain from their writings what their views are of the 
character of the Messiah whom they expect. It would seem that 
their Messianic expectations bear a close resemblance to those of 
their ancestors in the days of our Lord. They still cling to the 
notion of a temporal Messiah, though their idea is not so gross 
as that of the ancient Jews. They disregard the prophetical, 
deny the priestly, and attend solely to the kingly office of the 
Messiah. The general opinion among the Jews who are 
regarded as orthodox is, that the Messiah will restore the Jews 
to their ancient land, rule over them as king, and convert all 
nations to their religion. They assign to their own nation a 
pre-eminence in the kingdom of the Messiah; and expect that 
Judaism will become the religion of the world. There is a 
vagueness in the statements which are made on this subject 
by Dr Adler. “At the advent of the Redeemer,” he observes, 
“warfare shall cease, and peace be established throughout the 
earth: Israel shall be gathered to the promised land, and the 
Messiah shall rule over them.” “The belief of the unity of 
God shall be the governing principle of all hearts: all conflict- 
ing creeds shall cease, and the animosity and hatred that spring 
therefrom shall be at an end.” “In the days of the Messiah, 
when the worship of the one God shall have become the 
religion of the world, the whole of Palestine shall be a temple, 
and the whole earth a holy land.”' 
and reverence for the person of the Lord J esus Christ, and even to acknow- 
ledge the resemblance between His life and character and ,the Messianic 
prophecies. Such are not far from the kingdom of God. 

1 He thus states the difference between the Christian and the Jewish idea 
of the Messiah : ‘‘ Christians believe the mission of a Messiah to consist in 
delivering mankind from the consequences of their hereditary guilt, and in 
obtaining atonement for the sins that had been committed by them. Judaism 


teaches that in the days of the Messiah mankind shall be redeemed from 


ignorance, error, and injustice, and the one God universally acknowledged 
and adored,” 
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But although there is some obscurity in the views of the 
modern Jews concerning the character of their Messiah and 
the nature of his kingdom, there can be no doubt that they 
now universally deny the doctrine of substitution. Notwith- 
standing the prominence given to the doctrine of the atone- 
ment in the Levitical services, this doctrine forms no part of 
the creed of the modern Jews. It is regarded by them as 
opposed alike to the mercy and justice of God. The Jew does 
not feel the need of any other righteousness than his own: his 
repentance, if sincere, will, he believes, avail with God for his 
forgiveness ; he still stands on the ground of justification by 
the works of the law. “We have,” says Dr Adler, “no 
mediator to save us from the effects of our guilt but our own 
sincere repentance, by which we hope to obtain the forgiveness 
of our God.” And hence also the sacrifices under the law were 
not vicarious, there was no transference of the sins of the 
offerer upon the head of the victim; “the only value and 
efficacy of the offering consisted in this, that it proved the 
sacrificer to be repentant: it was an outward test and sign of 
his sincerity.” How the whole sacrificial rites of the Mosaic 
law, with their sin-offerings and trespass-offerings,and especially 
the ceremonies on the great day of atonement, can be so 
explained as to be divested of their vicarious nature, it is 
difficult to see; it may be that the long cessation of sacrifices 
among the Jews has diminished in their eyes their importance 
and obscured their significance." 

The doctrine of a suffering Messiah is now also universally 
denied by Jewish writers, and they affirm that there is no 
trace of such a doctrine in the utterances of the prophets. 
The modern Jews assert that it is the product of early Chris- 
tianity, and that the first impulse was given to it by the 
apostles, in order to find a point of attachment between the 
prophecies and the sufferings of their Master. Hence all those 
prophecies which to Christians foretell a Sufferer—the Sufferer 
in the twenty-second Psalm, whose garments are divided and 


1 The Jews, however, make the restoration of their sacrifices and feasts 
the subject of prayer ; as, for example, in the following prayer at their festi- 
vals: ‘*O Lord our God, let Thy people Israel and their prayers be acceptable 
to Thee. Restore the service to the oracle of Thine house, so that the burnt- 
offerings of Israel and their prayers may be speedily accepted by Thee with 
love and favour, and the worship of Thy people Israel be ever pleasing unto 
Thee.” 
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hands and feet are pierced; the Servant of the Lord in the 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah ; the Messiah, who is to be cut off 
in the book of Daniel; and the pierced Saviour and stricken 
Shepherd in the prophecies of Zechariah—are referred by the 
Jews to some other person, or class of persons, than the 
Messiah. The Jewish Messiah is a king, and no sufferer; one 
who shall sit on the throne of David, and bring about the 
golden age of Judaism. 

But although recent Jewish writers are unanimous in their 
denial of a suffering Messiah, yet, as Wiinsche has most 
convincingly shewn, this was not the view of the ancient 
Jewish Church, The quotations which he gives from the 
Talmud and Midrash are of the most interesting nature, and 
prove satisfactorily that the denial of a suffering Messiah by 
the Jews is a departure from the faith of their ancestors. We 
have space merely to indicate by one or two quotations the 
character of the evidence he adduces, referring the student of 
prophecy to the work itself. Thus in the Tract Sanhedrim in 
the Talmud, there is a statement of the titles of the Messiah, 
and in it occurs the following passage :— 

“The rabbins say that his name is the Leprous One of the house of 
Rabbi, as it is written: ‘Surely He hath borne our sicknesses and 
carried our sorrows, yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten of God, 
and afflicted.’ ” 

From the Siphré debé Rub, a Midrash on Numbers and 
Deuteronomy, there is the following quotation :— 


“ King Messiah humbled himself, and made himself of no reputation, 
on account of transgression, as it is written, ‘He was wounded for our 
iniquities.’ Much more will he make satisfaction for all generations, as 
it is written, ‘ And the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.’” 

The Bereshit rabba, probably belonging to the fifth century, 
has the following note on Gen. xxiv. 67, “ And Isaac brought 
Rebecca into the camp of Sarah his mother” :— 


“This is King Messiah, who lived in the age of the wicked ; but he 
rejected them, and chose the Holy One and His holy name, in order 
that he might serve Him with all his heart. He applied his heart to seek 
mercy for Israel, to fast, and to be afflicted for them, as it is said, ‘ He 
was wounded for our transgressions.’ When Israel sins, he seeks mercy 
for them ; as again it is said, ‘By his stripes we are healed ;’ and 
again, ‘He bare the sin of many, and made intercession for the trans- 
gressors.’ ” 


According to the Midrash Samuel, the afflictions of the 
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world are divided into three parts: one part is laid on David 
and the fathers, a second part is laid on Israel in banishment, 
and a third part is laid on the Messiah; and in proof of this 
assertion, these words of Isaiah are quoted, “And he was 
wounded for our transgressions.” In the cabbalistic book, 
Zohar, where we have a very near approach to the Christian 
doctrine of substitution, there is the following remarkable 
passage :— 

“Tn the garden of Eden there is a certain apartment which is called 
the apartment of the sick. Into this the Messiah goes, and calls all the 
diseases, and pains, and chastisements of Israel to come unto Him, and 
they all come to Him. And if He had not taken them away from 
Israel and laid them upon Himself, no man would have been able to 
bear the chastisements of Israel which are inflicted on them on account 
of the transgressions of the law ; and this is it which is written, ‘ He 
has taken upon Himself our sicknesses.’ ” 

This ancient application of prophecy to the suffering Messiah 
is candidly recognised and acknowledged by several recent 
Jewish writers. It is admitted that the interpretation of the 
servant of the Lord, as the nation of Israel, was not formerly 
universally recognised, but that some referred the title to the 
Messiah. Thus Rabbi Alshech, who lived in the middle of the 


sixteenth century, observes :— 


“On the testimony of tradition, our old rabbins have unanimously 
admitted that King Messiah is here (Isa. lii. 13-15) spoken of. There- 
fore we also in agreement with them conclude that the subject of 
prophecy is David, that is, Messiah, as is evident and is confirmed by 
the Scriptures, for the prophet Ezekiel in the name of God says, ‘ And 
David my servant shall be king over them.’” 


To those Jews who admitted that the prophets announced a 
suffering Messiah, it must have been difficult to reconcile this 
idea with the still more numerous predictions of a glorified 
Messiah. ‘These two opposite Messianic phases must have 
presented an apparently inexplicable problem: how the Messiah 
could be at once a victorious King and a Sufferer. One mode 
by which this apparent contradiction was attempted to be 
solved, was the notion of a twofold Messiah. According to this 
view, the Messianic predictions refer, not to one, but to two 
Messiahs. There is a glorified Messiah, the son of David, to 
whom all those prophecies which speak of an anointed King, 
the glories of His reign, and the extent of His mighty empire, 
refer; and there is a suffering Messiah, the son of Joseph, to 
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whom refer all those predictions which foretell suffering, lowli- 
ness, and death. It is not the same Messiah who both reigns 
and suffers: one Messiah is to redeem, and another Messiah 
is to suffer. This was a favourite notion among the ancient 
Jewish rabbins, and is frequently alluded to with approbation 
in their writings. It is, however, now entirely abandoned by 
the modern Jews; and the apparent contradiction between a 
suffering and a glorified Messiah, is now solved by the denial 
of a suffering Messiah. 

The doctrine of the divinity of the Messiah is also denied by 
all recent Jewish writers. The Messiah whom they expect is 
a mere man, exalted indeed above other men in wisdom and 
holiness, endowed with divine gifts, but still human ; a prophet 
superior to Moses, a king greater than David. Indeed the 
Christian doctrine of the divinity of Christ is one of the great 
obstacles to the conversion of the Jews. They regard it as 
the peculiar mission and glory of their nation to testify to the 
unity of God, and to protest against the polytheism of the 
nations. Thus in their afternoon service there is the following 
prayer: “Guardian of a singular people, preserve the remnant 
of a singular people, and suffer not a singular nation to be 
destroyed, who acknowledge the unity of Thy name, saying, 
The Lord is our God, the Lord is a Unity.” And in their 
morning service, there is the following declaration: “Lo we 
are ready, all of us together, both day and night, with our mouths 
and our heart, to testify of Thy unity, and that Thou alone art 
God. Thou art our God, and we are Thy servants, and the 
witnesses of Thy unity.” Hence any opinion which might 
seem in any degree to affect the doctrine of the divine unity, is 
regarded by the Jews with peculiar abhorrence; and as they 
consider the doctrine of the divinity of Christ in that light, it is 
specially obnoxious to them. Conversing with an intelligent 
Jew, he informed me that this, and not any failure in the proof 
of the Messiahship of Jesus, was the great obstacle in the way 
of the conversion of his nation. He expressed his appreciation 
of the character of Jesus; he appeared to admit that there was 
an apparent resemblance between His life and sufferings and 
the Messianic prophecies; but he asserted that as long as 
Christians maintained the divinity of Jesus, the Jews would 
never accept Him as their Messiah. 


“Of all the Christian doctrines,” observes Dr Adler, “which I have 
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brought before you, and which, in the name of God’s truth, I have felt 
myself compelled to denounce, this dogma, that the Nazarene was literally 
the Son of God, is surely the most monstrous, the most repugnant to 
reason. The all-holy God, the essence of infinite moral perfection, whom 
the seraphim tremble to approach ; the God so pure, that ‘the stars are 
not pure in His sight ;’ the God whom holy writ brings before us as exalted 
so infinitely above all the imperfections inherent in man’s nature ; the 
Holy One, who has said, ‘To whom will ye liken me, or shall I be equal 
to,’—that same God is dragged down from heaven and likened to man.” 


Now this objection is certainly not to be met by any 
attempt to modify or conceal this great fundamental doctrine 
of Christianity. Nor can we here appeal to the full and ample 
proofs of the divinity of Christ given us in the Gospel of St 
John, or in the Epistles of St Paul; for the validity of such an 
argument the Jews will not admit. If we would convince a 
Jew, we must make it clear to him that the doctrine of the 
divinity of Christ is not at variance with the doctrine of the 
divine unity ; that those who believe in a Trinity of persons 
also believe in a Unity of substance; and that, although the 
divine nature must necessarily be incomprehensible, there is 
yet no contradiction in affirming a plurality in unity. But 
especially we must shew, by a deduction of passages from the 
Messianic prophecies which assert the divinity of the Messiah, 
that this doctrine is contained in their own scriptures; 
that there the Messiah is called the mighty God, the everlast- 
ing Father, Jehovah our Righteousness, the fellow or equal 
with God, the Son of God, David's Lord as well as David’s Son ; 
that His goings forth are asserted to have been from of old, from 
everlasting, and that He is held forth as the object of divine 
worship. We must shew them that, if they were to take an 
enlarged view of the dispensations of God, they would perceive 
that it was the Messiah who was with the Church in the 
wilderness, and the instrument of the divine communications 
made to their fathers. Indeed in the writings of the ancient 
rabbins there are some traces, few and faint, we admit, of this 
doctrine. Thus, in the book Zohar, the Messiah is called by 
the incommunicable name of Jehovah, the Angel of God, the 
Shekinah, the image of God, the Son of God. 

We designed to have added a few remarks regarding the 
reasons of the unbelief of the modern Jews, and the difficulties 
which prevent their recognition of Jesus as the Messiah of 
their prophecies, but our limits are exhausted. We would only 
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observe, that the same motives which were the cause of the 
unbelief of the Jews in the days of our Lord, still actuate the 
nation in the present day. They deny the doctrines of sub- 
stitution, of a suffering Messiah, and of His divine nature. Like 
their ancestors, they expect a temporal Messiah, a king who 
shall exalt their nation. They still regard themselves as the 
peculiar favourites of heaven. Now, it is evident, that as long 
as they entertain these views of the character of the Messiah 
as a national king, and are at the same time blind to His 
divine dignity, and nourish the expectations of national great- 
ness, they cannot see the fulfilment of their prophecies in 
Jesus, and will not accept Him as their Messiah. Besides, the 
Jews have been educated in hostility to Christianity; their 
prejudices against it is the growth of centuries, and hence the 
extreme difficulty, humanly speaking, of their conversion. 
Nor must it be forgotten that the cruel treatment they have 
received from Christians, the terrible sufferings to which they 
have been exposed on account of their religion, the con- 
tempt with which they have for centuries been regarded, their 
being continually trodden under foot, as if they were an inferior 
race, must have embittered their hatred to the Christian faith 
and barred their hearts against the entrance to the truth. 


P. J. GLoaa. 





Art. III.—Means and Measure of Holiness. 


Dassen ar part Adoption, and Sanctification, are rightly 
specified by the Westminster divines as being the radical 


blessings which believers in Christ are made partakers of in 
this life, around which all other blessings cluster, or from 


1 Tt should be stated that this article was written, and was in the hands of 
the editor, before its writer had heard a whisper of the sad fainting of a 
standard-bearer whose name occurs most frequently in the course of the 
article. It has not appeared to the writer that its publication should be 
withheld in consequence of what has become known since the preparation 
of it. The question which he has endeavoured to argue, as to the antinomian 
tendencies of certain doctrines, is not decided, he is quite willing to admit, 
by the fact that a prominent advocate of these doctrines has lapsed into anti- 
nomianism, and he has no desire that this fact should be regarded as in any 
degree confirmatory of his views. 
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which, as from three sacred fountains, all other blessings flow. 
Of the three, it may be safely affirmed that, while the last two 
may be regarded as in one sense greater and more important 
than the first, inasmuch as they are ends towards which that 
first is a means, in another aspect it must be acknowledged as 
more important than they, since it is the grand cause of which 
they are resultant effects. At all events, it is the condition 
sine quad non of their attainment. From the nature of the 
case, it seems to be self-evident that an unjustified sinner 
cannot be received into the uumber, or be invested with 
the privileges, of the children of God ; while, if not so neces- 
sarily from the nature of the case—though this also may 
be—yet certainly by the divine appointment in the well- 
ordered covenant of grace, the judicial canceliing of guilt, and 
the imputation of the righteousness which is of God by faith, 
is an essential preliminary to the divine in-working, in order to 
the perfecting of the Christian character. The graciously 
conferred title to heaven is the foundation of the graciously 
wrought fitness for heaven. 

The dependence of these three upon one another, and of 
each upon some speciality in the person or the work of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, is a subject well worthy of careful study, 
and its elucidation is not only conducive to clear views of the 
great Christian system, but also to the orderly development of 
the Christian character and life. All Protestant divines agree 
in referring the justification of believing sinners to the great 
fact that a divine and divinely righteous person has been made 
sin for them ; to the incarnation, the obedience, the sufferings, 
and the death of Christ. The late Dr Candlish rendered good 
service to theology and to religion, both by bringing the subject 
of the adoption of believers more specifically under considera- 
tion than it had ever before, so far as we know, been brought, 
and especially by connecting it with the divine Sonship of the 
Redeemer as its special foundation and root.. Although the 
formal chain of connection may be variously traced, there will 
probably not be much difficulty on the part of any in admitting 
that, as the justification of believers depends upon Jehovah 
being their righteousness, and their adoption upon their union 
with the eternally and only begotten Son of God, so their 
sanctification has respect to the relation into which they are 
brought towards the Holy One of Israel. 
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There is much more than a merely fanciful connection be- 
twixt these three and the triad of Christian graces—faith, 
hope, and love. While all Christian privileges are received by 
faith, it is nowhere in Scripture said in express terms that 
men are adopted or sanctified! by faith, while it is again and 
again stated that they are justified by faith. Hope is the 
special and most appropriate attitude of the children of God’s 
family in their non-age. Love and holiness are well nigh 
interchangeable terms, for love is the fulfilling of the law; 
and while it is a great truth that “without holiness none can 
see the Lord,” it is scarcely another truth, but rather the same 
truth conversely stated, that “ whoso dwelleth in love dwelleth 
in God, for God is love.” 

Less definite, perhaps, is the dependence of these three 
respectively upon the threefold office of Christ as the Re- 
deemer, yet we think that a general association of each with 
each may be traced. While the priestly office of Christ in its 
intercessional function has much to do with all the blessings 
and benefits which his people receive, it is regarded in its 
sacrificial aspect as specially the procuring cause of their 
justification. It is amongst the adopted members of the 
family of God that the Elder Brother exercises his prophetic 
office, as it is written, “I will make known thy name wnto my 
brethren” : and it is in virtue of his kingly office and his 
kingly power that he rules in the hearts of his people, delivers 
them from the bondage of evil, “casting down imaginations, 
and every high thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge 
of God, and bringing into captivity every thought to the 
obedience of Christ.” 

The place which justification occupies amongst the Christian’s 
privileges, as first in the order of its bestowal, and first in the 
order, if not of causation, at least of invariable and irreversible 
antecedence and condition, as well as its exclusive and imme- 
diate dependence upon faith, would have been enough to 
award to it the birthright prerogative amongst these privi- 
leges. But historical and controversial reasons have been 
added, and have given it, not indeed too high a place, for that 

1 The expression that comes the nearest to this is one in the Acts, ‘‘ purify- 
ing their hearts by faith” (Acts xv. 9). But this manifestly refers to an 
evangelical purification of the Gentiles, corresponding to the ceremonial puri- 
fication by circumcision. 
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were impossible, but perhaps a too exclusive place, in our 
doctrinal systems, and in our apprehensions of the high calling 
wherewith we are called. Luther did not state the matter too 
strongly when he characterised the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone as the article of a standing or falling Church. It is 
the one foundation which is laid, and other than which no man 
can lay. But all the more important it therefore is that a 
man take heed what he buildeth thereon. The first and great 
seal of God’s foundation is, THE LoRD KNOWETH THEM THAT 
ARE HIS ; and the second is like unto it, LET EVERY ONE THAT 
NAMETH THE NAME OF CHRIST DEPART FROM INIQUITY. 

Weare certain that there is no proper tendency in evangelical 
doctrine to produce or foster antinomianism; but it is no less 
certain that the doctrine of salvation by grace is liable to this 
unhallowed perversion and abuse, and against this abuse both 
teachers and taught have need to be continually on their 
guard ; not so much, indeed, against open and professed anti- 
nomianism, into which it is scarcely possible for any to fall, but 
those who wilfully turn the grace of God into licentiousness. 
But there is a false security, a feeling that all must eventually 
be right with those who have been brought by grace into the 
fold of the good Shepherd, that he will in due time deliver them 
from all evil, and that the question of greater or less sinfulness, 
of less or more speedy sanctification, is of little consequence 
as compared with the all-important question of rejection or 
acceptance, condemnation or justification, which is incident 
even to the true children of God, and that not only at the begin- 
ning of their Christian career, but at all stages of its progress. 

Especially in times of extraordinarily earnest evangelistic 
effort, when unconverted sinners are constantly urged and 
entreated to accept Christ, and are certified that this is the 
one thing needful for them, the very work of God, and the 
whole and only work of God for them now to do, it is very 
possible that the evangelist may sometimes forget, and it is 
very probable that the converts, who have had the acceptance 
of Christ for justification pressed upon them as the sum of 
their duty, who have had their eyes constantly directed to this 
as their terminus ad quem, may fail to realise that this most 
blessed beginning is but a beginning—the first step of a life- 
long race—the foundation-laying of a tower whose top must, in 
no Babel sense, reach to heaven. 
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There is another error, of an opposite kind, relating to 
sanctification, which is probably not uncommon, and which is 
certainly very hurtful. Righteousness by faith distinctly and 
unmistakably excludes the works of the law. It is clearly and 
menifestly impossible that any work of ours can have anything 
to do with righteousness imputed of sole grace, and received 
by sole faith. But from holiness works cannot be excluded. 
They are of its very essence. Hence there is apt to arise a 
confusion in the mind, and an idea, more or less defined, that 
sanctification is, in whole or in part, a legal process, while justi- 
fication is a purely evangelical gift. As an old heathen sage 
declared that he owed it to the gods that he was a man, to 
himself that he was a wise or good man, so we suspect there 
are Christians who forget that, in the matter of their sanctifi- 
cation, they are not workers, but the work of God, created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works; and so, having begun in the 
gospel, they seek to be perfected by the law; having begun in 
the Spirit, they think to be made perfect by the flesh. 

We are therefore not sorry that various questions respecting 
holiness, the means of its attainment, and the measure in 
which believers may hope to attain it in this life, have recently 
been brought prominently before the churches of America and 
of this country, and we gladly contribute our share towards the 
discussion of questions of so vital importance. We cannot give 
a minute history of the origin and progress of a school whose 
disciples profess to have made a great discovery of truth that 
had been previously unknown, or at least to have restored to 
its place in the Christian system a doctrine that had been long 
unknown, or but seen darkly by a few as through a glass ; but 
it is necessary that we should indicate the most prominent 
points in the development of what professes to be substantially 
a new doctrine. 

The increased attention that has been given of late to ques- 
tions bearing upon what we have styled “The Means and 
Measure of Holiness,’ has been mainly excited by the dis- 
courses and the writings of several American Christians, 
especially Mr and Mrs Boardman, Mr and Mrs Pearsall Smith, 
and Dr Asa Mahan. We have before us numerous books by 
four of these five authors, and reports of conferences held under 
their auspices at York and at Brighton. We have also the 
numbers hitherto published of the Banner of Holiness, a 
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weekly magazine that has been set on foot for the propagation 
and advancing of their peculiar views. Various ways have 
suggested themselves to us of stating these views and ex- 
amining them. Perhaps we shall best succeed in giving our 
readers an accurate conception of them, by reducing into a 
sort of system the teaching that we find scattered throughout 
these volumes, and making our own remarks on the different 
parts of the system as we go along. So far as we know our 
own heart and mind, we have a very earnest desire to set forth 
the system as if it were our own, and to ascertain and expound 
the very mind of the Spirit on a subject which must be 
acknowledged to be of great interest and importance, a subject 
which is evidently exercising the minds of many earnest 
Christians, and regarding which we suspect that many have 
had their old beliefs unsettled, without their having found 
firm ground on which to rest anew. The whole system seems 
to us to rest upon two propositions :— 

Prop. I. Christ is the Sanctifier as well as the Justifier of 
his people. That the Lord Jesus Christ has merited for his 
people all temporal and spiritual blessings; that holiness is 
one of the chief, rather the one chiefest, of spiritual blessings; 
that deliverance from the love and the power of sin is a main 
element of the salvation which it was the object of his mission 
to effect; that he does in fact purify and sanctify every 
member of his redeemed Church, and shall eventually present 
every member of that Church, without spot or wrinkle, or any 
such thing, unto his Father :—all this is in accordance with 
the teaching of Scripture, as understood by the universal 
Church, with an amount of consensus which scarcely apper- 
tains to any other great doctrine of the Christian faith. To 
every one of his people Christ is “of God made wisdom, and 
righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption.” This all 
Protestants hold. This all Romanists hold in terms, although, 
as with all other doctrines, many of them deprive it of any 
valuable significance. Yea, they are led by the very errors of 
their system to hold this doctrine all the more strongly ; since, 
overlooking the essential distinction between justification and 
sanctification, or merging the former in the latter, they would 
have difficulty in shewing that believers receive any benefit 
from Christ at all, unless they hold that they receive this 
benefit from him. It does not much concern us what Uni- 
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tarians and Antinomians hold on such a subject, as we should 
regard the consent of the universal Church as complete, notwith- 
standing their dissent. Yet it is not without some interest 
that even they hold in some sense by this doctrine, the former 
maintaining that men are made better by the example of 
Christ, and the influence of his pure teaching and exalted 
ideal ; the latter, reversing the Romanist system, and merging 
sanctification in justification, yet holding that such holiness as 
they imagine that they need, they get from, or perhaps in, 
Christ. In this first proposition, then, there is certainly 
nothing that is peculiar to, or distinctive of, the teaching that 
is now under consideration. 

Prop. II. Sanctification is by Faith. This follows as a 
corollary from the preceding proposition, and must be held 
by all who hold that proposition. Whatever believers get 
from Christ, they must of necessity get by faith. As we 
cannot see otherwise than by the eye, nor hear but by the ear, 
so faith is the one receptive grace, the sole apprehensive grace, 
the hand of the soul that lays hold upon Christ, and puts the 
believer in possession of the fulness that is in him, the conduit- 
pipe through which the beaten oil flows from the heavenly 
reservoir into the seven golden lamps. The argument of the 
apostle in Rom. iv. 16, is not, indeed, employed by him with 
reference to this particular subject; but there underlies it a 
postulate which, if it be true at all, must be of universal 
applicability :—“it is of faith, that it might be by grace.” 
The form of the postulate as assumed by the apostle is, That 
what is received otherwise than by faith cannot be given by 
grace; but it may be equally put under these other forms, 
What is received by faith must be given by grace; or, What 
is not given by grace cannot be received by faith ; or, What is 
given by grace cannot be received otherwise than by faith. 
These statements are not indeed formally or logically identical 
with each other, but they are substantially so, for each is an 
enunciation of the great truth, that all gifts of God come from 
grace, and all come to faith. Grace is the only fountain, faith 
the only channel. Of course, we speak not now of the case of 
infants, and others incapable of exercising faith. We remember 
the late Dr John Duncan, once in conversation with us main- 
taining that the blessings which believers receive through 
conscious active faith, these are made partakers of through a 
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faith not less real, though germinal, latent, inactive, uncon- 
scious. We need not say that his arguments were extremely 
ingenious, but we confess that they were too metaphysical for 
our apprehension. We prefer to regard these as simply excep- 
tional cases, for which, doubtless, special provision is made 
in the well-ordered and sure covenant, and which do not 
affect the truth of the general statement with reference to all 
those who are capable of exercising faith,—that is, of all those 
who are capable of having the statement itself addressed to 
them. 

That sanctification is by faith, then, is essentially a principle 
of Protestant theology, and is no distinctive feature of the new 
teaching. This the teachers themselves will probably admit ; 
but if they do, then they will maintain that they give to the 
doctrine of sanctification by Christ, through faith, a greater 
prominence than it has hitherto received in the systems of 
Protestant divines, the expositions of Protestant preachers, or 
the apprehensions of Protestant Christians. This may very 
likely be true, if we take the whole range of so-called Protestant 
teaching, and preaching, and apprehension; for the doctrine had 
but a doubtful place in the unevangelical compound of legalism 
and antinomianism which, unhappily to a large extent, usurped 
the name of Protestant preaching all over Europe in the cold, 
“moderate,” glacial period of the eighteenth century, a system 
which taught that men were to take care not to be very wicked, 
and that God would require no more at their hands. But 
sure we are that the doctrine had quite as prominent a place 
as is now assigned to it in the theology and the preaching of 
the Reformers, of the Puritans, of the divines and preachers of 
the Second Reformation in Scotland; of the Methodists in 
England, of both sections, as represented by the Wesleys and 
Whitefield ; of the sturdy old Evangelicals of the English 
Church, the Romaines, the Scotts, the Newtons, and the 
Cecils; and of the equally sturdy Evangelicals of the Noncon- 
formists, the Doddridges, and the Booths, and the Fullers. 
And an equally prominent place does it hold in the dogmatic 
and homiletic and catechetic teaching of our evangelical con- 
temporaries in all sections of the Christian Church. It is not, 
then, in respect of these fundamental principles that we differ 
from the new school. On the contrary, we deny that they 
have any exclusive propriety in these principles, or even in the 
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position that they assign to them. Here, however, our agree- 
ment with them ends. Here, too, the difficulty of our task 
begins, as it is no easy matter to evolve from such a mass of 
unsystematic literature, not always absolutely consistent with 
itself, a system which its authors will acknowledge to be 
precisely what they intend to teach. Our difficulty would be 
less if we had space at our command for extensive quotation ; 
but this we have not. Still, we shall generally substantiate 
our judgment of what the system is, by quoting the very 
words of one or other of the writings before us. 

All of them agree in holding that there is a special act of 
faith, which all believers ought to perform, but which great 
numbers of Christians never do perform, which consists in 
taking Christ for their sanctification, distinct from, and sub- 
sequent to, their taking him in their conversion for their 
righteousness. This act of faith Mr Boardman calls “second 
conversion”; Mrs Smith calls “entire consecration.” 

As to Mr Boardman’s doctrine of “second conversion,” it 
appears to us that the term is unhappily chosen, as he probably 
derived it from, and it will certainly suggest to his readers, the 
term employed by our Lord (Luke xxii. 32) to describe the 
restoration of a backslider, a very different thing from that to 
which Mr Boardman applies it. But as Mr Boardman leaves 
no doubt of the sense in which he uses the term, no great 
harm is likely to arise from the use of it, and we have no 
desire to make a man an offender for a word. As to the thing 
itself, we believe that what Mr Boardman calls “ second conver- 
sion” is very usual in the experience of Christians, though we 
would account for this otherwise than as he accounts for it, or 
seems to us to account for it. He appears to us to represent it 
as a necessity that there should be various steps in conversion, 
which may follow each other very rapidly indeed, but which 
are always distinct and distinguishable, and which, in fact, are 
frequently separated by long intervals of time; yea, unless we 
greatly misapprehend him, he considers that a great number of 
Christians stop short after taking the first step, and never take 
the subsequent ones at all. In the English universities there 
is, we believe, a process called “cumulation,” by means of which 
an undergraduate may take the degrees of B.A. and M.A. at 
once. This, however, is unusual and exceptional. The ordinary 
method is to take the lower degree by itself, and to pass to the 
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higher after an interval of some years, while very great numbers 
are satisfied with the lower, and never proceed to the higher 
at all. Precisely similar, according to Mr Boardman’s view, is 
conversion, unless we greatly misapprehend his statements on 
the subject. The unconverted man is the undergraduate. The 
first “degree” in conversion is that of pardon; the second, of 
purity; the third, of power. First there is justification by 
faith, then there is sanctification by faith, then there is service 
by faith. These degrees are distinct from one another. The 
cumulative process, by which any two, or the whole three, may 
be taken at once, is not absolutely prohibited, but the recourse 
to it is very rare ; while many who attain the first degree stop 
short of the second, and many are satisfied with the first and 
second without proceeding to the third. And the cumulative 
process is not properly a uniting of the degrees, but only a 
minimizing of the interval between the attainment of the 
several grades. Now, we think this a very unsatisfactory 
account of the matter; and we think it is essentially Mr Board- 
man’s account of it, although, of course, the illustration is ours. 
To us it seems to represent Christ as in some way divided, or 
as dealing out his salvation piecemeal. Now, in our view of 
the matter, every genuine Christian simply in his conversion 
takes Christ, Christ in all his fulness, Christ as he is, and as 
he must ever be, he being yesterday, to-day, and for ever the 
same. But then the Christian’s apprehension of the fulness of 
Christ is necessarily proportioned to his apprehension of his 
own wants. Now, although we believe that the mental and 
spiritual exercises of men before, in, and after conversion are as 
various as their temperaments and their circumstances, yet in 
general, perhaps universally, the want of pardon is the one 
great want that arises in the soul before conversion. It is the 
fear of wrath that drives the sinner to Christ, and he first 
apprehends Christ as his righteousness. But even then Christ 
is of God made to him sanctification also, although he has not 
yet felt any pressing want of holiness. The recognition of sin 
as an unspeakable evil, apart altogether from its consequences, 
is that which leads to an earnest desire for sanctification, and 
yet it is the effect of sanctification begun. It is when sanctifi- 
cation has been so far wrought in him as to make him feel sin 
to be a body of death, when he is so made holy as in some 
measure to estimate his remaining unholiness, it is then that 
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he realises a previously unfelt want, and being led under the 
pressure of this want to cry, Who shall deliver ? his faith is 
enabled to apprehend that there is full provision made in the 
gospel covenant through Christ for holiness as well as for 
righteousness, for sanctification as well as for justification. 
But hitherto he has been only receptive. He has had respect 
mainly, if not exclusively, to his own safety and his own com- 
fort. But this cannot be long. The new nature which he has 
received is essentially unselfish, is necessarily active. The Spirit 
working in him impels him to do good to others, and to glorify 
his Lord by active service. But he soon finds that to this he 
has no power; that his strength is absolute weakness. Here 
there is another want felt, and this want drives him afresh to 
the full treasury for its supply. We do not mean to say that 
these wants always arise precisely in the same order. Nor do 
we say that faith is always ready on the ascertainment of the 
want to have recourse to the full Christ for the supply. There 
may be at every stage a reluctance to take the right and reason- 
able course ; there may be a chiselling out with infinite labour 
of one cistern after another, and the value of the fountain of 
living waters may only be ascertained on the breaking of these 
cisterns. Yet this is not because there is any division of Christ, 
but only because the fulness of Christ is apprehended only in 
proportion to the apprehension of the evils to be remedied, and 
of the insufficiency of all other remedies. 

But while we admit that many Christians may pass through 
an experience like that which Mr Boardman represents as 
normally and almost necessarily intervening between what he 
calls first and second conversion, we cannot admit that this 
interval of legalism is, as he and others of the same school 
always represent it, the usual condition of the great body of 
Christians who do not belong to that school. Once a friend of 
ours, meditating a trip to the Continent, and having a well- 
founded distrust of his powers of French conversation, prepared 
himself by committing to memory the dialogues contained in 
some tourist’s vade mecum. He had got them up so carefully, 
and there were so many of them, that he thought he should be 
master of any situation in which he could be placed. As soon 
as he landed at Calais, he proceeded to test his powers by 
addressing a porter on the pier in the opening sentence of the 
appropriate dialogue. It was of course no fault of his, but 
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decidedly his misfortune, that the answer of the porter was 
altogether different from the answer in the book, and so he 
was, in sailor-phrase, “brought up all standing.” Greatly more 
fortunate are the writers before us in their intercourse with 
inquirers. Many conversations with such are recorded, and 
their answers to the questions put to them are always precisely 
fitted to lead on to the conclusion desired. Take the following, 
the first recorded by Mr Boardman in what we believe to be 
his latest book, Gladness in Jesus. The interlocutors are Mr 
Boardman and an English lady of high position: 

“Tell me what is your hope of acceptance with God ?” 

“The finished work and perfect righteousness of Christ.” 

“ And what is your trust for progress ?” 

“ Prayer for the Holy Spirit.” 

This was certainly a remarkable answer. We do not believe 
that one in a thousand would have given it. Very likely the 
poor woman meant, “The Holy Spirit, for whose sanctifying 
operation I pray.” Had she so expressed herself, Mr Board- 
man would probably have been at a loss for a rejoinder; but 
as it was, his answer was ready cut out for him. It was this: 
“Then you trust in Christ for freedom from condemnation, but 
in your own prayers for power to overcome sin and grow in 
knowledge and grace.” We are quite willing to admit, and 
we do unfeignedly deplore, that legalism may creep into the 
hearts of Christians in respect of working out their salvation, 
and it is well that all should be warned against it; but we 
cannot admit that this lady’s statement of her ground of 
hope, unless we give her credit for a large degree of verbal 
inaccuracy, is a correct statement of the views of Christians 
generally. 

But our objections to Mr Boardman’s doctrine of “second 
conversion” are small in comparison with those that lie against 
Mrs Smith’s requirement of “entire consecration” as pre- 
liminary to sanctification. To us it seems to be utterly 
subversive of the very doctrine that it is designed to establish, 
subversive not only of the doctrine of holiness by faith, as that 
doctrine is held by Mrs Smith and her friends, but subversive 
of the doctrine of holiness by faith, as held by the universal 
Church of Christ. Be it distinctly noted that this entire con- 
secration is uniformly represented as preliminary to the 
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obtaining of holiness by faith, and as a necessary and indis- 
pensable condition thereto. We are confident that we do not 
misrepresent Mrs Smith when we say that she places this 
consecration absolutely before the exercise of faith in Christ 
for sanctification, making no allusion to any aid to be received 
from Christ, or any working or co-working of the Holy Spirit, 
in order to the making of this consecration. But what in 
reality is consecration but sanctification? What is entire con- 
secration but perfect holiness? Either they are identical, or 
consecration is the result of sanctification. In no possible sense 
can it be said truly that consecration goes before and sanctifi- 
cation follows. Dr Mahan, as might be expected, sees this as 
well as we do. “Such,” he says, “is Christian perfection. It 
is the consecration of our whole being to Christ, and the 
perpetual employment of all our powers in his service.” We 
do not see how there can be any doubt about it. Differing 
widely from Dr Mahan as to whether this measure of conse- 
cration is actually attained by Christians in this life, we entirely 
agree with him in holding that, when obtained, it is tanta- 
mount to Christian perfection. But Mrs Smith’s system is 
simply this—Make yourself perfectly holy first, then go to 
Christ, believe that he will make you perfectly holy, and he 
will do it. Of course she does not know that this is the 
meaning of her system; but all the more is she blameworthy 
for putting herself forward as the teacher of a system whose 
meaning she is incapable of comprehending. We have no 
doubt that she is a good woman, and that, in spite of her 
system, she is looking to Christ for sanctification. If this be 
so, she is only one instance out of multitudes of people who 
are saved by illogicality and inconsistency from the legitimate 
fatal results of their erroneous beliefs. 

In another and quite a different respect, all the writers with 
whom we are dealing seem to us to err, not by excess, but by 
defect, in stating the doctrine of sanctification by Christ. 
Each of them gives us a distinct account of the way in which 
he was led into his present position. Now, it so happens that 
in no one of the cases was there any approach to what we have 
likened to the cumulative method of graduation. One was 
five years, another ten, another twenty years living in un- 
doubting assurance of pardon before adopting the method of 
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sanctification which they now advocate so strenuously. But 
during these several intervals they had each made some progress 
in holiness, a very unsatisfactory progress indeed, but still some 
real progress. But that progress, such as it was, was effected, 
according to their present shewing, not by that faith which 
they now inculcate, but by that striving which they now 
condemn as legal and carnal. According to their view, then, 
there must be two distinct ways of sanctification—one far 
better, indeed, than the other, by taking Christ by faith for 
sanctification ; the other inferior, indeed, but still real, by dis- 
pensing with Christ, and simply striving. Now this is a far 
less evangelical and a far more legal doctrine than the 
orthodox, which maintains that there is but one way of 
holiness, as there is but one way of righteousness; and that 
Christ’s being made of God sanctification to his people, is as 
exclusive of sanctification in any other way as his being made 
to them righteousness is exclusive of justification in any other 
way. In answer to this they would probably say that, in the 
interval betwixt their first and second conversion, they did not 
altogether reject Christ as their sanctification, but trusted 
partly to him and partly to their own endeavours, and that so 
much of sanctification as they then achieved was in virtue of 
the measure of faith which even then they exercised. If they 
say this, then it is an important modification of their present 
teaching, quite different from what they have said hitherto. 
But more than this, it will be fatal to their system, for it 
would utterly destroy the analogy between justification and 
sanctification, for which they so strongly contend. For they 
will admit that he who trusts partly to Christ and partly to 
himself for righteousness, does not, while he so trusts, attain 
to righteousness at all; and by parity of reason, it ought to 
follow that he who trusts partly to Christ and partly to himself 
for holiness, must equally fail to attain any holiness at all. 
But it is not for us to anticipate the answers they may possibly 
make to our objections to their system. It is enough to point 
out that that system, as it now stands, utterly fails to account 
for the admitted fact that some measure of holiness is attained 
by many otherwise than as that system prescribes, and that 
some measure was attained by the present advocates of the 
system before they adopted it. 
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The character of the sanctification wrought by Christ seems 
to us to be greatly and mischievously misrepresented in the 
writings before us. We do not so much allude to particular 
passages, as to the whole impression left on our mind by their 
perusal ; and we are quite aware that passages might easily be 
quoted which are inconsistent with that impression, but these 
passages do not seem to harmonize with the general character 
of the works in which they occur. What seems to us to be 
described is rather a sort of mechanical restraint imposed by 
Christ working from without, than a change in the whole 
tendencies and tastes and desires and affections of the soul, 
produced by the Spirit of God operating within. We have 
said, and we frankly admit, that there are many passages and 
expressions which appear to indicate that the latter was not 
excluded from the thoughts of the writers. Still, if we had 
been set down, in utter ignorance of what sanctification is, to 
form an idea of it from these writings alone, we think we 
should have come to the conclusion that it consists mainly in 
interpositions of power to prevent the commission of sin, rather 
than in the production of a nature to which sin is an object of 
utter abhorrence. 

By this erroneous conception of the character, there hang 
three important errors, as we regard them, in the teaching 
before us :— 

First. The representation given of the immediateness of 
sanctification. From the very nature of the case, justification 
must be an act, done at once, requiring nothing, and admitting 
of nothing, to be added to it. Whether it be conceived of as 
done in the purpose of God in the decree of election and the 
institution of the covenant of grace, or on the release of Christ 
from the bonds of death, or on the actual faith of the believer, 
or at the proclamation of the sentence of acquittal at the 
judgment day, the act is, from the nature of it, necessarily 
instantaneous, an act and no more; so that there never is a time 
when the sinner is in part justified and in part unjustified. 
But equally from the nature of the case, sanctification is a 
work, advancing by degrees, and ever approaching completion. 
A change of condition may be instantaneous, such a change of 
condition as is implied in justification must be instantaneous ; 
but a change of character cannot be instantaneous, it must 
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be gradual. And to this agree the statements of Scripture. 
The two following may be taken as examples out of very 
many that might be adduced: “ He that hath wrought us for 
the self-same thing is God” (xarepyacamsvos, hath wrought us, as 
the husbandman works his field, as the smith works the iron, 
as the sculptor works the rough marble from the quarry into 
the life-like statue)—‘“ We are changed into the same image 
from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” In 
marked contrast to these, and to multitudes of other passages 
of Scripture, and indeed to the whole strain of the apostolic 
epistles, appear to us to be the statements contained in every 
page of these writings respecting a sanctification complete for 
the time (though, indeed, capable of progress and increase 
in a certain sense, to which we shall afterwards refer), as 
resulting from, or consequent upon, a single act of faith. Is 
not the cause of this difference that the scriptural idea of 
sanctification is of something wrought i us, while the pre- 
valent idea of these writers is of something done for us ? 

We are quite aware of the answer that will be made to this; 
the answer that is made again and again by anticipation :—Is 
not Christ able to sanctify us immediately as well as progres- 
sively? But it is manifest that the question simply brings us 
to the insoluble problem of accounting for the origin and per- 
mitted continuance of evil in the world. Has not Christ 
power enough to prevent every man and woman and child 
now in the world, and every man and woman and child that 
shall be in it till the end of time, from ever committing a sin 
in thought or word or deed? Doubtless he has sufficiency 
of power. But his infinite wisdom sees reasons, which are to 
us inscrutable, for not putting forth his power to that 
effect. And then our opponents should consider that even 
they do not venture to say that the sanctification of the 
believer is absolutely complete. 

Second. Another evil that necessarily follows from the 
erroneous conception of holiness, is the representation that 
pervades these writings of the attainment of holiness by the 
believer without effort on his part. The idea which they have 
suggested to us is that of a man put into a boat, lying in it 
in absolute rest, and being carried down a gently flowing 
stream ; whereas that suggested by the apostolic writings is 
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that of a strong rower, straining every muscle to stem the 
current, with the knowledge that he shall ultimately succeed 
in reaching the goal, but only in virtue of strength imparted 
to him by Christ, and received by faith. The one representa- 
tion is that of faith dispensing with effort, the other of faith 
enabling for effort. The one seems to say, “ Work not out 
your salvation, for God worketh for you;” the other says, 
“ Work out your salvation, for God worketh in you.” In both 
cases a certain work of God is the premiss, but the conclusions 
are directly the opposite of each other, just because the works 
postulated in the premisses are altogether different. Some- 
where in the course of our reading of these works, we have 
fallen upon the expression, “sanctification by works,” as op- 
posed to “sanctification by faith,’ and descriptive of the 
prevalent view of sanctification. No one who understands 
that view, and who does not design to misrepresent it, could 
possibly state such an antithesis. The doctrine of justification 
by works is false, but there is no absurdity in it; the doctrine 
of sanctification by works, if there were such a doctrine, were 
not only false, but absurd; excepting, indeed, in the very 
limited sense that every holy work, of hand, or head, or heart, 
is a contribution to the formation of holy habits, very much as 
physical exercises develope the muscles which perform them. 
To such an extent as this there is action and re-action, a holy 
heart prompting to holy acts, and these again reflecting an 
influence back upon the heart. This seems to be the principle 
that underlies the Preacher’s declaration, “By the sadness of 
the countenance the heart is made better ;” as the converse of 
it underlies the apostle’s description of the unregenerate, 
“Enemies in their minds by wicked works.”' But while, 
excepting in this sense and to this extent, it were both false 
and absurd to say that holiness is by works, it is neither absurd 
nor false, but simply true, to say that holiness is works ; and 
this being so, it is both false and absurd to say that holiness 
can be without works ; for this is just to say that holiness can 
be without holiness. The question is not between holiness by 
faith and holiness by works. The question is as to the specific 
action of faith in the production of holiness in the heart and 


1 That is, if the textual rendering of our Authorised Version is preferred, 
as we think it ought to be, to the marginal. 
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life of the believer. We hold as strongly as our friends can 
hold that Christ is made to his people sanctification, quite as 
really and quite as much as he is made unto them righteous- 
ness or justification ; but in ways according with the essential 
difference between justification and sanctification, between 
judicial righteousness and personal holiness. 

Third. A third result of the erroneous view of the character 
of sanctification is the comparative obscuration of the work of 
the Holy Spirit in the sanctifying of believers. Mr Boardman 
has evidently felt that the system is liable to this objection, 
and he devotes a whole chapter in his Higher Christian Life 
to an elaborate apology. Upon the arguments contained in 
that chapter, bearing upon the mutual relations revealed as 
subsisting between the persons of the Godhead, we do not 
enter, but only state our conviction that some of them go near 
to traversing the principle laid down by all orthodox writers on 
the doctrine of the Trinity, that the three Persons, while one 
in essence, distinguuntur quod ad operationes ad extra. We 
allude to the matter now only because we conceive that the 
comparative want of prominence assigned to the Spirit’s work 
in sanctification indicates a misconception of that work itself. 
Take, for example, the following sentences from the chapter to 
which we refer: “ Literally and strictly the Holy Spirit, and 
not Christ, is the justifier, and sanctifier, and glorifier, for he it 
is who is the actual worker, the power that worketh in us, 
preparing the heart, producing the faith, and effecting the 
salvation in every step. But in the sense doubtless intended ” 
—by Gavazzi, to the title of one of whose lectures he is 
referring—“ Jesus is both justifier, sanctifier, and glorifier.” 
Again: “Strictly and literally, Jesus is our justification, and 
sanctification, and glorification, and the Holy Spirit is our 
justifier, sanctifier, and glorifier.” It is either extremely un- 
sound theology, or extreme misuse of language, to say that the 
Holy Spirit is our justifier. “Strictly and literally,” it is God 
that justifies, and if a distinction of persons be insisted upon, 
then it is federally the Father, certainly not the Son or the 
Spirit. To class together without distinction the Spirit’s part 
in the matter of justification, and the Spirit’s work in sanctifi- 
cation, to imply that he is the sanctifier only in the forced and 
unnatural and improper sense in which he is said to be the 
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justifier, were impossible for any one who regards sanctification 
as a great work wrought in the soul, by which all its tastes, 
desires, and affections are changed ; while it is a very natural 
and appropriate statement for one to make who looks upon 
sanctification as merely the restraining of the still unholy soul 
from sinning. 

Still more prominent in the present teaching than the view 
that it presents of the way in which sanctification is wrought, 
is that respecting the extent to which holiness is attainable by 
believers in this life. With some shades of difference between 
themselves, the teachers agree in holding that perfection is 
attainable, and that they have attained it, and that not after a 
long and progressive course towards it, but as the immediate 
result of their seeking it in the right way. At the same time, 
we frankly admit that they are careful to explain that their 
perfection is not absolute, but such that their actions, and 
words, and thoughts are sinless as done, and spoken, and 
thought by them. We have been told that this was not 
originally held by some of them, but has been imported into 
their later works, and the later editions of their earlier works. 
We do not know how this may be; but we are quite willing 
to take their statements as we find them, and to give them 
full credit for their second and better thoughts. Dr Mahan 
apparently concedes that better words and actions and thoughts 
might be required of higher orders of beings, or of men in a 
higher state of being, but holds that he has attained “human 
perfection.” The Smiths especially dwell upon the imperfec- 
tion of knowledge, as limiting the perfection of holiness, but 
hold that every Christian who takes Christ as his sanctification 
is kept from all consciousness of sin, or from all sin consciously 
committed. We shall first examine their system, and then Dr 
Mahan’s. It is manifest that we cannot go into their arguments 
and statements in detail, but we shall endeavour to give a 
substantially fair view of the system of perfection, as held by 
the Smiths and Dr Mahan respectively. 

This we shall best do by first of all extracting a few pas- 
sages from the writings before us. The following are from Mr 
Smith’s Holiness through Faith :— 


“There is one point in this subject which, we find from letters received, 
is not understood, though repeatedly stated. When the Christian thus 
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puts on the Lord Jesus Christ, or recognises him living in his heart and 
reigning in victory over sin, he is not thereby made complete in under- 
standing, or in judgment, or in doctrine. He simply is placed where he 
by faith receives from God power to act day by day up to the given 
measure of light upon his duty. It is the power of overcoming all 
discerned evil that is bestowed ; and as the Spirit enlightens the con- 
science (or consciousness) from time to time, faith gives the victory. 
‘ Beloved, if our heart condemn us not, then have we confidence toward 
God.’ This is all that is claimed. 

“To-morrow I may discern evil in things in which to-day I am living 
without condemnation. Were the sight of angels given us, we could 
scarcely take one step in our mingled surroundiugs. It has not pleased 
God to reveal at once either the whole measure of his grace and power, 
or the whole nature of the evil things around us. This principle is 
clearly stated by Paul. ‘ Let us therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus 
minded, and if in any thing ye be otherwise minded, God shall reveal 
this unto you. Nevertheless, whereto we have already attained, let us 
walk by the same rule ; let us mind the same thing.’ A heathen, con- 
verted last week, may be now walking up to the standard to which he 
has ‘already attained,’ and yet be in practices from which a further 
knowledge of God’s will shall separate him. Through all the steps of 
his advance he may, through Christ, have no stain on his conscience (or 
knowledge). Thank God ! there is provided in Christ, who lives in the 
heart by faith, power to walk from day to day without blame before 
God in love, in fulfilment of every duty as progressively revealed. 

“The divine principle to a Christian is—‘ Whatsoever is not of faith is 
sin,’ and conversely, whatsoever is of faith is not sin. ‘Without faith it 
is impossible to please God,’ but with faith it is possible to please God. 
I breathe to-day the atmosphere of the love of God, every past sin for- 
given, and, through the blood of cleansing, without a present sense of 
trausgression,—not a cloud to separate me from God ; but I may not be 
able to walk to-morrow, with a clear conscience, in all the paths I tread 
to-day. Nevertheless, I am to-day walking in the light, having fellowship 
with God, and knowing that the blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth 
me from all sin. This might be termed a Christian, not a divine, nor an 
angelic, nor yet an Adamic, ‘perfection ;’ but those who by faith enter 
into its privileges may overcome the world, and be conscious that, up to 
the present capacity of the poor, weak vessel, they are filled with the 
Spirit.” * 


Somewhat more distinct is the following :— 


“Now we must inquire, What is the condition, as to indwelling sin, 
into which the soul is thus by faith brought? Is it, or is it not, an 
inward cleansing from all unrighteousness? So glorious is this revelation 
of Jesus as a Saviour from sin, and so complete faith’s present overcoming 
of the world, that the consciousness cannot be trusted for a reply. We 
may well hesitate to accept the experience even of our own hearts, if it 





' Holiness through Faith, by R. Pearsall Smith (pp. 39-40), 
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be unsupported by Scripture, as well as contrary to that of others. Con- 
sciousness does not so much take note of the quiescent state of the soul, 
as of its activities. Whether, because we do not feel the inward motions 
of sin, for a longer or shorter period, it is therefore purged, it is not in 
the range of consciousness to determine. When we dare not answer, the 
Scripture is very definite as to what is being wrought in the soul. We 
are told that the blood ‘cleanseth us from al/ sin, ‘from all unrighteous- 
ness,’ we ‘being made free from sin,’ as once we were ‘free from 
righteousness :’ ‘free from the law of sin and death:’ ‘light in the 
Lord ;’ and that, ‘being taught by him, as the truth is in Jesus,’ is the 
putting on ‘the new man, which after God is created in righteousness 
and true holiness.’ The less we limit the intent of this large class of 
passages, and the more we cast ourselves upon Christ to have the real 
meaning accomplished in our souls, the better shall we understand them. 
Happy he who seeks prayerfully to raise his practical experience up to 
the level of God’s Word, rather than to lower God’s Word to the level of 
his own experience ! 

“We know no one who interprets these terms in their absolute sense, 
as though sinless perfection or the unconditioned holiness of God were 
ours. The Scripture addresses our need and our consciousness, carefully 
avoiding all metaphysical distinctions. My conviction is, that we do well 
to act on this Scripture plan of not analysing these things, but that we 
should simply receive them in their plain and obvious import. Doubtless, 
beyond our consciousness, there is always that which is contrary to the 
perfection of angels, or even of the (as yet) sinless Adam. I confess 
myself unable to enter upon the question as to in what sense this evil is, 
or is not, sin. Care must be taken in our definitions of ‘sin’ and of 
‘holiness.’ A condition necessarily imperfect in even the knowledge of 
what is evil, and which is capable of hourly progress in holiness, is 
scarcely, in the accepted meaning of words, to be therefore called sinful 
and unholy. We seek to use terms in the intuitive sense, comprehen- 
sible by the great mass of Christians to whom the sacred Scriptures are 
addressed.” * 


Now, upon these passages we must make two or three 
remarks. First of all, they undoubtedly recognise a subjective, 
and not an objective, standard of holiness; and we have no 
hesitation in saying that the legitimate and necessary logical 
conclusion from this would be most disastrous, while we doubt 
not that Christians who hold the doctrine are saved from its 
terrible consequences,—saved by the purity of their hearts 
from the rightful consequences of their own erroneous system. 
Let us briefly indicate one or two of these consequences. It 
will be allowed by all that the requirements of God from 
unconverted sinners are, at all events, not more stringent than 
from sanctified believers. It cannot, therefore, be unfair to 

! Holiness through Faith, by R. Pearsall Smith (pp. 65-66). 
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apply to the former the same rule that is applicable to the 
latter. But if applied to them, it would lead to the monstrous 
conclusion that what would be great sin to the virtuous man 
of comparatively tender conscience, would be less sin to the 
man whose conscience was seared by immorality, and no sin at 
all to him who was so imbruted by vice as to call evil good, 
and good evil, to put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter ; 
in other words, that excess of sin would lead a man to the 
perfection of sinlessness, even to an incapacity of sinning. Of 
course Mr Smith would be as much horrified at this conclusion 
as we are; but none the less is it a legitimate inference from 
his system. 

Again, while it may be admitted that the system is not 
incompatible with progress in holiness (though we do not see 
that even this admission can be made, in so far as holiness 
consists in freedom from sin): certainly it affords little or no 
incitement to seek or strive for progress, to forget the things 
behind, and reach forth to things before, and press on, and 
ever on, towards the mark. We remember, from the days of 
our childhood, a story or allegory by Miss Jane Taylor, in which 
she contrasted the complacent satisfaction of a pert young lady 
who had “finished her education,” and had nothing more to 
learn, with the eagerness to learn more of the man whose 
extensive knowledge only shewed him the extent of his ignor- 
ance. The young lady might advance in knowledge after this, 
but in the position she then occupied she would not seek for it 
as for hidden treasure. Precisely so with holiness. The man 
who believes that he is for the time as holy as for the time he 
can be, or needs be, who has persuaded himself that he has no 
longer a body of sin from which to be delivered, is surely 
deprived of the most powerful of all incentives to seek for 
progress. “Follow holiness” (dmxere, pursue, as the greyhound 
pursues the hare), is the apostle’s precept. “ Wait till holiness 
come to you” seems to be the spirit of the teaching of this 
system. 

In point of fact we do seem to see, even in the sentiments 
expressed in the books of Mr and Mrs Smith, this very result 
of the alteration, and therefore the lowering, of the standard 
of holiness. One thing we notice, that there is not the slightest 
reference to repentance on the part of Christians, or sorrow for 
those sins which it is admitted that they sometimes fall into, as 
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if repentance were a legal exercise, only fit for the unconverted, 
whereas, in reality, it is the most evangelical of all graces. 
Thus Mrs Smith says, “If, for one moment we fail, that is no 
reason why we should not trust the next moment. But 
remember, . . . the very moment you discover your failure, to 
go at once to Jesus, and have it all washed away in his precious 
blood.” “He forgives, and then he cleanses and makes us 
just as pure as before ; and he does it at once, as soon as we 
confess, so that we need not be hindered a moment.” The fol- 
lowing is Mr Smith’s account of a portion of his own experience : 

“ After walking with little variation for five years in this privilege of 
an inward consciousness of the presence of God, and, with comparatively 
little exception, a conscience void of offence, I became, by the ever- 
increasing light, aware of forms of selfishness, self-consciousness, self- 
dependence, and self-seeking, not before recognised. I was as an Israelite 
in whose house was a defiling bone, before the sun had fully risen. By 
the grey morning light he had cleansed his dwelling, and was without 
condemnation of conscience ; but when the noontide sun poured in his 
rays, the evil thing was discovered, to be now put away. At once the 


prayer of faith came, ‘Cleanse me from this also, O my Saviour !’ with 
full confidence that it would be done.” 


Not thus would Samuel Rutherford have spoken of “little 
variation,” and “comparatively little exception.” Ought not 
this experience to have led him to pray the psalmist’s prayer, 
“Cleanse thou me from secret faults”? The main objection, 
in our judgment, to the system is the limitation and restric- 
tion which it necessitates, of the holiness which the Word 
of God enjoins and requires, and the purely arbitrary way 
in which the limitation is made. If Scripture teaches that 
perfection is attainable in this life, no one has a right to 
say that it is only a very imperfect perfection that is en- 
joined, even such perfection as they have themselves attained, 
a perfection compatible with “ occasional variation,” and 
“comparatively little exception.” But most especially is the 
restriction unwarranted and tnfortunate in respect of the 
defect of knowledge. Again and again and again the text 
is quoted: “That ye put on the new man, which after God is 
created in righteousness and true holiness ;” and the question 
is asked, Is it possible that a man who has done this can com- 
mit sin? The answer is that he cannot, so far as he knows 
that it is sin that he commits, but he may do what is really 
sin without knowing it. But it is utterly forgotten that there 
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is another text much akin to this, for any reference to which 
we look in vain in the works before us: “ Ye have put off the 
old man with his deeds, and have put on the new man, which is 
.renewed in knowledge after the image of him that created 
him.” In like manner, there is no book of Scripture that our 
friends are fonder of quoting from than the First Epistle of 
John, yet one text in it is utterly ignored: “Ye have an 
unction from the Holy One, and know all things.” In this 
connection we would advert to a flagrant misapplication of a 
text in this epistle, which occurs in almost every chapter of the 
books before us: “The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth 
us from all sin.” We have often of late been pained to hear this 
precious text misquoted and misapplied by a different class of 
men from those with whom we are now dealing. The contex- 
tual condition being overlooked, and the all-important personal 
pronoun us being omitted, the text is frequently used by 
evangelists as if it taught the immediate pardon of all the 
sins of the sinner, on his acceptance of Christ as his Saviour. 
This is a wrong use of the text, but still a use of it in support 
of a great truth of which the Bible is full. But the writers 
before us pervert it utterly when they make it refer to their 
perfection of sanctification, or to sanctification at all. It does 
not teach the justification of the sinner, neither does it teach 
the sanctification of the believer, but it teaches the continuous 
acceptance of the saint, notwithstanding the imperfection of 
his holiness. Instead of teaching the doctrine in support of 
which it is so often quoted, it so distinctly implies the opposite, 
that it would have no meaning if that doctrine were true, 
unless, indeed, there be meaning in cleansing the clean. 

Dr Mahan’s books are much more of a theological character 
than any of the others that we possess. His system does not 
differ essentially from that which we have been considering. 
The main difference that we have noted consists in his allowing 
for the imperfections of man’s powers, as well as the imperfec- 
tions of his knowledge, as limiting the perfection of holiness 
attainable in this life. He states his views very clearly in 
the first discourse contained in his volume, entitled Christian 
Perfection. The text prefixed to the discourse is, “Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 
We wish he had told us in so many words whether he considers 
that he and his friends are perfect to the extent that that text 
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requires, according to any reasonable interpretation of it. We 
are quite willing to give him the benefit of the old Puritan 
distinction, that the AS in it does not denote equality, but 
quality. Now, since any idea that we can form of the divine 
perfection includes not only that he does everything that is 
good, and in an absolute and perfect way, but also that his 
whole being is absolutely and infinitely abhorrent of every 
form and degree of evil, it will follow that human perfection, 
if it be of the same quality, must imply the doing of everything 
that we know to be good, in the best manner that our faculties 
and powers are capable of, and that our whole being is abso- 
lutely, though not infinitely, abhorrent of every form and 
degree of evil. Vehement as are Dr Mahan’s protestations of 
his own attainment of perfection, and fairly, as we think he 
must allow, as we have admitted all that he can ask in limita- 
tion of the absoluteness of perfection required in the text of 
his own choice, we doubt if even he would venture in so many 
words to assert that he has attained to perfection as thus 
detined. If he did, then of course we should abnegate all right 
to judge him ; but we could not help thinking that, his sincerity 
being beyond question, it was more likely that he was self- 
deceived than that his estimate of himself was correct. And 
here we would notice that an enumeration of particular acts 
of holiness go but a very little way towards an answer to the 
question. Dr Mahan may have acted perfectly holily, as he 
believes he did, on certain occasions (and we have no doubt 
his actions on these occasions indicated a high degree of holiness, 
though we may have doubts as to the perfection of it even in 
the individual instances) ; and yet that will not prove him to be 
perfectly holy. A single act of sin constitutes its perpetrator 
a sinner, but a thousand, or ten thousand, holy acts, or holy 
words, or holy thoughts, do not constitute a man perfectly 
holy, or prove him to be so. 

Dr Mahan argues from the precepts and the prayers of Scrip- 
ture that perfection must be attainable in this life. He finds, 
for example, such a precept as that we have just quoted, and such 
a prayer on behalf of Christians as that of the apostle, “The 
God of peace . . . make you perfect in every good work, to do 
his will.” Is it conceivable, he asks, that our Lord would 
have given such a precept, unless in some way it could be 
fulfilled by those to whom he addressed it; or that the 
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apostle should have been inspired to utter such a prayer, 
unless He that inspired the prayer had been willing to answer 
it? In answer to this, it may probably be enough to say that 
surely God’s right to require is not impaired by the inability 
that we have brought upon ourselves to render the service that 
is due to him. Dr Mahan is well enough acquainted with the 
ordinary view of such texts, that the Christian has set before 
him the standard of absolute perfection, and that he is required 
to strive to come ever nearer and nearer to it; and that he 
shall assuredly, by the grace of God, ultimately attain to it. 
Now, will he- have the goodness, without admitting that this 
view is correct, to make the supposition that it were correct ; 
would not all such precepts and prayers be easily explicable in 
accordance with that supposition? But now let us, on the 
other hand, suppose that his view is correct, what follows, but 
that a great portion of the Scriptures is wholly inapplicable 
to a large, and ever enlarging, number of believers? As the 
law is for the disobedient, surely precepts and exhortations are 
for the imperfect. Was there no one amongst the disciples on 
the mount, no one among those Hebrews who had been illumi- 
nated, and had endured a great fight of afflictions, who knew 
in themselves that they had in heaven a better and an enduring 
substance,—no one amongst all these who had attained such 
perfection as Dr Mahan and his friends have attained? If there 
were but one such, he might have said, he must have felt, O Lord, 
this precept is not for me ; O Paul, this prayer is not for me. 
‘Dr Mahan has got fast hold of the idea that his system 
must stand or fall according to the interpretation of the 
seventh chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. As to the 
one alternative he is quite correct, as to the other not en- 
tirely so. If it be so that the apostle, in that chapter, 
represents himself as groaning under a body of death at the 
time of writing this epistle, that is a virtual demonstration 
that perfect freedom from consciousness of sin is not the nor- 
mal state of the Christian, and so Dr Mahan’s system would 
fall. Although, however, it could be shewn that in that 
chapter the apostle does not speak of himself at all, or that 
he speaks of himself only as he was before his conversion, it 
would not follow that, at the time of his writing the epistle, 
he was not burdened with sin, but only that in that passage he 
does not tell us that he was ; and so Dr Mahan’s system would 
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not necessarily stand. But while such an interpretation would 
not establish the system, it would neutralize an objection 
which must otherwise be fatal to it. Accordingly Dr Mahan 
sets himself with great earnestness to interpret the chapter as 
representing the mental exercise of an unconverted sinner. 
We have two expositions by him, one in his Christian Perfec- 
tion, and one in Out of Darkness into Light; while the 
Banner of Holiness has two others, one of which we should 
suppose to be also from his pen. It is worthy of notice that 
Mr Boardman and Mr and Mrs Smith frequently refer to the 
chapter as descriptive of the experience of a Christian man, 
but a Christian still imperfect, between his first and second 
conversion, between his conversion and his entire consecration. 
This will not satisfy Dr Mahan. He contends that the apostle 
is rhetorically describing the experience of a sinner under con- 
victions wrought by the law, revealed or natural, and, when 
brought to the brink of despair, enlightened in the knowledge 
of Christ as the great deliverer. He labours to shew that an 
unconverted man, whether Jew or heathen, may so feel that 
he may truly make use of such expressions as these, “I consent 
to the law that it is good,” “The good that I would,” “I delight 
in the law of the Lord, after the inward man ;” while, on the 
other hand, he maintains that Paul could not describe his own 
condition at the time of writing the epistle in such language 
as this, “I am carnal, sold under sin;” “Oh, wretched man 
that I am, who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” 
The whole interpretation, then, hinges upon these two ques- 
tions, Could an unregenerate man truly use such language 
regarding himself as in the former class of passages? Could a 
regenerate man truly use, regarding himself, the language of 
the latter class? The former question Dr Mahan answers 
affirmatively, we negatively. The latter he answers negatively, 
we affirmatively. Yea, we go much further than this, and 
hold that none but a regenerate man could truly describe 
himself so. 

With regard to the former class of passages, Dr Mahan must 
shew that all of them are applicable to unconverted men, we 
need only shew that one of them is inapplicable. Take, then, 
the strongest of them, “I delight in the law of the Lord, after 
the inward man.” The quotations that Dr Mahan makes from 
the Old Testament, and from heathen writers, to shew that 
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such language is applicable to unconverted Jews and Gentiles, 
fall far short of his purpose. Most of them have no bearing 
upon the matter at all. One of them (Isa. lviii. 2) does, in- 
deed, seem to make something for his purpose, since it speaks 
of a delight in that which is good. But then it is descrip- 
tive, not of the unregenerate, but of a community of God’s 
people who had backslidden into formalism, who needed not 
conversion but revival. The most that any one of the others 
contains is an acknowledgment that good is good, such an 
acknowledgment as natural conscience makes in all men, save 
such as have reached the lowest stage of brutishness ; but 
in no one of them is there any affirmation of aught that 
can be called delight in that which is good. Video maleora 
proboque, deteriora sequor. What is this but the very op- 
posite of what it ought to be, in order to support Dr Mahan’s 
position? “I follow the worse,” and why? For no reason but 
because I delight in it. And yet we are told that this lan- 
guage, put by a heathen poet in his heroine’s mouth, is near 
akin to that which the apostle uses in the passage under con- 
sideration! The truth is, that, in the apostle’s judgment, the 
unregenerate man has no “inward man.” He is carnal in- 
wardly as well as outwardly, all of a piece. He has not only 
flesh, but a “carnal mind,” all flesh together. 

We are quite aware that the position we have laid down re- 
garding the latter class of passages will appear paradoxical. 
But none the less is it true, that none but the spiritual man 
knows himself to be carnal, as a certain amount of knowledge 
is necessary, in order that a man may know himself to be 
ignorant. A man has made some progress in wisdom when he 
knows himself to be foolish. Of course, if a spiritual man 
described himself as carnal in such a way that he would 
necessarily be understood to mean that he was wholly carnal, 
his statement would be untrue. But this is not the necessary 
meaning of his language. If we heard a man say, “I am 
mortal,” we should never imagine that he was denying the 
immortality of the soul. Even so, when the apostle says, “I 
am carnal,” we do not understand him as denying that he is 
spiritual also. But could the apostle make the general state- 
ment, “I am carnal,” if it were true that he was also spiritual? 
We are not left to conjecture upon this point; for just four 
verses further on he makes precisely the same statement, 
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accompanying it with the explanation that it is in this sense 
that he makes it: “In me, that is, in my flesh, there dwelleth 
no good thing.” That assuredly is not the language of a carnal 
man, but of a spiritual man, to whom the remnants of a carnal 
nature still adhere. 

Then, as to the agonizing question, “ Who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death?” The unregenerate, merely 
carnal, man does not regard his carnal self as a body of death, 
although it is such; but the spiritual man so regards the 
remnants of his carnal self. Dr Mahan so regarded them till 
long after his conversion, and unless the question be simply 
begged, it may be that he ought to be so regarding them now. 

The importance of the answer depends upon the form of the 
question. Who shall deliver? I thank God, through Jesus 
Christ my Lord (I shall be delivered). And therefore, since 
such ultimate deliverance is in store for those who, while they 
have flesh, yet do not walk after the flesh, there is even now 
no condemnation. 

We have sometimes attempted to illustrate to our own mind 
what we believe to be the scriptural view of sanctification and 
perfection, by reference to what the mathematicians tell us 
concerning certain lines which they call asymptotes. These 
they define to be lines which, being produced farther and 
farther, will ever approach nearer and nearer to each other, 
but will never meet. Of course, two such lines cannot be both 
straight, but they may either be two curves, or a curve and a 
straight line. In the latter case, the straight line is commonly 
spoken of as an asymptote to the curve, but equally is the curve 
asymptotic to the straight line. And this is the view of the 
matter fittest for the purpose of our illustration. We picture to 
ourselves the straight unbending line of perfect holiness—even 
holiness as it is in God—and the pathway which the Christian 
treads, as the curve constantly approaching it nearer and nearer, 
yet still below it. In this respect it is analogous to progress 
in all good things on earth, to the progress of the artist, the 
musician, the poet, the student of science. Each aims at an 
ideal which he can never realise, but the high aim ensures high 
success. So the Christian, strengthened with might by the 
Spirit in the inner man, and guided by wisdom put by the 
Spirit in the hidden part, still forgets the things that are 
behind, and reaches forth to things that are before. Day by 
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day is he mounting, as on eagle’s wings, still onwards and still 
upwards, ever nearer perfection, but ever imperfect. Yet it is 
by no arbitrary decree that he is kept from perfection, but 
simply by the unalterable fact that the finite is not, and cannot 
become, the infinite. And may it not be—must it not be— 
that this constant progress and constant approach to the mark 
shall go on after death, as well as during his life on earth? In 
a very blessed sense, indeed, the soul of the believer shall at his 
death be made perfect in holiness, for then he shall be freed at 
once from temptation, from the last traces of indwelling sin, 
and from all the incumbrances and impediments which so 
interfered with the active service of God. But God’s holiness 
shall yet shine as a bright asymptotic line of light far above 
him, and while during centuries and millenniums he mingles 
with the seraphim about the throne, he will still with them 
behold, and still with them adore, and, beholding and adoring, 
will still with them approach; yet will his nearer approach 
only enhance his wonder and his adoration, and in even deeper 
and more reverential tones he will join in the anthem which 
they, with wing-veiled faces, shall still be singing, Holy, holy, 
holy, is the Lord of Hosts. THOMAS SMITH. 





Art. IV.— Fragments on Preaching.' 


c is not intended, on this occasion, to produce a treatise, or 

even a tract, upon the composition of a sermon. There 
are indeed a hundred different ways of making a sermon, all 
of them good if rightly applied. What it rather falls to me to 
do, is to pick out some topics which we, who all know a good 
deal about sermon-making, may perhaps do well to ponder in 
connection with the calling of a preacher. And probably a 
somewhat miscellaneous treatment will, on a subject of this 
kind, tend to promote the object of our meeting, quite as well 
as a more rigorous and orderly method. 

New Testament preaching dates from the day of Pentecost. 
Tongues as of fire rested on the assembled church ; and they 
began to speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them 

' Parts of a Paper read at a Clerical Club. 
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utterance. The word of God, the testimony of Jesus, the 
gospel of our salvation, preached in tongues of men of 
every race, was to be the form of power by which the king- 
dom of God, in our dispensation, should spread abroad and 
prevail. But the tongues were tongues of fire. This fire 
is, first of all, the Holy Spirit, whose quick, pure, and living 
presence it denotes. But then it is intimated that the Holy 
Spirit was to prove himself fire im the speech of men. It is 
intimated that human minds, as they uttered themselves to 
their fellows, and human speech in that utterance, were to 
prove capable of taking fire, so as to brighten and burn with 
the truth and power of God’s spirit. Such was the kind of 
preaching that was set agoing at Pentecost, and by it the 
world was to be won. Other forms of influence were not to be 
excluded. But this was to have the chief place. The word 
of power, coming burning-hot out of the living mouth of a 
believing man, is the leading form in which the Spirit’s 
presence is evermore to make head in the Church against the 
world, and is to carry the Church on in her mission in the 
world. This gives us the fundamental view of our work as 
preachers ; and nothing more is needed in order to illustrate 
its dignity and glory. 

In looking back on our own ministry, some of us perceive a 
lamentable want of advertence to this characteristic of the 
right preaching. I say a want of advertence; not merely 
want of the thing, but want of perception of the claim the 
thing had to be sought and aimed at. The tongues were 
tongues of fire. Certainly we do not draw, from this, the 
inference that the style of our preaching must needs be loud, 
startling, ringing with emphasis, running mainly in the lines 
of appeal, or denunciation, or enthusiastic devoutness. Still 
less need we assume that tongues of fire are usually tongues 
of fireworks. Al] these things will be regulated by a man’s 
disposition, by his mood, by his subject, and by his circum- 
stances. But, fire!—it suggests earnestness, intensity, love, 
wakeful attention to the moral aspects of truth, sensitive- 
ness to the mighty contrast of good and evil, sense of the 
greatness of God and salvation, gratitude, enthusiasm— 
how long might one go on in this way! No rules should 
be laid down as to the way in which this quality, being pre- 
sent, should make itself felt. Some men are very undemon- 
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strative. Some men indeed have natures that are normally 
cold, or at least seem cold, in all communications to others. 
Such men are not the fittest to preach ; yet I will not say that 
such a man cannot make a preacher. I have known fire in 
such a man evidence itself by a certain caustic quality, slow 
but penetrating, which roused one’s interest, fastened on one’s 
conscience, and could not be shaken off. 

Fire, by its nature, warms and burns. Hence this fire 
will usually get men over a difficulty which is sometimes 
fatally felt—the difficulty of getting into communication 
with other minds. Yet let us make this important point 
an object of special consideration, as in reason it always ought 
to be. It is an amazing thing how possible it is for a preacher 
to go contentedly on, not without some interest in his sub- 
ject, genuinely felt, and not without some effort of mind 
in discussing it, but yet without getting hold of his hearers ; 
without making them feel that he interests, enlightens, or 
helps them; and perhaps without any suspicion, on his own 
part, that this fatal defect exists. One of the causes is, that 
we are content to spend pains on what we are to speak, but 
do not bestow thought on what we are to speak to. Hence 
men work away in a kind of abstract method; they set before 
them a conception of what it is to do justice to their subject, 
or what is due to their ideal of a sermon, be that what it will: 
and in this groove of their own they proceed, without an effort 
to realise the state of mind, or states of mind, presented to 
them in the pews for the purpose of being influenced and 
enlightened. I do not maintain it to be requisite to present 
to our minds an exhaustive or detailed view of the mental 
states of the congregation. An effort to carry that out I 
should rather deprecate, for some reasons. It would probably 
be a false estimate ; and the attempt would lay too heavy 
a burden on the springs of thought and feeling, and would 
bewilder composition, instead of enlightening and guiding it. 
But we might often greatly help ourselves, if we were to 
make use of our general knowledge of men, and our par- 
ticular acquaintance with circumstances, for the purpose of 
estimating the inward state of as much as one person— 
and let it be one considerably different from ourselves ; his 
previous training, his present temptations, his mental condition 
and resources. In the vivid realisation of this one case we 
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might plan and preach our sermon. Or, suppose we should 
sometimes try this experiment :—Suppose that, without making 
any direct and preparatory effort of psychological divination, 
you resolve to compose and preach one sermon (on any common 
topic) for the special, and, as it were, sole benefit and impres- 
sion of one member of your flock, presented to your mind just 
as he sits in his pew. You need not begin by prying into his 
breast, but take him as represented in his familiar outer man, 
down to the curl of his whisker and the buttons of his great- 
coat. You are going, for once, to interest, to enlighten, to get 
hold of him. Plan the sermon as if you were planning how to 
talk to him on some subject that is delicate and important. 
Avail yourself of his business and his habits, make avenues to 
him, come up to him on this side and on that, to persuade him, 
and interest him, and arouse him. If you do this, what will 
come of it, when the sermon is preached? As concerns the 
person himself, to whom you devote so much attention, I promise 
nothing. I should not be amazed, nor greatly disappointed, if 
he sat like a statue, or if he slept like a dormouse. But I 
should think it far from unlikely that a score of other people, 
including some of the unlikeliest subjects, should give proof 
of quite exceptional interest; nay, I should not wonder if 
some of such unthought-of persons should give crowning 
evidence of your complete success, by an action of damages 
for defamation of character. 

Whatever the importance may be of a vivid realisation of 
the state of mind of the hearers, I do not push the matter so 
far, as to propose that we go wholly over to their standpoint, 
and speak to them wholly, as it were, in their own tongue. 
We apprehend their standpoint, that we may the more 
successfully force them to apprehend ours. For we are to 
interpret to them the Bible; that is to say, what we have 
gathered from the Bible, what we see in it, what it has brought 
us to. We have also to interpret to them not merely our own 
individual mind, but the mind of our church; that conception 
and impression of Bible truth in which the various members 
of our church find their common home. Nay, I may add, we 
have to represent to them the mind of the great church, the 
church universal, the thoughts and impulses which it has 
drawn from the Bible in every age. We are to make them 
aware of our standpoint. Yet even for this purpose it is well 
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to make many concessions. I have observed in some young 
men—some of the best—a disposition to shrink from the 
received nomenclature of religious thought aud feeling, because 
I suppose they felt or imagined a danger of its becoming a 
mere cant to speakers and hearers; they held it more manly 
and truthful, to select, sternly, a dialect that just fitted what 
thoughts they had, and that declined the common grooves. 
And certainly selectness and truthfulness in use of words is a 
great virtue in a speaker. Yet this purism—to call it so by 
way of taking the most favourable view of it—this purism 
involves an enormous loss. You lose the benefit of the educa- 
tion the people have had in the use of familiar words ; you lose 
the associations which these words carry ; you lose the mutual 
understanding which they so readily and happily establish ; 
and you lose, indeed, the very best opportunities for introducing 
the fresh phrasing that may fitly carry your fresh and living 
view—the opportunities that arise when you have carried the 
people so far, by a trodden road, and then turn upon them to 
force them to realise where they are got to, and what is like to 
come of it. 

Still, whatever is to be said about other people’s states 
of mind, the roots of successful preaching must be found, 
certainly, in the state of our own. 

By this I do not mean (let me here insert by way of paren- 
thesis) that the most arresting or stirring sermon will always 
be preached by him who is furthest on in the divine life, even 
if the preaching gifts are equal. It will not be always so. 
There is a certain kind of stirring and impressive preaching 
that stands connected rather with what you may call a first 
view of some great spiritual object or relation, standing out to 
the eye very clear, though far enough off as yet. This may 
be preached with an eager interest and animation, quite sincere 
in its way, and with great effect. Afterwards, when a man is 
really making head, he may not at times either see quite so 
clearly, or preach quite so strikingly. Crossing stretches of 
dry land, or of enchanted ground, or down in valleys, where 
the voice rises into a clamavi ex profundis, there cannot 
be the same vigorous and impressive unity of representa- 
tion ; though the preaching may be more profitable in other 
ways. I make little doubt that Augustine, in the days 
when the right conception of the Creator and Lord of all 
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burst upon his mental eye, as he read the Platonists, could have 
preached a sermon on God, more glowing, more filled with the 
confident determination to possess his hearer’s minds with the 
vision that fascinated his own, than in some later and better 
days. I think it is possible there may be preachers, whose suc- 
cess, such as it is, depends on their always coming up again and 
again to the borders of the promised land, which they never 
cross, and lashing themselves afresh into a kind of enthusiasm 
about what they see. They truly see it, afar off. A melan- 
choly business; because it gradually gets hollow and mechani- 
cal, and dies away. In preaching, as in every other Christian 
work, there can surely be no permanent success, but in connec- 
tion with personal progress. All I say is, however, that in 
preaching, as in other Christian works, we are not always to 
be disheartened, and filled with reproach, because we do not 
seem to succeed quite so well as we seemed to do at an earlier 
stage. We may be doing in reality better work than before ; 
and we may be on the road, the only possible road, to doing 
better yet. 

But this is a digression. I was saying that the roots of 
successful preaching must be found in our own state of mind. 

To this state of mind belongs, for one thing, faith in preach- 
ing itself—that is to say, a lively apprehension of the fitness 
and hopefulness of assailing the human mind, in its actual 
relations to God, with preaching, as an agency chosen by divine 
wisdom, and ordained with divine promises, to do work which 
nothing else can do. There are doctors who have no faith in 
treatment ; there are preachers who have no faith in preaching. 

On this, however, I do not dwell. 

But our own message ought to possess us, so as to bring 
about a certain concentration and vigilance. It is one thing 
that it should possess us, as a message to us, by which we live. 
Whatever we may have to learn about this, it is another, and a 
further thing, that it should possess us as a message by us,—a 
message with which we come charged, being ambassadors into 
this world with no other business. Here there rises before us 
this various human mind, on the great scale and the small, to 
which our embassy is, with which we have to deal. The 
human mind, with its busy rush of life sweeping on, its busi- 
nesses, its pleasures, its philosophies, its politics, its religious- 
nesses, its ungodly impulses, its conscience-stricken hours, its 
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cares, its fears, its sorrows, its sins. Confronting this we should 
be standing, full of our message, revolving its applications to 
what we have before us, ready to strike in with it. Unless the 
message, as our message, possess us firmly and vividly, the 
stream that is running will carry us away. If the message does 
so possess us, it will awaken a spirit of vigorous initiative. 
We are to make these men hear, to make them think, to reach 
their hearts. Imagine an ambassador charged, at some great 
crisis, with a momentous proposal difficult to carry through, yet 
such as may become an era in the history of nations. You can 
see him at levees, at assemblies, amid the whirl and bustle of 
court life, full of his plan, watching every current that runs, 
resolute to turn all to his purpose, if he can. Some such 
attitude becomes us. But then we are apt to fall into a pas- 
sive, timid, consuetudinary state of mind. Our message is a 
most excellent message; and shall be duly delivered twice 
a-week, or thrice even. But its wonderful relations to the 
human spirit are faintly and occasionally realised. The spirit 
of the world itself gets hold of us, more or less; it carries us 
away, sopites us, deadens us, brings in a leisurely superficial 
temper. It plays with our thoughts, runs off with our time, 
cushions our life on this side and that. It is the world that 
robs us of our sermons. 

It is the world that robs us. But that does not mean that 
the Christian preacher is to be a strict recluse. A recluse, by 
dint of sheer concentration of thought and feeling, may be a 
wonderful preacher. But the preacher’s true calling is rather 
to take an intense interest in the world, if he does it on right 
principles, and in a right spirit ; for to the world as well as the 
Church, and to the world in the Church, as well as the world 
without it, his message is. Indeed, I rather think there is no 
man to whom the world’s philosophy, and literature, and 
thoughts, and ways, may legitimately be so interesting as the 
preacher. For though all these must be dealt with cautiously, 
and under rules such as wisdom may suggest, still the 
preacher’s question (full first, it is supposed, of his own mes- 
sage) is, what have I to say to this human spirit that is 
working so? He will never completely solve the question in 
theory. But in striving to deal with it, he will preach his best. 
Which does not mean that he will always be discussing and 
disputing with the world’s thoughts and ways ; but that his 
sense, both of the very thing he is sent to say, and the very 
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creature he has got to deal with, grows intense, and real, and 
practical in this process; and so he will strike in like a man 
who means business. 

I believe the main immediate source of good preaching is 
really just this animated and vigilant concentration of the 
mind, in the consciousness of a wonderful message from God, 
and in the consciousness of the wonderful human spirit we deal 
with. Is it not very much in maintaining this, and quickening 
it, that the Holy Spirit furnishes men with that preaching fire 
which was referred to before? Without concentration and 
tension of mind, there will not be a vivid realization of the 
wonderfulness of any element of our work. ll will grow flat 
and unprofitable. 

It is all very well to say this. But then I am bound to 
acknowledge that whatever the aim or effort of our mind may 
be, whatever its habit, whatever its grace, human infirmity 
must count for a great deal. There are times when we are 
weary; there are times when we are stupid, even incredibly 
so; there are times when our feelings are dull and flat. In 
short, there are times when the mind can hardly be got to 
move ; at least it moves heavily ; and we recognise with dis- 
gust, but without knowing how to remedy it, that everything 
we plan is quite below even our most ordinary conceptions of 
what is reasonable and fitting. Yet we must preach. And it is 
well for us that we must; for there is no worse conduct of the 
mind than that which should permit us to wait for moods, and 
to decline effort till they come. 

In this case I speak with hesitation and submission. There 
are men who think it advisable to make the best of what 
comes to hand, prepare the sermon at the usual time allotted 
for that purpose, and do what you can with it, when it comes 
to be preached, committing it to Him who is able to bring 
strength out of weakness. There is a good deal to be said for 
this ; especially as the habit of getting regularly through work, 
and accustoming the faculties to be set to work at appointed 
times, under whatever difficulties may exist, is an eminently 
healthy one. Yet, for my own part, I should lean rather to fight 
the battle out to the last possible moment; to persist that 
better is to be found, and must be found. If this does not 
become a cover for dreaming, and doing nothing—if it is a 
strong determination to wrestle prayerfully with the subject 
till we get into the spirit of it, the effort is crowned sometimes 
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with wonderful successes ; along with smart penalties, I admit, 
for the Monday following. 

It is, perhaps, in this connection that most importance is to 
be attached to the mode of preparing for the pulpit, and, in 
particular, thoroughly training ourselves to make the most of 
unpremeditated speech—unpremeditated not as to the matter, 
but as to the words. This applies only to a percentage of men. 
Many—most perhaps—will, if they take the proper way, make 
the best sermon, by writing it deliberately in their study. They 
will make it even more lively and telling, in that way, than 
they could in any other. But there are some men whose 
minds never wake up, in the study, to the degree of which they 
are capable. At least, in the case of some men, capacities and 
aptitudes of great weight in preaching never wake up there. 
Hence a sluggishness or a relaxed mental tension appears in 
the composition of their sermons, which cannot be cured after- 
wards, if they are obliged to deliver mainly as they have 
written. Such men only rise to the situation when they 
come to the pulpit; but the sermon was settled, even in its 
phrases, twelve hours before. Ney was said to be an ordinary 
general enough, when the question was to plan movements in 
cold blood. It was when the balls sang round his head that 
the demon of battle woke in him, and his brain cleared as his 
heart grew high. Then those who had him on their hands 
found him a rough and sudden foe, full not only of courage, 
but of resource. So there are men who wake up to the full 
height of the great Christian argument, when they see the 
actual faces appealing to them from the pews. And for such 
men I suppose that an orderly preparation of thoughts as 
material for discourse, leaving a good deal open for the sug- 
gestion of the moment, must be the best plan; if, that is to 
say, they have acquired the art of commanding their thoughts 
and words before an audience. 

When from any cause the mind moves slow, it is an excellent 
resource, as we all know, to whet it on some great book. 
Though the Bible is the best of all books, it will sometimes be 
found that contact with the writings of some of those who have 
been, like ourselves, students of the Bible, gives a peculiar 
impulse to thought, and raises us suddenly into a new order of 
conceptions. Every man will have his own way and his own 
resources here. Sometimes we are helped by another's treat- 
ment of the very subject which we ourselves have in hand. 
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Sometimes—more often I should think—something helps us 
more, which stands in no very special connection with that, but 
belongs in general to the category of profound Christian 
thought. Generally I should say the books which helps us - 
in preaching are those which bring out the significance of life 
for truth, or of truth for life. 

In this connection perhaps I may be allowed to say, that I 
rather think our preaching suffers, all along the course of it, from 
want of sufficient conversancy with great and strong books, and 
of the meditative quality which, by somewhat deliberate con- 
verse with such books, is bred. The fact is, in this and other 
matters, the difficulty is time. In days gone by we have read 
so much of such books. Now we are busy men. Besides the 
periodicals and current literature, there is the special prepara- 
tion for pulpit work, which involves reading bearing precisely 
on the text, especially commentators. This runs away with most 
of the time we have. But I suspect it would be worth our while 
to make sacrifices here. Much will come out of a man who is 
a resolute, and at the same time a select, reader. A sentence 
of Pascal would sometimes shoot more light and life through a 
sermon, than all the commentators upon the text since the 
days of Noah. 

Nothing is to be prescribed as to kinds of books resorted to, 
provided they are either by men of genius, or by men of quite 
exceptional force of intellect and weight of judgment. The 
great point is here. Most minds deal with the form of things. 
But there are some which look into the substance of them, and 
hold up the thing as it is, with startling simplicity. It is 
the contagion of this vivifying power, the suggestions which it 
makes, that will often enable us to apply a quite fresh eye toa 
subject, to get that one decisive peep into it from which every- 
thing opens up in the right way. I do not know a more 
mortifying feeling, and it is one I have experienced too often 
not to know it well, than to feel sure that there is a road 
into a text, a right end to take it by; and yet to feel that I 
have not got it, and cannot find a trace of it, just because, no 
doubt, I fail rightly to present to myself those moral and 
spiritual facts and relations, which, if apprehended, would 
make the text instantly vocal with a hundred lessons. 

In this strait, some minds will benefit most by contact with 
some strong divine of their own school, and will be rather put 
out, perhaps, by resorting to anything more remote from the 
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tracks along which sermons are commonly evolved. But I 
should say that very frequently the mind receives a more 
wholesome stimulus from those who belong to latitudes further 
off, who utter their impressions of the common truth from a 
position far removed from ours. I will go further, and say that 
occasional deliberate and earnest contact with the very strongest 
men who are wholly outside the Church, or clean against it, is 
a decided part of our duty with a view to preaching. This 
awakens a far livelier sense of the reality, the plausibility, the 
tenacity of the views and convictions on which the world rests 
its position, and so it gives a far more impressive conception of 
the work we have in hand. Some of these views have truth 
and God in them, and are to be appropriated. Others will 
startle us by their energetic ungodliness, and so deliver us from 
contented commonplace. There were days in Scotland when 
the moderate clergy preached Epictetus. I hope those days 
never will return. But a man might often do a great deal 
worse than read a little in Epictetus. The consideration of the 
Pagan’s lofty aims and self-denying rules, and resolute insight 
into the worth of things, might inspire very wholesome reflec- 
tions about the temper and the worth of our people’s Christianity, 
and our own too. And there are men far less religious than 
Epictetus, from whom we may learn, at least, the strength of 
an enemy. 

I have said nothing about the matter of our preaching. We 
are all agreed, I suppose, that the main burden of it ought to 
be the main things ; that is to say, the declaration of the mes- 
sage of salvation through Christ, with all the elements of truth 
which combine to make that message clear and impressive, or 
which prepare the mind for following out its admonition. It 
is sometimes made a question whether the articulate statement 
of the method of redemption in Christ, substitution, atonement, 
faith, forgiveness, and eternal life, should not be present, and 
somewhat prominent, in every sermon. I, for my part, do not 
accept that rule; although I add, that I consider every 
sermon to gain in excellence, into which there naturally 
interweaves itself an exhibition of the work of redemp- 
tion, and the way of being made partakers of it. But 
nothing is really useful that is artificial; and no good service 
is done to those capital truths, by their being introduced 
awkwardly, and with no suitable connection and preparation. 
Now there are texts which naturally lead into lines of thought 
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that are not central, and yet most useful for occasional treat- 
ment. And there are congregations. A man may have a 
congregation that is gospel-hardened, and partly Antinomian. 
And though it would be very unwise, and unjustifiable every 
way, to treat them to mere legal preaching, and to give them 
the satisfaction of crying down their pastor as a heretic, it may 
be very wholesome, occasionally, to stop emphatically short of 
the truths they run away with, and to press exclusively the 
truths they run away from. But I should suppose it to be a 
rare thing that a fitly written sermon by a Christian minister 
should not have passages, which would call up to the mind dis- 
tinctly the common ground of gospel on which preacher and 
hearers stand. I should think it not wise to preach sermons 
often, in which some cordial, and pretty articulate, reference 
to the great matter of Christian thankfulness and ground of 
Christian hope, would be out of place. And I suspect that, in 
every sermon on every kind of subject, a certain mode of treat- 
ment ought to have place that goes a great deal deeper than a 
mere restatement, however ample, of the evangelical theology, 
and which may render the sermon far more profoundly evan- 
gelical than any catchwords or shibboleths can do. There 
ought to be an implied view of God, of men, of truth, of spiritual 
life, such as could not be, unless the gospel were believed ; 
such as makes everything delivered articulate naturally into 
evangelical belief; such as makes the mind and heart to look 
out towards Christ and the cross, even if these for the present 
are not specially dwelt upon. To be thoroughly evangelical, 
in that sense and manner, even on the most purely ethical or 
historical texts, seems to be a very great and rare attainment. 
Perhaps a more arduous question, in some respects, is that 
which has respect to the representation to be given, and the 
impression to be made, as to Christian practice : how to bring 
out the genius of real Christian life. Here, of course, comes 
in the question of the way in which redemption and its doctrine 
bears practically on the cast, and spirit, and attainments of 
that life. How shall we adequately represent what it is to live 
by Christ ? To succeed well in this department is itself a first- 
rate commendation of a preacher. And yet this is but one 
part, though the greatest part, of the great whole. Our business 
is to set the hearer, if it may be, in view of the true lines of 
Christian living, and in sympathy with its peculiar genius—its 
earth, its skies, its airs, its sounds, its outlooks. Here, doubtless, 
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we shall all do well to feel how much depends on the preacher’s 
own state. The Protestant preacher’s task is peculiarly arduous. 
The Romish preacher, so far as he aims at practice, has simply 
to aim at the ascetic. The more of that he can get, the better 
he succeeds. But the Protestant preacher has to make palpable, 
and illustrate, the Christian view of the world. He has to 
shew how earthly callings, and earthly relations, are to enter 
into that highest life, where all is forsaken for Christ, and all 
is sold to win that pearl. To do it, so as to make men feel that 
the kingdom of God is in truth and in power, is no light task. 
A high and sound tone in this department, simple, thorough, 
sincere, which makes it an evident and acceptable thing to 
give up all for Christ, and to lay down our lives for the 
brethren, is necessary, in the pulpit, if there is to be healthy 
Christianity, genuine humility, thorough conviction of sin, and 
earnest and deep repentance. 
And who is sufficient for these things ? 
RoserT Rainy. 





Art. V.—The Negative Tendencies of the Age. 


ERE any one, amid the ceaseless activity of the age in 
which we live, to put forward the inquiry of inspired 
wisdom, ‘‘Is there anything whereof it may be said, See, 
this is new?” and to answer that inquiry in the words of 
inspiration, ‘‘There is no new thing under the sun,” the 
scoffer would curl his lip in derision, and the sceptic be 
ready with the muttered sneer, “‘dreaming idealist,” ‘‘piet- 
istic enthusiast,” while even the thoughtful would consider 
such a statement as farfetched and extravagant. And yet, 
as the stream of time rolls on, the words of Israel’s wise 
king are being more and more verified, ‘“‘The thing that 
hath been, it is that which shall be; and that which is done 
is that which shall be done.” We may mournfully exclaim, 
with the legendary hero in Tennyson’s beautiful poem : 


‘** The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways,” 


or lament the incessant change to which everything here 
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below is subjected, in the words of one who is said to have 
“uttered nothing base” : 


‘* It is not now as it hath been of yore, 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
The things that I have seen I now can see no more.” 
But still, in spite of all the progress, the restless activity, 
the intense eagerness to grasp at every new bauble that 
presents itself with its tinsel-glitter to the wondering eyes 
of the leaders of our age, we have every reason to affirm 
that, in reality, “there is no new thing under the sun.” Is 
not the ocean of truth as unfathomable as in the days when 
the dying philosopher compared the researches of a lifetime 
to the work of a child gathering pebbles on the sea-shore ? 
Have any of the great discoveries of the age brought us 
nearer the goal we are so desirous of reaching—the haven 
of rest where the storm-tossed bark may ride safely at 
anchor? Does not the unknown and inscrutable surround 
us and hem us in on all sides? Have we, in reality, added 
to the sum of human knowledge, or are we ever mocked by 
the phantasmagoria of a diseased intellect? Are we not 
ever at work with problems which seem incapable of solution 
the further we advance; and does not the end of our intel- 
lectual wanderings often bring us back to the point from 
where we started? Our age is involved in a labyrinth of 
speculations. As the wheel of time revolves, the new is 
ever superseding the old, and the old is ever becoming 
the new. From the dead past the mouldering remains of 
extinct philosophies are brought into the light of day, the 
fast decaying members are touched with the magic wand of 
science, and they spring again into life and vigour. Long- 
forgotten theories, gropings after truth, abortive attempts 
to pass the limits of the known, and to enter the world of 
the unknown and unknowable, are revived, modified by some 
master-spirit ; and the admiring crowd of worshippers fall 
down before this golden image of their fancy with a shout 
of adoration, ‘‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” Yet 
the simple cottager, whose scanty stock of words has never 
passed beyond the narrow range of household duties, and in 
whose life of toil the Bible has shed the rays of a brighter 
world, is often nearer the truth when she utters the prayer 
of faith, “‘Our Father who art in heaven,” than all the 
vain dreamers who are ever chasing the phantoms of their 
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own creation. Every age is but the outgrowth of every 
preceding age. The atmosphere of human thought is filled 
with ideas which come floating in upon our consciousness to 
rouse us into activity; we give these ideas a new form, 
clothe them in other words, modify them according to our 
fancy, develop them slightly to suit new intellectual tastes, 
and then we are considered original thinkers! Truth never 
alters, though the way of presenting it may be new. ‘‘ The 
child is father of the man” in this respect also, that as the 
ages roll on, the germs of thought which apparently lie dead 
in the intellectual soil, are preserved, cherished, and prepared 
for future use.’ This past and present are indissolubly 
united; the past has formed the present, the present forms 
the future. We live upon the past, we have the future 
under our control; our own present is but a single step 
beyond the narrow range of what has ceased to be. Hence 
our present is but too often a repetition of our past, and our 
future a repetition of the present. 

As an illustration of this thought, we may instance the 
different stages through which the transmutation theory has 
passed. While ancient philosophy, unable to account for 
the origin of the universe, started the most extravagant 
theories, and evolved everything out of one simple element 
—whether earth or air or fire or water—or otherwise 
sought for a substratum in some imaginary indivisible 
atom, which, by combination with other atoms, formed all 

1 Great thinkers have at all times felt their want of true originality. Thus 
Goethe : ‘‘ Much is talked about originality ; but what does originality mean? 
We are no sooner born than the world around begins to work upon us ; its 
action lasts to the end of our lives, and enters into everything. All that we 
can truly call our own is our energy, our vigour, our will. If I could enume- 
rate all that I really owe to the great men who have preceded me, and to those 
of my own day, it would be seen that very little is really my own.” Canon 
Liddon, who quotes this passage in his Bampton Lectures, says, on the same 
subject : ‘‘ Our relationship to the world of thought has been, after all, that 
of a nurse, not that of a parent. We have protected the idea, cherished it, 
warmed it, and at last it has grown within the chambers of our own mind 
until we have recognised its value, and let it forth into the sunlight, shaping 
it, colouring it, expressing it after a manner strictly our own, and believing 
in good faith that because we have so entirely determined its form, we are 
the creators of its substance.” A thinker of a different school, Mr Buckle, 
in his History of Civilisation remarks: ‘‘ It is impossible for any man to 
escape the pressure of surrounding opinions; and what is called a new 
philosophy or a new religion, is generally not so much a creation of fresh 


ideas, but rather a new direction given to ideas already current among con- 
temporary thinkers.” 
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we see around us, modern science, throwing its mantle over 
the wild speculations of antiquity, carries the extravagance of 
ancient sages a little further, and leaves us to grope about in 
the greatest uncertainty, continually taunting us with the 
cry, ‘Where is thy God?” Thus Lamarck derived all 
animals from a monad, which in course of time developed 
into a polypus, and this polypus again into all other forms of 
life, even the most elevated. The great transforming agent, 
according to this system, is ‘‘the force of habit, and the 
efforts which the new animal imposes upon itself.” There 
are other transforming agents besides these, such as “the 
influence of subtle fluids,” ‘‘ efforts of internal sentiment,” 
‘acts of organisation,” terms which are not very intelligible. 
But the principles which underlie the theory are very simple. 
Changes in external circumstances are supposed to super- 
induce a real change in the wants and requirements of the 
animals. These changes in their wants again necessitate 
new actions to satisfy these wants, so that, finally, new 
habits are engendered. These habits again tend to develop 
new organs, or strengthen those which are specially required, 
or render obsolete by neglect those which do not answer to 
the new wants. Thus, for example, the various kinds of 
antelopes in escaping from beasts of prey, had to depend 
chiefly upon their fleetness and agility. This, in course of 
time, gave them that symmetry of form and elegance in 
structure which we so much admire. In the same way the 
water-fowl acquired their web-feet after long ages of struggle 
in a new element to which they were attracted, and in which 
at first they could not move very freely. Lamarck acknow- 
ledges God as Creator, but as the Creator merely of dead 
matter. Matter is composed of minute cells, which act and 
react upon each other according to the play of different 
forces, so that, ultimately, life is produced by a sort of spon- 
taneous generation. God Himself looks on with supreme 
indifference. Having once delegated His power to nature, 
He sinks into insignificance altogether. 

Lamarck’s theory was soon superseded by another. The 
anonymous author of the Vestiges of a Natural History of 
Creation, adopting La Place’s ‘‘ nebular hypothesis,” main- 
tained that, as the heavenly bodies were formed from an 
original fire-mist under the influence of physical laws, in 
the same way every organic existence on the globe may have 
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been produced. He held that “‘ the simplest and most primi- 
tive type gave birth to a type superior to it in composite- 
ness of organisation and endowment of faculties, and this 
again to the next higher, and so on to the highest.” Accord- 
ing to him, “ the great trunk of animality lies in the ocean, 
up even to the mammalia.” Seas and sea-animals were the 
first, therefore, to present themselves on the face of the 
earth; and, by a process of development, as the dry land 
gradually began to rise, the various animals which people 
the surface of the globe began to make their appearance. 
The line of development closes in man,—‘ Last of all issued 
from the woods a being erect, majestic, and with many 
traits of external beauty, to overspread the whole earth with 
his race.” Great stress is laid upon the changes which the 
human foetus undergoes in the womb. It is well known that 
the human fetus passes through the different stages of the 
reptile, fish, bird, and man: from this it is argued that 
man, the highest stage, is but the development of the lowest, 
and that, therefore, there is a regular gradation upwards, 
the simpler forms always producing the more complex. 

Mr Darwin’s theory of ‘natural selection, and the pre- 
servation of the fittest,” is but another phase in the whole 
inquiry. Here, too, we are brought back to some “ primor- 
dial form from which all the organic beings that have ever 
lived on this earth may have descended.” The difference 
between Mr Darwin and his predecessors consists mainly in 
the fact, that, while they insist upon the existence of some 
internal power of development by which new forms are con- 
stantly produced in the great struggle for improvement, he 
maintains that the laws of nature do all that is necessary, by 
combining against the weakest, killing them off, and only 
preserving the fittest. 

Without pronouncing an opinion on these different 
theories, do we not find in them the speculations of ancient 
philosophers slightly modified to suit the intellectual wants 
of this generation? Have we, in reality, made progress in 
the direction of truth? Behind such words as “law of de- 
velopment,” ‘‘natural selection,” “acts of organisation,” 
and many others met with in Lamarck, the Vestiges, and 
Darwin, do we not find the vast abyss of the unknown, which 
will ever remain unexplored, and into which the feeble taper 
of science can throw no ray of light? What do these terms 
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imply? Are they not mere inventions to hide our ignorance, 
without solving the difficulties? With regard to Lamarck, 
Lyell has well said : 


“When Lamarck talked of the ‘efforts of internal sentiment,’ ‘the 
influence of subtle fluids,’ and ‘acts of organisation,’ as causes whereby 
animals and plants acquire new organs, he substituted names for things, 
and resorted to fictions almost as ideal as the ‘ plastic virtue’ of some 
geologists of the middle ages.” ! 


The author of the Vestiges speaks of the law of development 
as some abnormal and not yet understood tendency: if abnormal, 
and not understood, what have we gained? Is it not possible 
that, after all, we may be wrong in our suppositions; and 
that, what we attribute to the great unknown, is the work of 
a supreme Mind, whose acts, however inscrutable, are guided 
by wisdom and love? Let us have done with this prating 
about ‘‘ unknown tendencies,” and not venture to start a 
new theory of creation, when we cannot clearly define our 
position. Mr Darwin also does not give that full explanation 
of the new law which we desire. It is supposed to be some 
power of nature, yet where it originated, how it works, how 
it brings about the various changes in structure and form, 
we are left to ourselves to discover. If nature works these 
mighty changes, then what is nature? Mr Darwin defines 
the word as ‘“‘the aggregate action and product of many 
laws.” If nature be merely “an aggregate of laws,” how 
can we speak of its power of selection? A mere “ aggregate 
of laws” can surely have no inherent power to produce such 
mighty changes as are here implied? If for nature we 
substitute God, we can find no difficulty in ascribing to Him 
the origination of certain laws which are under His own 
control. Mr Darwin complicates matters still further by 
calling nature, natural selection, struggle for existence, ‘‘ meta- 
phorical expressions.” And yet these ‘‘metaphors” perform 
acts of intelligence and scientific skill, are called powers, as 
though they had real existence, and, in fact, have many of 
the attributes which are usually attributed to the Deity. Mr 
Darwin, anticipating some such objection, calls it superficial, 
and maintains that it is difficult to avoid personifying nature, 
even though natural selection be spoken of as an active 
power or deity. But the strength of the objection lies in 


1 Principles of Geology, vol. ii. p. 254. 
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the fact, that nature is made a person, and not, as it ought 
to be, an observable mode of divine activity; that nature’s 
“laws” are considered to be certain independent forces over 
which God has no control; that the world is given over to 
the dominion of chance, or else becomes a self-governing 
machine, surveyed with stoical indifference by a distant, 
impotent God. Mr Darwin is at liberty to make use of any 
number of ‘‘ metaphors”; but metaphors are not realities— 
and if not realities, how can they be supposed to perform 
acts of scientific skill? Or granting them to have real ex- 
istence, where do they exist? in the animals themselves ? 
or is there something outside of the animal-world superin- 
tending this process of change? In other words, must we 
acknowledge that, after all, the Supreme Being has more to 
do with the origin of species than the new theory is inclined 
to admit? In justice to Mr Darwin, it must be admitted 
that he does not exclude the divine Being. There is room 
for the action of Providence, which shades the insect’s wings 
to preserve it from danger, or hardens the shell of the 
mollusc when exposed to a rougher sea. But, after all, the 
Deity is ignored, and nature substituted; and the idea of a 
special providence adapting its arrangements to the new 
circumstances which occur, left out of view entirely. Mr 
Darwin attributes to nature a creative energy which belongs 
to God alone; the devout student of the theory may still 
find room for the action of God’s providence, but from the 
theory itself this does not necessarily follow. 

What advance, then, has Mr Darwin made on Lucretius ? 
He, too, assigns to nature the highest place in his system ; 
he speaks of her as ‘‘ creatrix,” as calling all things into 
being without the intervention of the gods, as acting spon- 
taneously in the generation and development of all organisms. 
Has Darwin improved upon this? Is not his theory the 
outgrowth of past speculations ? and are its modifications 
really an advance upon bygone fancies of ancient philosophy ? 
“The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be; and 
that which is done is that which shall be done.” History 
must and will repeat itself; what one age rejects, another 
will consider the highest wisdom; and thus to the very end 
of time philosophical speculation will busy itself with the 
highest problems, and modify, change, remodel, whatever 
results may have been reached by antiquity. 
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Our age is not very original. We are blown about with 
every wind of doctrine. Scientific investigation is becoming 
more and more anthropocentric inStead of theocentric. Hence 
in the anthropological studies of the age a subordinate place 
is assigned to the Deity, except where He is brought forward 
as a mere Deus ex machina to support some tottering theory 
or system which is fast crumbling away. Everywhere we 
meet with the eager inqury, ‘‘ What is truth?” and too 
often the answer is given in the hopeless language of Faust : 

‘* Ich sehe dasz wir nichts wissen kinnen 

Das will mir schier das Herz verbrennen.” 
Hence there is intense restlessness, coupled with intense 
credulity. That which is fresh, startling, paradoxical, which 
feeds the flame of restless inquiry, which increases without 
satisfying the yearning for something real and substantial, 
is hailed with delight, while old landmarks are shifted and 
old truths denied. 

The master-spirits of the age are feeling this struggle. 
Intellectual and moral weariness is the result. Nowhere 
does this appear more prominently than in the poetry of 
the age. Turn to any modern poet, and you find expression 
given to this feeling of despair which characterises every 
sphere of investigation. Pressensé has well said: ‘“ All 
poetry is a rainbow formed of tears wrung from us by our 
present miseries, with rays of glory from our noble origin.” 
There is sadness in all true poetry, because there is sorrow 
in the human heart. The poet gives expression to the 
heart’s longings and aspirations, its sorrows and cares, its 
doubts and struggles. To know the temper of an age, one 
must study its poetry. In the greatest drama of modern 
days—the Faust of Goethe—we find this startlingly exem- 
plified. Goethe has read the world’s heart. Hence those 
wild ravings of Faust are but the echo of the world’s cries, 
his struggles but a copy of the world’s attempts to free itself 
from uncertainty, error, and doubt. The agony of his 
despair bears the impress of reality. His soul is the battle- 
field of contending forces. On the one hand, there is a 
burning desire to fathom all the mysteries of the universe, 
‘the secrets of th’ abyss to spy,” to know the unknowable, 
to scale the battlements of heaven, to settle the doubts 
which disturb mind and heart, to lay the evil spirit which 
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is destroying the very life of the soul ; and on the other, the 
feeling of helplessness, of utter inability to rise above the 
world and its associations, the conviction that he is ‘‘ cabined, 
cribbed, confined,” bound to the sensual and earthly, groping 
about in a darkness where no ray of light has penetrated, or 
can penetrate. The past is mystery, the present full of toil 
and trouble, the future all opaque, because knowledge cannot 
solve the riddle of continued existence hereafter : 
‘¢ Oh happy he who still can hope 
Out of this sea of error to arise ! 


We long to use what lies beyond our scope, 
Yet cannot use even what within it lies.” 


Faust tries to rouse all his energies to the task; he would 
follow the sun in his course; he would rise from the world 
with its doubts and fears and unsatisfied longings : 


‘* Oh God ! for wings to lift me from the ground, 
Onward, still onward after it to strive !” 


Alas! with the wings of the spirit no corporeal wings can 
keep pace. The yearning to move onwards and upwards is 


inborn. The struggle to reach the goal is incessant. But 
there is internal war the more we try to overcome doubt and 
darkness and despair : 


‘¢ Two souls, alas ! within my bosom throne ; 
One from the other wildly longs to sever. 
One with a passionate love that never tires, 
Cleaves as with cramps of steel to things of earth ; 
The other upwards through earth’s mists aspires 
To kindred regions of a loftier worth.” 


In the quiet of his study Faust opens the sacred volume 
to find comfort there. The heart craves for a revelation; 
perhaps the supernatural may bring a solution to all doubts. 
But the captious spirit is not satisfied: it still questions. 
Mind and heart, reason and faith, struggle for the mastery ; 
and the sacred Book is closed without bringing peace. Thus 
cast adrift, thus hopelessly lost to all holy influences, Faust 
enters into a league with the evil one, who drags him down 
into the very filth of debauchery; but the end is bitterness, 
the bitterness of hell. 

What Goethe has thus described in Faust, was specially 
applicable to his own age. The mighty heavings of the tide 
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of unbelief which was beginning to sweep everything before 
it, were experienced in his day, and the master felt its in- 
fluence, and gave expression to popular feeling. Hence a 
vein of sadness runs through much of his poetry, and that 
of his contemporary, Schiller. Schiller’s life was, in many 
respects, a nobler one than Goethe’s. He stands above 
Goethe in the purity of his character, but below him in true 
poetic genius. Goethe never shrinks from grappling with the 
very highest life-problems, and he attempts a solution in his 
own naturalistic way. He himself has said in the West- 
dstliche Divan: ‘‘ The only real and the deepest theme of the 
world’s and of man’s history, to which all other subjects are 
subordinate, is the conflict between faith and unbelief.” 
But the frivolity of his character makes him impatient of the 
struggle; that conflict has never been a matter of inward 
experience. Hence Goethe solves his problem in a very 
unsatisfactory way, while Schiller stands aghast at the 
awfulness of the crisis, and the tremendous issues involved 
in it. Schiller, therefore, attempts no solution: he bewails, 
with a pathos which is irresistible, his own inability to “‘ face 
the spectres of the mind, and lay them.” It has been well 
said, ‘‘Schiller knew sin, but no redemption from sin, no 
spiritual harmony; Goethe knew no sin, and therefore he 
attempts to harmonise without redemption.”’ The contra- 
dictions between desire and attainment, between hope and 
fear, between faith and unbelief, meet us everywhere in 
Schiller. Thus, in the Gdétter Griechenlands—a poem 
oftener misunderstood than any other—he enters a strong 
protest against the shallow deism of his day. His soul 
thirsted after the living God, and rationalism gave him a 
cold abstraction, which quenched all spiritual life. Hence 
he sought for a living breathing reality in the gods of 
ancient paganism. Those gods were human—the ideal 
creations of a mind seeking perfection, the embodiment of 
all that was beautiful and true in character or in life—but 
the dreary negations of unbelief lacked all that was divine, 
and ignored all that was human. No wonder that an earnest 
inquirer after truth should recoil from a theology so cold and 
lifeless. In some of Schiller’s touchingly beautiful lyrics 
1 Goethe's Faust. Eine Studie door J, H. Gunning. 
VOL. XXV.—NO, XCVI, G 
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we find indications of his earnestness. But there is a hope- 
lessness, a deep undertone of sadness, which startles while it 
attracts us. Thus, in Der Pilgrim, he exclaims: 
‘* Ah, the pathway is not given, 
Ah, the goal I cannot near ; 


Earth will never reach the heaven, 
Never can the There be Here.” 


In Sehnsucht and Der Taucher the same restless spirit gives 
utterance to its yearnings without any hope of relief. 

But turning from Germany to England, we observe in the 
poetry of our own day the same struggle between the positive 
and negative. In Tennyson this has become painfully real. 
The most philosophic of his poems is In Memoriam, but 
already in the Idylls of the King we have an indication 
of his peculiar aptitude for treating the highest subjects in a 
truly artistic way. The weird music keeps us spell-bound ; 
the purity of thought and loftiness of sentiment make an 
impression not easily forgotten. King Arthur is supposed 
to represent “the king within us—our highest nature— 
whether conscience, spirit, the moral soul, religious sense.” 
Each of the Idylls gives a picture of the wavering conflict 


between this highest principle and all the lower appetites 
and passions. King Arthur is at last overcome and sorely 
wounded, is conveyed ‘‘to the island valley of Avilion,” 
whence, 


‘* After healing of his grievous wounds, 
He comes again.” 
Whether in this we have indicated the soul’s spiritual 
resurrection, or its purification by trial and disappointment, 
is not quite clear. There is a haziness about the whole, an 
air of mystery, which obscures the meaning; the allegory, 
if rightly interpreted by us, is not always well kept up. 
Like Sir Bedivere, we stand on the shore of that inland lake, 
gazing wistfully after the departing king, revolving many 
memories. But the only sound which reaches our listening 


ear is that of 
‘* The ripple washing in the reeds 


And the wild water lapping on the crag.” 
We have, therefore, to seek elsewhere for further light. 
In Memoriam gives us that light. Mr Tennyson’s creed 
is expressed there. Always ready to let the science of the 
age sway his mind, and influence his thoughts, he is evi- 
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dently afraid to break with old forms of belief, and yet too 
careful to be hurried away by the new. The death of his 
friend has awakened memories of bygone days: he pictures 
that friend to us in all the nobility of his character and 
the grandeur of his intellect. Mr Hallam has had to 
struggle with doubt ; every thoughtful mind has its seasons 
of perplexity. But a pure and lofty soul was his, fighting 
the spectres which himself had raised. In lines of touching 
beauty he has described his struggle : 
‘** Dark, dark, yea ‘irrecoverably dark ’ 

Is the soul’s eye ; yet how it strives and battles 

Through th’ impenetrable gloom to fix 

That masterlight, the secret truth of things 

Which is the body of the infinite God.” 
Tennyson also, in his tribute to the memory of his departed 
friend, speaks of him as 

‘« Perplext in faith, though pure in deeds.” 
The two are kindred spirits; and as the grave closes over 
the one, the survivor tries to look beyond death, and to clear 
up the mysteries with which it is surrounded. He raises a 
long series of speculations about the unseen world, from 
which he himself shrinks in the end, because his perplexity 
becomes greater the more he tries to grapple with his doubts. 
He leads us to the very borders of the unknown, and, as a 
mighty ocean stretches before us, we have to strain our eyes 
to catch a glimpse of the distant shore. But no ray of light 
pierces the darkness which surrounds us. Guided by one 
who has himself to feel his way, and who exclaims, 
‘* I falter where I firmly trod,” 


we are conscious of the utter futility of attempting to obtain 
the proper answer to those ‘‘ obstinate questionings ” which 
have been forced upon us. 

In Memoriam is in this respect a creature of the age. 
It is a grand and beautiful poem, remarkable for its reverence 
for the things of God; and yet too negative to meet the 
spiritual wants of the day. To the decay of faith, which we 
all lament, it presents but feeble opposition. The poet 
appeals very hopefully to the 

‘* Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen Thy face, 


By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove,” 
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But, screening himself behind his ‘“ honest doubt,” he dis- 
cards many of the existing creeds, because truth is not to 
be found in them. He starts question after question, which 
he leaves unanswered, insinuating, though not fully express- 
ing, what he really does believe. He tries in vain 


‘* To face the spectres of the mind, 
And lay them.” 


The very hopelessness of the task appals him; and the 
reader is left to solve the difficulties as he may, without any 
help from the writer who has raised those doubts. This 
dallying with doubt displeases us. But we live in an age of 
doubt, and our poets have caught the spirit ; so that from 
them we cannot expect that higher and nobler faith which 
** endures as seeing him who is invisible.” 

Mr Swinburne is far more negative than Tennyson. He 
openly avows as his creed : 


‘* God, if a God there be, is the spirit of man, which is man ;” 
and ventures to prophecy in terms bordering on blasphemy : 


‘* Yet thy kingdom shall pass, Galilean: thy dead shall go down with the 
dead.” 


Mr Arnold, again, in the piteous accents of despair, exclaims : 


‘* Your creeds are dead, your rites are dead, 
Your social order too ! 
Where tarries He, the power who said, 
‘See, I make all things new ’?” 


Thus we have full expression given to the various tendencies 
of the age. Some we find boldly breaking with the tradi- 
tional creeds of Christendom, taking refuge in a hopeless 
scepticism, feeling perhaps that 
‘*°Twere best at once to sink to peace, 
Like birds the charming serpent draws, 


To drop headforemost in the jaws 
Of vacant darkness, and to cease.” 


Others are always hesitating between the two extremes, 
afraid to wander too far from the beaten track, and yet bold 
enough to break through old-established creeds, and to find 
a way for themselves. Such half-heartedness is sickening ; 
and yet it passes for enlightenment. The more negative a 
certain class of men become, the more they boast of their 
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superior wisdom. They detect flaws in the ancient building 
of faith. They take out a brick here, and a piece of mortar 
there, carefully stopping up the holes thus formed with the 
dry sand gathered from a dreary waste of barren speculation. 

But, turning again to Germany, it is interesting to notice 
how scientific materialism expresses itself in poetry. Ludwig 
Feuerbach, who not very long ago passed the ‘“ bourne 
from which no traveller returns,” has written a long poem 
on death (Reimverse auf den Tod), part of which we tran- 
scribe : 


“T depart from this life, to surrender myself to nothingness. The old 
fable, indeed, teaches that I should come among the angelic host ; but 
this is only a delusion of theologians, who have ever deceived us. My 
troublesome self will rot in its coffin ; ideality will be at an end, for 
death is no mere joke. . . . Therefore, beloved ego, adieu, adieu for ever. 
Alas ! alas ! weep not, dear soul, though the ego be shattered to pieces. 

. I go down into nothingness, to become the fuel of fresh life. . . . 
To you, beloved posterity, who will take our places, and draw the breath 
of life from our cold graves. . . . I must come to utter nothingness, if a 
new ego is to arise from me.” * 


Here we have reached the culminating point where the 
materialistic science and the poetry of the day converge. 
In no country has materialism expressed itself so boldly as 
in Germany. It does not believe in the supersensuous, the 
transcendental, the superhuman. Knowledge comes to us 
through the senses; the senses reveal to us only the exist- 
ence of matter, infinitely modified by force. Thus Biichner 
declares it der oberste Grundsatz (the ruling principle) of 
his philosophy, that there is ‘“‘no force without matter ; 
no matter without force.” Hence we know nothing of mind, 
except as dependent upon matter. Matter is alone true and 
real, uncreated and eternal. It is the “‘ primeval cause of 
all existence ;”’ and by the eternal interfusion of matter and 
force, all organic existences have been produced. Manis but 
the highest and last stage in this process of development. 


“The same carbon and nitrogen,” says Moleschott, “‘ which the plants 
derive from carbonic acid, humic acid, and ammonia, becomes successively 
grass, clover, wheat, beast, and man, to be again dissolved into humic 
acid and ammonia.” 


Thus there is an eternal springing into life, and becoming 


" Quoted by Luthardt, Fundamental Truths of Christianity. 
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extinct ; a death springing out of life, a life growing out of 
death. Annihilation there is not; neither is there any 
immortality of the soul, for we know nothing of the soul: 


“The only immortality there is,” says the same writer, “is, that when 
the body is disintegrated, the ammonia, carbonic acid, and lime, serve to 
enrich the earth, and to nourish the plants which feed other generations 
of men.” 


Man is therefore but the product of certain chemical ele- 
ments ; his thought the result of certain molecular changes 
in the nervous system. To return to a Creator who called 
him into being is absurd, for the body is soon decomposed, 
and ‘a spirit without a body,” according to Biichner, “is 
as unthinkable as electricity or magnetism without the 
matter of which they are the manifestations.” '’ Creation, 
therefore, is a term unknown to materialism; Creator, a 
postulate in the systems of theologians, a predication of an 
ultra-mundane existence, which the inexorable logic of 
scientific observation has proved to be false. 


“We know of no creation,” says Vogt, “ either in the beginning or in 
the course of the world’s history, and regard the idea of an extra- 
mundane self-conscious Creator as ridiculous.” [With the Creator all 
responsibility ceases.] “It is indeed true,” says Vogt. ‘“ Freewill does 
not exist, neither does any amenability or responsibility, such as morals 
and penal justice, and heaven knows what else, would impose upon us. 
It is impossible to demonstrate the admissibility of punishment. At no 
moment are we our own masters, any more than we can regulate the 
secretions of our kidneys.” 


Such is German materialism. We have seen how one 
of its leaders found expression in poetry. It has been well 
said, that ‘true poetry occupies itself with only one theme 
—the torments of the human soul before the question of its 


? It is not strange, amid the conflict of opinions, to hear a distinguished 
naturalist, whose Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selections have become 
so deservedly popular, maintaining the very opposite theory. Matter, accord- 
ing to him, does not exist, all is Mind. ‘‘ The whole universe,” he says, ‘is 
not merely dependent on, but actually is, the Wit of higher intelligences, or 
one Supreme Intelligence.” Matter is not ‘‘distinct from, and co-existent with, 
Mind ;” ‘‘it is afar simpler and more consistent belief that matter, as an 
entity, distinct from force, does not exist, and that Force is a product of 
Mrixp. Both science and philosophy have demonstrated our incapacity to 
prove the existence of matter as usually conceived ; while it admitted the 
demonstration to each of us of our own ideal self-conscious existence.” Surely 
history is repeating itself, and instead of advancing on the royal road to 
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destiny.” Whenever, therefore, a great intellectual or 
spiritual crisis is impending, by which our aspect of things, 
human and divine, will be modified, we shall find in con- 
temporary poetry what effect it has on the human heart. 
Poetry, therefore, ought to be the reflex of those ideas which 
agitate and disturb the conscience. In our age especially, 
when the wildest theories force themselves upon our atten- 
tion with startling reality, we must examine its lyrical poetry 
to notice the effect. If it be true, as Fichte has observed, 
that “our systems of philosophy are too often the retlex of 
our hearts and lives,” it is nevertheless true that questions 
which disturb the heart and influence the life, will find an 
expression—not in the dry, formal language of philosophy, 
but in the softer melody of verse. M. Caro, therefore, has 
conferred an obligation on all lovers of literature, when, in 
an article in the Revue des Deux Mondes, of 15th May 1874, 
he drew attention to the writings of a Madame Ackermann, 
whom he calls un poete positiviste. She is a true poet, whose 
views of life are based on the speculations of Darwin, 
Spencer, and Comte. There is a hopelessness, a despair, in 
her poetry, which indicate the terrible and melancholy 
earnestness of her convictions : 


“Her fierce passion, and her protestations against the God whom she 
abandons, strikes the reader at once on opening these pages. He feels 
keenly the violence of her anathemas against old forms of the ideal and 


the divine, which the poet repudiates with too much hatred, because she 
cannot believe in them.” 


It is impossible in a translation to give back the fire of her 
poetry. A few specimens are all that we can give. Her 
greatest poem is styled Prométheé, consecrated and dedicated 


truth, we are retracing our steps. Is Berkeley’s idealism to be brought up 
again in our day? Truly ‘‘ the thing that has been, it is that which shall be ; 
and that which is done is that which shall be done ; and there is no new 
thing under the sun.” Mr Wallace thinks that the ‘‘ noblest truth in philo- 
sophy, and what may prove the highest fact of science,” has been expressed 
in the following verse of an American poetess : 


* God of the granite and the rose, 

Soul of the sparrow and the bee ! 

The mighty tide of being flows 
Through countless channels, Lord, ffom Thee ; 

It leaps to life in grass and flowers, 
Through every grade of being runs ; 

While from creation’s radiant towers 
Its glory flames in stars and suns.” 
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to the name of Pascal. She cannot understand a life of 
Christian heroism, calmly bearing its cross without a 
murmur. Hence she reviles the God of Pascal. Against 
that God—the God of the gospel—her exasperated blas- 
phemy hurls its bold but impotent defiance. It is thus she 
breaks out : 
‘* In Thine avidity, disastrous, infinite, 
A cross and death were all Thou gavest him ; 
Thou didst but rob his treasures, one by one ; 
His love, his genius, Thou didst take away. 
A sacrifice complete ! no mortal e’er 
Did yield so many gifts to Thee ! 
Thy light was lightning falling on his soul ; 
Thou didst devour both holocaust and altar.” 
But, after all, can there be such a God? Is it possible that 
a Being so fierce, so passionate, disposes the lot of man, and 
*‘gluts his ire” by imposing massacre or inflicting agony ? 
If He exist at all, let us dare Him with fierce anathema, to 
reveal His terrible power, and to crush us at once. Shall 
we meet Him with a salutation when about to trample upon 
us, and, like the gladiators of old, exclaim, “Ave Cesar, 
morituri te salutant ’’? 
** Who knows? perhaps we sin in such a way 
As to provoke His wrath ; His arm of strength 
Might hurl this feeble planet from its sphere, 
And break in thousand pieces this, our globe. 
Our daring then will save from being born, 
You, whom the gloomy future hides from view ; 
We then shall triumph—we, who ceased to be, 
Because this God with man can strive no more ; 
Oh joy immense, after such misery ! 
Upon the ruins of this charnel-house 
At length to raise the cry of liberty— 
‘ No longer men on earth, the last were all.’” 
What, then, is to be the end of all? Shall we, thus liberated, 
reach the millennium of glory, when conscience, freed from 
servile fear, shall breathe more freely under the deserted 
heaven? Faith banished for ever, God dethroned, will that 
open for us a grander and happier future? Alas! the reply 
is, “‘ We shall be sadder than ever.” The poet triumphs, 
because reason and science have conquered all; but there is 
a grimness of despair in that song of triumph which startles 
and appals us : 


‘* At length there opens up, where science thrones, 
A void, which faith has held, alas! too long ; 
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There, in that dark abyss as lord, it reigned, 

And meant to fill it with its dismal light, 

But now we drive thee from thine own domain. 

Oh, tyrant fierce! the day and hour are come 

When thou shalt wander exiled and alone, 

Thy phantoms gone, and closed for e’er th’ unknown. 


‘* But he who triumphs o’er thee will expire ; 
His ruin is complete, the conqueror overcome. 
In dispossessing thee, all has been lost ; 

We stay, but without refuge, help, or hope, 
The vast abyss still opens to our gaze, 
And the desire, though banished, still returns.” 


Have we not something Miltonic in this poetry? Are we 
not reminded of Satan’s despair, when heaven was closed 
for ever, and hell, with all its horrors, broke in upon the 
suffering fallen angel ? 

Our poet, having worked herself into a state of frenzy, and 
intoxicated with blasphemy, now turns to Christ. The cross 
is to her a stumbling-block. Pascal found rest for his soul 
on Calvary. But, alas! he has been sadly deceived. That 
Christ can bring no peace : 


** When from his Golgotha, with blood-stained brow, 
Thy Christ would come to us, His arms outstretched, 
And to our bleeding heart would bring a balm, 

And with His word divine would whisper peace. 


Then would we turn from this celestial tempter, 
Who offers us His blood, but takes our reason. 

We would resist th’ exchange so terrible, 

Our mouth would never cease from crying ‘ No !’ 
No, not that cross, which casts a baleful shade, 

A night, in which the human spirit dies ; 

That cross, which bars the way to all advancement. 
No, not that instrument, where innocence 

And justice, too, expire.” 


Thus breaking with faith, with God, with Christ, life becomes 
a sad, a hopless mystery. A dire necessity sweeps us on, from 
which there is no deliverance, either here or hereafter. 
Madame Ackermann does not stand alone. Her pessim- 
istic creed is shared by many; and though few thinkers 
dare to go the lengths she went, she has but given expression 
to what many feel. In our age there is a tendency to revive 
ancient speculation. Men have wearied themselves in their 
search after truth; the task has become hopeless, and a 
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refined heathenism has been declared the highest wisdom 
of the day. It is ever thus when men leave the fountain 
of living waters, and hew out cisterns which can hold no 
water. The human heart craves for some revelation of 
God, and if the Word made flesh be discarded, man will 
create his own God, and worship that creature of the 
imagination. Hence the tendency to revert to ancient 
forms of belief; hence the paganising of religious thought. 
It reminds us of a scene in Shakespeare’s Hamlet. When 
the ghost of Hamlet’s father appears before the castle of 
Elsinore, Horatio addresses it in great perturbation :— 
“‘ Speak, speak, I charge thee, speak!” And when it stalks 
away, apparently unconscious of his presence, he yet again 
makes an attempt to attract its attention, ‘I'll cross it, 
though it blast me.” So, too, in this intellectual and 
spiritual crisis, of which we are the witnesses—a crisis 
terrible in its significance and intensity—we often hear the 
ery of the burdened heart to the unknown God: “ Speak, 
speak, O God; we charge thee, speak!’’ But as no voice 
reaches us from the sky, as no answer comes, save the 
dreary echo of our own cry, as Moses and the prophets are 
to be the only guides sent us from on high, the daring 
blasphemy of many who have long since broken with tradi- 
tional beliefs, or discarded the God-given revelation, exclaims, 
“T’ll cross Him, though He blast me.” ‘The grandest 
intellects of the day have gone to wreck in this way. We 
have not, indeed, the frivolity which characterised the great 
revolutionary crisis in France. The age of the Diderots 
or Voltaires is past. Men are in earnest; all flippancy 
disgusts the sober-minded. But it is the earnestness of 
those whose task is a hopelessone. It is scepticism shaping 
its course in the dark. There is not the freshness and 
vigour and elasticity of faith. Reason attempting to grope 
its way up to God, unaided and alone, may well be compared 
to the stern warrior, with brow furrowed by lines of thought, 
eagerly trying to gain a foothold at the sword’s point, amid 
the mists and darkness of the Unknown; while the angel 
form of faith is soaring upwards with radiant face, and eyes 
beaming with light from above. Nowhere does this strike 
us more sadly than in the later works of John Stuart Mill. 
Reared in a cold atmosphere of negation, under a father 
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whose austerity chilled the heart of his nobler son, nursed 
in the selfish Utilitarianism of Bentham, taught from his 
very youth to suppress those feelings of love which gushed 
from his heart—we find a character which at once com- 
mands our respect, though it inspires us with pity. There 
was @ spiritual crisis in that life, which is well described in 
the ‘‘ Autobiography,” a revolt from the narrow soulless 
Benthamism of earlier years. The ‘‘ happiness theory” was 
modified, anda certain amount of satisfaction was the result. 
But other and greater questions remained ; the life-problems 
had not been solved. How shall we account for the sin and 
misery in the world? is there really a wise and beneficent 
Creator who “ seeth the end from the beginning,” and who 
maketh “all things work together for good to them that 
love God”’? A hopeless pessimism gives answer: “ I could 
not find absolute goodness in a world so corroded with 
suffering and deformed by injustice as ours.” And in the 
posthumous essays on Religion and Theism, we are told 
that the one great characteristic of nature is ‘its perfect 
and absolute recklessness”; that nearly all the things which 
men are hanged or imprisoned for doing to one another are 
nature’s every-day performances”; that ‘‘ Anarchy and the 
Reign of Terror are overmatched in injustice, ruin, and 
death, by a hurricane and a pestilence.” What, then, is 
God? Mr Spencer had long since, in his peculiarly dogmatic 
way, maintained that ‘“‘duty requires us neither to affirm 
nor deny the Personality of God.” Mill the elder had found 
‘no halting-place in Deism until, after many a struggle, he 
yielded to the conviction that, concerning the origin of things, 
nothing whatever can be known.” But Mill the younger 
simply ignores God. The world, according to him, is 
hopelessly wrong. The elements of good and evil are ever 
struggling for the mastery, and even those “ optimists” who 
believe that ‘‘ whatever is, is best,’ must conclude ‘‘ that 
their God could do any one thing, but not a combination of 
things ; that His government, like human government, is a 
system of adjustments and compromises ; that the world is 
inevitably imperfect, contrary to His intention.” If there be 
an Author of good at all, a Being of perfect beneficence, 
then ‘the only admissible theory of creation is, that the 
principle of good cannot at once and altogether subdue the 
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powers of evil, either physical or moral.” His beneficence, 
therefore, if granted, is at the expense of His power. If Mr 
Mill had half the frivolity of Strauss, he might have quoted 
with equal satisfaction those words of Diderot, “Il n’y a 
point de bon pére qui voulut ressembler a notre pére céleste” 
(Alte und neue Glaube, p. 30). These being Mr Mill’s views 
about God, what are his views about Christ, and the Bible 
which has painted Christ’s character? Of the Bible he 
speaks with a reverence which many of his followers might 
copy : 

“ Even now it would not be easy, even for an unbeliever, to find a better 


translation of the rule of virtue, from the abstract to the concrete, than 
to endeavour so to live that Christ may be our life.” 


Miracles are, of course, rejected. The gospel of John is 
a compound of mysticism, borrowed from Philo and the 
Alexandrians, and of ‘‘ long speeches about himself put into 
the mouth of the Saviour.” These speeches, which the 
Church of God at all times has considered her greatest 
treasure, are characterised by Mr Mill as “‘ poor stuff,” which 
numbers of men ‘‘ might have stolen” at any time, “as the 


multitudinous sects of Gnostics afterwards did.” And yet 


“the prophet of Nazareth, even in the estimation of those who have no 
belief in his inspiration, must be placed in the very first rank of the men 
of sublime genius of whom our species can boast.” He was “a man 
charged with a special, express, aud unique commission from God, to lead 
mankind to truth and virtue.” 

Such is Mr Mill’s theology. Students of his works were 
prepared for some such result. The theology is generally 
the outgrowth of the philosophy. And in Mr Mill’s philo- 
sophy we find utterances which might have led us to 
anticipate his opinions on the Being of God, as set forth 
above. Mind and matter are not carefully distinguished, and 
made imperceptibly to shade into each other. Mind is con- 
sidered to be ‘‘ a series of feelings and possibilities of feel- 
ing ;” matter ‘‘a series of sensations, with a background of 
possibilities of sensation.” But as sensations and feelings 
are necessarily interwoven, it may be questioned whether a 
real distinction is here given. Hence Mr Mill elsewhere 
rather inconsistently says, ‘‘ The thread of consciousness 
which composes the mind’s phenomenal life, consists not 
only of present sensations, but also of memories and expecta- 
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tions.” The difference between matter and spirit is a cardinal 
point in all philosophy. If this difference be overlooked, 
wrong conclusions in the great doctrines of theology will be 
the result. The belief in a personal God, and the immortality 
of the soul, will have to be givenup. What Mr Mill thought 
of the immortality of the soul, we cannot gather with suffi- 
cient clearness from his posthumous works. He speaks of 
a “ problematical future existence,” and believes in a kind of 
pure morality not dependent for its ascendancy on any hope 
of reward. The consolation man is to receive from this 
morality would be the approbation ‘‘of those whom we 
respect, and ideally of those living or dead whom we 
admire or venerate.” This seems to correspond somewhat 
to the idea of Comte, who maintained that every great 
man had two forms of existence: the one conscious before 
death ; the other unconscious after death, in the hearts and 
memories of other men. As Mr Mill’s theory of morals, 
though an improvement on Bentham’s, is a thorough selfish 
one, it need not surprise us that its application is limited 
to this world. When, therefore, he speaks of the “infinite 
and eternal beatitudes”’ as ‘‘ baseless fancies, which must 
recede into the past,” and puts in their place “‘ the good of 
one’s country,” and “the absolute obligation towards the 
universal good,” it may well be questioned whether Mr Mill 
believed in a future state.’ The difference between matter 
and spirit is the question brulante of our day, and every 
leading thinker has to deliver his opinion. Hence Professor 
Huxley, in his own impetuous way, expresses his contempt 
of all opponents in the following emphatic words : 

“ After all, what do we know of this terrible matter, except as a name 
for the unknown and hypothetical cause of states of our own conscious- 
ness? And what do we know of that ‘spirit’ over whose threatened 


extinction by matter a great lamentation is arising, like that which was 
heard at the death of Pan, except that it also is a name for an unknown 





1 In the Posthumous Essays, a section is devoted to the discussion of the 
Immortality of the Soul. But there is a haziness about it, a want of out- 
spokenness, which one would not have anticipated. The usual arguments for 
the immortality of the soul are discarded. All we know is, that there is a 
probability of a continued existence hereafter. ‘‘ There is no assurance,” says 
Mr Mill, “ of a life after death, on grounds of natural religion. But to any 
one who feels it conducive either to his satisfaction or to his usefulness, to 
hope for a future state as a possibility, there is no hindrance to his indulging 
that hope” (p. 210). 
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and hypothetical cause or condition of states of our consciousness? In 
other words, matter and spirit are but names for the imaginary sub- 
strata of the groups of natural phenomena.” ? 


Along with matter and spirit, every supernatural element 
in the history of the world, every providential adaptation of 
means to an end, every manifestation of design in the works 
of nature, isignored.’ God is an unknown quantity, a cipher 
in the universe. Professor Huxley has published no creed, 
but he is unsparing in his denunciation of traditional beliefs. 
He avows himselfa disciple of Hume, claims fellowship with 
Herbert Spencer, believes only in “‘ experimental reasoning 
concerning matter of fact or existence,” commits every 
volume to the flames which does not contain “ abstract 
reasoning concerning quantity and number,” banishes all 
else to the region of ‘‘ sophistry and illusion.” 

A man of a totally different stamp is Mr Matthew Arnold. 
His religion is that of the polished gentleman, who does not 
shrink from a refined atheism, as long as it does not exercise 
the conscience overmuch. Mr Arnold finds that the Bible 
has lost its hold upon the masses, because men have read 
the Bible wrong. The key to a true interpretation is 
“culture,” which is variously defined as ‘‘ perception, deli- 
cacy of perception, the quality specially needed for drawing 
the right conclusion from the facts.” To this must be 
added, ‘‘ a special knowledge, good fortune, natural tact, to 
make our criticism sure.” But true ‘‘ culture” is difficult ; 
so, too, is the right reading of the Bible. Mr Arnold, how- 
ever, as the high priest of culture, will lead the way for as 
many as choose to follow. Unfortunately, however, his 
creed consists of cold, lifeless abstractions. He begins by 
denying the personality of God. Our conception of God 
springs from a gross anthropomorphism, which involves us 
in a number of absurdities. God is not a person, but 
simply the ‘“‘not-ourselves,” “‘the stream of tendency by 
which all things fulfil the law of their being,” which ‘ aman 


1 Lay Sermons, p. 143. 

2 [This Article was in type before the delivery in Glasgow, 16th February 
1876, of Professor Huxley’s Lecture on Morphology and Teleology, which 
shews the consistency of the theory of evolution as held by him and the 
argument from design for the being of God. We welcome this frank and 
honest utterance, as modifying the statements in the text.— Eb. ] 
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of imagination instinctively personifies as a single mighty 
living and productive power.” Even among the Israelites 
God was simply “‘ the power that makes for righteousness.” 
But popular religion has wrongfully represented that same 
God of Israel as ‘‘ a magnified and non-natural man, work- 
ing stupendous miracles.” What Moses meant by the term 
Jehovah, was simply “‘ the not-ourselves, by which we get the 
sense for righteousness,” while modern interpretations have 
raised the name into that of “‘a mere mythological deity,” 
or by translating it as ‘‘ Lord,” have given us “ the notion of 
a magnified and non-natural man.” Gradually, however, 
even among the Jews, there arose an ‘‘ Aber-glaube, or extra 
belief,” by which the simple creed of their fathers was 
encrusted with dogmatic prejudices. Revelation lost its 
clearness, and the popular religion become more and more 
anthropomorphistic. Prophets and righteous men, it is true, 
tried to preserve the simplicity and purity of their primi- 
tive beliefs, but the mass of their countrymen could not be 
raised out of their numberless misapprehensions in regard to 
the Supreme Being. Men began to look forward to the future, 
in the hope that some great and radical change, socially, 
politically, and religiously, would ensue. Hence the belief 
in a coming Messiah sprang up. Even prophets delighted to 
picture this glorious future in glowing colours, but in reality 
‘it was a kind of fairy tale which a man tells himself; which 
no one can prove impossible to turn out true, but which no 
one also can prove certain to turn out true.” When Christ 
appeared, He applied to Himself what the prophets had 
predicted. But while doing so, He tried to restore those 
simpler, purer intuitions, which time had nearly effaced 
from religious thought. His “‘ sweet reasonableness, exqui- 
site, mild, winning felicity,” together with ‘‘ His method of 
inwardness, and the secret of self-renouncement working in 
and through this element of mildness,” which produced the 
total impression of His “‘ epieikeia” or ‘‘ sweet reasonable- 
ness,” were the means by which He brought about this 
change. His watchwords were repentance and peace, the 
former consisting specially in that ‘‘ method of inwardness 
which takes counsel with conscience ;” while to produce the 
latter He drew attention to the fact, that man in this world 
has to live two lives—a higher and a lower—the higher 
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being “the life properly so called, full of light, endurance, 
and felicity,” and destined to rule over, restrain, and keep 
under the lower, ‘‘ in connection with the lower and transient 
self.” 

This, then, is the new religion of culture. Whether it be 
an improvement on the old Hegelian theory, that God is 
only man’s contemplation of his own inward being, may be 
gravely doubted. At times Mr Arnold makes an approach 
towards Hegelianism, as, for instance, when he says that the 
impulse in man to seek after God is not different from the 
impulse to seek his own perfection. But while Hegel’s 
religion is the apotheosis of self, Mr Arnold denies the 
‘*theos” altogether; and God, “if a God there be,” is to 
him some dreary abstraction, of which nothing whatever 
can be predicated. Hence Mr Arnold’s book is a mere 
literary curiosity. It has its merits, from a literary point of 
view; but, in reality, nothing has been contributed towards 
the solution of the great problem of the day—how to har- 
monise Christianity with negative thought. The new 
reading of biblical doctrine, attempted under the influerice 
of broad churchism and culture, is a failure; and the new 
theory will soon be consigned to the limbo of theological 
antiquities. Washington Irving has somewhere said that 
“theories are the mighty soap-bubbles with which the 
grown-up children amuse themselves, while the honest 
vulgar stand gazing in stupid admiration, and dignify these 
learned vagaries with the name of wisdom.” The theology 
of culture has but added another soap-bubble to the many 
which amuse the grown-up children of the age. 

While thus the existence and personality of God are the 
great themes of discussion in our day, it is interesting to 
notice the opinions of leading scientific men on these 
subjects. There is too often a shirking of the question, a 
hesitancy to express themselves fully and clearly, observable 
among physicists. The form in which they delight to speak 
of God is as the great Unknown ; or, otherwise, they so re- 
present nature as though the existence or non-existence of 
God is a matter of no consequence at all. Hence the 
doctrine of final causes, as adopted by Christian philosophy, 
is entirely ignored in modern biological research. Every 
manifestation of design in the works of nature, every adap- 
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tation of means to an end, which we in our simplicity 
deemed conclusive in establishing an argument for the 
existence of God, has been gradually explained away. It is 
granted, indeed, that there are wonderful correspondences ; 
but we are warned against ascribing any intention to nature. 
Where we speak of a designer, science speaks of the laws of 
development and growth; where we rise up on stepping- 
stones from nature to nature’s God, science interposes a 
barrier of fixed, unalterable, inexorable law. It is main- 
tained that life is a mere mode of motion; that there is no 
such thing as “‘ vital force;” that what we, in our ignorance, 
called by that name, was merely another form of one of the 
‘physical forces.” Even the spiritual part of man’s nature 
is but a modification of the various physical forces acting 
upon the bodily organs. Sensation and thought are due to 
molecular changes in the nerve-centres, and the brain; what 
we term “soul,” is but matter under different influences. 

May we not fairly ask here for proof, for evidence, upon 
which these bold assertions rest. If unverified theories 
and fanciful hypothesis take the place of experiment and 
observation, do not scientific men lay themselves open 
to a charge of dogmatism, which is as pretentious as it is 
unphilosophical and intolerant ? And what have we gained? 
As far as human research goes, living and dead matter seem 
to run in parallel lines, and science has not yet found the 
point where they converge. 

Following in the wake of Huxley, Professor Tyndall has 
attempted to solve the mystery of the universe. In his 
inaugural address at Belfast he maintained that the great 
benefactors of mankind were the atomic philosophers— 
Lucretius, Democritus, Epicurus, Giordano Bruno—for they 
tried to base science upon law, and swept from the field of 
theory a mob of gods and superstitions with which the 
popular mind had crowded scientific investigation. Lucretius 
especially finds favour, and is quoted with approval, where 
he ‘combats the notion that the constitution of nature was 
in any way determined by intelligent design,” and maintains 
that, “from all eternity, atoms had been driven together, 
and, after trying motions and unions of every kind, had 


fallen at length into arrangements, out of which this system 
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of things has been formed.” Professor Tyndall endorses the 
views of those philosophers of antiquity and of modern days, 
who denied the existence of any design in nature, and 
believed that the whole universe was formed by the fortui- 
tous concourse of atoms. These atoms—small and indivisible 
portions of matter, without intelligence, will, perception, 
life—have produced all we see around us. But where do 
they come from? Have they existed from all eternity, or 
must we consider them to be “the prepared materials, the 
manufactured articles, which, formed by the will of the 
Highest, produced, by their subsequent interaction, all the 
phenomena of the material world?” This is the theory held 
by Professor Clarke Maxwell ; but of him Tyndall says very 
significantly, ‘‘I doubt the legitimacy of his logic.” It is 
indeed acknowledged that there is some insoluble mystery, by 
the operation of which “life is evolved, species deferentiated, 
and mind unfolded.” The key to the true solution must be 
found in the words of Lucretius, ‘‘ Nature is seen to do all 
things spontaneously of herself, without the meddling of the 
gods;” or, in the saying of Bruno, that ‘‘ matter is the 
universal mother who brings forth all things as the fruit of 
her womb.” And if we trace the line of life backwards, we 
must be prepared to answer questions which are approaching 
with accelerated speed, and which must be answered, whether 
they are introduced with reverence or irreverence. Hence 
the Professor sums up his theory in the following words : 

“ Abandoning all disguise, the confession that I feel bound to make 
is, that I prolong the vision across the boundary of the experimental 
evidence, and discern in that matter which we in our ignorance, and 
notwithstanding our professed reverence for its Creator, have covered with 
opprobrium, the promise and potency of every form and quality of life.” 
No wonder that these dreary negations have found a fitting 
climax in words of sad meaning : 

‘Here, however, I must quit a theme too great for me to handle, but 


which will be handled by the loftiest minds after you and I, like streaks 
of morning cloud, shall have melted into the infinite azure of the past.” 


It is true these words have been recalled, and some exqui- 
sitely beautiful lines from Wordsworth’s poem on Tintern 
Abbey have been substituted. But the words have been 
uttered, and the shock caused by them has possibly urged 
Professor Tyndall in his published address to alter and 
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amend what at first he may have considered perfectly 
legitimate." 

If views like these are generally adopted, what then is to 
be the religion of the future? To this question M. Caro has 
given answer in that interesting paper on Madame Acker- 
mann’s poetry, from which we have already quoted. If, he 
says, the doctrines of physicists are the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, there will in the future be 
no feeling of aversion to Jehovah, such as we now have to 
Jupiter. For there will be but one philosophy, that of 
nature ; one religion, that of nature; one poetry, again that 
of nature. Jehovah will disappear, and nothing remain but 
that gouffre défendu of Madame Ackermann, ‘“ around which 
our desires will be eternally wandering,” and that Unknown of 
which Mr Spencer speaks so authoritatively. M. Caro is right: 

‘* If Tyndall’s last word be indeed the last, 
Of Hope and Faith hence with each rag and tatter, 


A black cloud shrouds our future, as our past ; 
Matter, the wise man’s God : the crowd’s—no matter.” 


Dogmatism is characteristic of the science of the day ; and 
a recklessness has taken possession of the leading physicists, 
before which everything is to give way. Tyndall himself 
has boastfully pointed to the time when “all religious 
theories, schemes, and systems which embrace notions of 
cosmogony . . . must submit to be controlled by science, 
and relinquish all thought of controlling it.” That time, 
according to him, has now come. We may wonder at the 
audacity which has prompted this assertion, and regret, 
with the Spectator, “‘ that cowardly subservience to authority 
which marks some would-be students of science.” But 
there are many who will accept this mindless theory of the 
universe, because all religion, all responsibility, will be done 
away with. ‘Thought evolved from matter is thought 
without responsibility, man is necessarily sinless;” and 
conscience will raise its warning voice in vain. 

While the learned thus indulge in the wildest possible 
extravagances, there is provided for the masses an increas- 
ingly redundant supply of infidel and impure literature. 

* We have quoted from the address as published in Nature immediately 


after delivery, and not from the pamphlet as altered by Professor Tyndall, 
after the various criticisms, 
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Dr Duff drew attention to the fact some year or two ago, in 
his admirable address as Moderator of the Free Church 
General Assembly. It has been calculated that in 1851 
more than 12,000,000 copies of infidel publications were 
issued from the London press alone ; while the total annual 
issue of immoral publications, according to the Edinburgh 
Review of the same year, has been estimated at 29,000,000— 
making therefore a larger aggregate than the total issues of 
the Bible, Tract, and other religious Societies. The perusal 
of these works by the lower classes, and the sensational 
stories scattered abroad by the wretched penny papers, 
contribute largely to spread infidelity and immorality among 
the masses.' 

But the truth must prevail. Christianity has nothing to 
fear from these repeated attacks. With the lamps burning 
and the loins girt, the Church must wait for the coming of 
the Bridegroom. ‘‘ The gates of hell shall not prevail 
against her.” The story is told, that about a hundred years 
ago a number of infidels met together in the magnificent 
saloon of Baron d’Holbach. The doctrines and the person 
of Christ were discussed ; and every one of the assembled 
guests aimed his shafts of ridicule at the Christian religion. 
At length Diderot, one of the fiercest and most impetuous 
of the number, rose and said : 

“ Excellent, excellent gentlemen ! in all the world none will be found 
better able to combat traditional beliefs than you. But yet of all the 
evil we have meditated against that accursed book, the Bible, I challenge 
you all to compose a history so simple, and yet so dignified, as that of the 
sufferings and death of Christ—a history which, after so many centuries, 
still exercises such an influence.” 

When these words had fallen from the lips of Diderot, an 
ominous silence took possession of the assembled infidels.” 

' Popular demagogues in our day are trying very hard to uproot Chris- 
tianity. Asan instance may be mentioned what Christlieb calls the “ blas- 
phemous manifestoes of the Commune and the ‘ International.’”’ In La Libr. 
Pensée for October 1870, Gustave Flourens, a leader of the Red Republican 
party in Paris, wrote as follows :—‘‘ Our enemy is God. Hatred of God is 
the beginning of wisdom. If mankind would make true progress, it must be 
on the basis of atheism. Every trace of religion must be banished from the 


education of our children.” (See Christlieb, Modern Doubt and Christian 
Belief, p. 139.) 


2 This story is told by Stier in his Reden Jesu, and quoted by Van Oostersee, 


Voor Kerk en Theologie, i. p. 2, Tt was related to Hess in the last century. 
by an eye-witness, 
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And as we watch the course of events, we have no reason 
to fear. Another Armada may be sent to extirpate Chris- 
tianity ; but of this it will be said in future ages, as of the 
first, “‘ Flavit Deus, et dissipati sunt.” 


JOHANNES J. Marais. 





Art. VI.—Salvation and Baptism: An Excursus on 
1 Peter iii. 21. 


HE voluminous controversy which this passage has occa- 
sioned has not led to a satisfactory settlement of its 
exegesis. We have never met with any explanation of the 
apostle’s words here which we could accept. We propose in 
this paper an exposition which commends itself to our own 
mind, and which we humbly hope students of the New 
Testament will consider not unworthy of attention. We 
proceed upon the assumption that what an apostle has written 
was intended to be intelligible, and we argue that if there is 
confusion in our interpretation of his words, the fault must be 
ours, not his. If we hold less than this, how can we enter 
upon the study of his writings with any degree of confidence ? 
The conflicting state of critical opinion on the verse before us is 
a sufficient justification of our attempt. 

Let us look for a little at a few of the interpretations which 
have been offered. In this survey we shall limit ourselves to 
what has been written on the first clause. The main fountain 
as to the misunderstanding of Peter’s words is here. And we 
need do little more than quote certain translations which this 
clause has received. These will indicate with sufficient accuracy 
for our purpose the views founded upon them. 

It seems to have become very early a settled belief, that in 
this passage the apostle wished to compare baptism with some- 
thing mentioned in the immediately preceding verse, and 
all interpreters have laboured since that time to make this 
comparison clear. No one hitherto appears to have been able 
to call in question the accuracy of this established belief. We 
hope to be able to prove that there is no comparison here 
made between baptism and anything mentioned in the pre- 
ceding verse. This may seem a bold assertion, but we speak 
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advisedly, and we hope the remaining portion of our paper 
will justify this boldness. But, meanwhile, let us make our 
proposed reference to published expositions. ‘The Vulgate 
translation is, “ Quod et vos nunc similis forme salvos 
facit baptisma.” This is simply unintelligible, the quod 
reminding us of the absurd use of which often occurring in 
the speech of the uneducated. Erasmus was justified, after 
quoting this version, in adding, “Greca plus habent lucis.” 
Zeger translates, “To which a similar baptism also now makes 
us safe.” Not to mention other objections to this translation, 
it implies that a baptism of some kind or other has already 
been spoken of. But no one requires to be told that no such 
subject has been mentioned in the preceding context. Castalio’s 
translation is intelligible, but is not a correct version of any 
Greek text extant: “In like form, baptism also now saves 
us.” Knatchbull reads the two last words of the preceding 
verse along with our text thus: “By water also baptism, 
which is the antitype (of the ark of Noah, wherein eight souls 
were saved), doth now save us.” But this translation would 
imply that it had been said in the preceding verse that Noah 
and his family were saved by water. This would not be so, 
either in sound or sense, if you removed the expression in 
question from the preceding verse, and prefixed it to the 
twenty-first. But, further, the words, 6 tdarog, whatever 
meaning we assign to them, belong so evidently to dscwdnour, 
that it would be an act of violence to read them in any other 
connection. But, once more, this translation makes baptism 
the antitype of the ark. Grammatically, this is impossible ; 
but how can the resemblance between the two be made out 
logically? Dr John Brown says, “The words may be rendered 
with perfect accuracy, which was a type or figure of the baptism 
which saves us.” We hope we shall not expose ourselves to 
the charge of want of respect for a name we revere, when we 
say we cannot admit the accuracy of such a rendering. It 
contains nearly as many errors as words. No Greek text ever 
heard of warrants such a translation. It arbitrarily alters the 
collocation of the apostle’s words, as well as makes havoc of the 
rules of syntax. It reads baptism as in the genitive case, and 
calls in from the region of fancy another which, in order to 
complete a fictitious sense. If we are permitted to take such 
liberties as this with the Word of God, we may make it teach 
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anything we please. Alford’s translation is as little intelligible 
as any we have yet mentioned: “ Which, the antitype (of that) 
is now saving you also.” If any of our readers can make sense 
out of this, or can construe it according to the rules of English 
Syntax, all we can say is, that we envy them their ability. Is 
it possible that correct expositions can be built upon such 
translations ¢ 

The question of textual criticism must be disposed of before 
we proceed further. What are the actual Greek words which 
we have to expound? What did Peter write? It is plain that 
we can make no satisfactory progress till this question is settled. 
A good deal. of the diversity of translation exhibited in the 
preceding paragraph is due to variation of text. Did Peter 
write 6 or a, and iwas or ywac? These are the alternative 
readings upon.which we have to decide. There is a great 
preponderance of authority in favour of 6. No editor now 
ever dreams of accepting any other reading. There is more 
doubt whether we should read iwas or juas. It is gratifying, 
however, to think that, whichever of these we accept, the 
meaning is not materially affected, nor is the grammatical 
construction interfered with. The three best Codices, however, 
—the Sinaitic, the Vatican, and the Alexandrine—read imag. 
We therefore accept Alford’s text. This is the text accepted 
by such men as Lachmann, and Buttmann, and Tischendorf. 
There is hardly any room for suspecting its perfect accuracy. 
We read then as follows, giving, however, for reasons which 
will afterwards appear, another than the ordinary punctuation : 
0 xl Ymtic avrirurov viv owls. Barrioua od ougnic darobeois grou dAAM 
cuverdnoews ayabys ETEQWT NILE cig Osdv, Or cdvacracews "Inood Xgiorov, 
x7.A. And we translate thus: “Which also now saves you an 
antitype. Baptism is not a putting away of the filth of the 
flesh, but a good conscience’s request to God through the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ,” &c. 

Our readers will observe that this translation is, in some 
respects, new. The first clause is made to contain an assertion 
not hitherto ascribed to the apostle. Our rendering is, how- 
ever, quite literal, and our only wonder is that it should never 
have been thought of before. We have been compelled to 
adopt the above punctuation, in order to make it possible to 
translate without violating the rules of Greek Syntax. The 
construction of the first clause is naturally completed with the 
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word ow%«, and with that word the sentence must of necessity 
terminate. A new subject is introduced by the immediately 
succeeding word Bérrioua. The hitherto received mode of 
punctuation used in this verse can lead to nothing but con- 
fusion, for it seeks to construe two distinct sentences with two 
distinct subjects, as if they were only one. Our new punctua- 
tion abolishes the use of brackets. We need hardly say that the 
punctuation of our Bibles is not of inspired authority. Every 
interpreter feels himself free to punctuate in such a way as he 
thinks will give the most natural, clear, and consistent sense 
to the words which he has to explain. It is admitted on all 
hands that the apostle is speaking of baptism when he uses 
the words,—‘“ Not the putting away of the filth of the flesh.” 
As, in the Greek, the term baptism immediately precedes 
these words, why not put the two together, and read as we 
propose ?—“ Baptism is not a putting away of the filth of the 
flesh.” The translation which we offer relieves the con- 
struction of the first clause, and assigns an intelligible meaning 
to Peter’s words. 

The first question raised in connection with the exposition 
of our text is, What is the antecedent to which? What is it 
that saves, according to the apostle’s assertion? This’question 
has received various answers, as our brief review of opinions 
has shewn. Some say, the ark. But this is plainly inadmis- 
sible, either grammatically or logically. Which is neuter in 
Greek, and ark is feminine. Then how can the ark save now? 
The great body of interpreters answer the question now before 
us by saying, water is the antecedent. And they shew great 
diligence in attempting to explain how water saves. It is not 
water per se, but water as used in baptism which secures this 
result— Which water as the antitype baptism now saves you. 
Every one hitherto has assumed that baptism is here said to save. 
Those who believe in baptismal regeneration find this belief 
quite to their purpose. But the great bulk of interpreters 
think the apostle no sooner wrote this sentiment down than 
he perceived it was too strong, and proceeded to qualify it by 
the language of the subsequent part of the verse. The plain 
English of this is, that the apostle made a clumsy job of it in 

attempting to say how baptism saves, and was compelled to 
' make an explanation which involves the whole matter in 
hopeless confusion. This is certainly not very complimentary 
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to Peter’s command of Greek, not to mention his inspiration 
at all. But as this is the commonly received interpretation, 
we must subject it to a rigid scrutiny. It is exposed to several 
fatal objections. These objections we can state in answering 
the question, What is the antecedent to which ? 

1. If we make water the antecedent, we require to establish 
a new doctrine of the relative. The hitherto received doctrine 
on this subject is, that the relative gathers up and repeats the 
idea of its antecedent. It includes nothing more and nothing 
less. It certainly does not include something totally different. 
But the view we are refuting overturns this doctrine. According 
to it, the relative and its antecedent represent two radically 
distinct thoughts. The water of the antecedent has destructive, 
the water of the relative saving, properties. If the antecedent 
in this case is water, then it is the water of the flood which is 
meant, and it is the idea of this water which the relative 
ought to repeat. It is not any kind of water, but, specifically, 
the water of the flood. So that the apostle’s meaning must 
be—* which water of the flood also now saves you.” How such 
a doctrine accords with Scripture, we are not skilful enough to 
demonstrate. How could this water be obtained, even if we 
were persuaded of its saving efficacy? We are aware that 
those against whom we write do not understand the apostle’s 
words thus ; but we must have a new doctrine of the relative 
to read them in any other way, if we are to make water the 
antecedent. 

2. If we make water the antecedent, we must go further, 
and make it synonymous with baptism. This is done by those 
against whom we write. But this is to confound things that 
differ. Water is used in Christian baptism ; but water is not 
baptism. We might as well say that bread and wine are the 
Lord’s Supper. We must not confound the elements used in 
the Christian sacraments with the sacraments themselves. We 
speak of a baptism of blood; but who would ever think of 
saying, baptism is blood? We read of the baptism of the 
Spirit ; but who would ever dream of saying that baptism is 
the Spirit? We read of a baptism of fire; but who would 
ever dream of saying, baptism is fire? Alford seems to have 
felt the force of this objection when he wrote: “ Even baptism 
(not the water of baptism)—the parenthesis following is a kind 
of protest against such a rendering—but water, in the form of 
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baptism, becomes to us baptism.” Does this explanation make 
our readers any wiser? For our own part, it is a piece of 
logical legerdemain, which we confess ourselves unable to 
follow. How does water, in the form ot baptism, become to 
us baptism? When does water ever take the form of baptism ? 
Alford’s words are useful, however, as shewing how vain is the 
attempt to identify water with baptism. In fact, the view 
which Alford adopts puts which, antitype, and baptism, all in 
apposition, and makes them all synonymous with water. It is 
impossible to construe the first clause of the verse in any other 
way in accordance with the view which we condemn. Alford 
cannot escape from this impossibility by tagging on baptism to 
the end of the clause as a kind of appendix. 

3. If we make water the antecedent, we confound the dis- 
tinction between type and antitype. Water, according to the 
ordinary view, is both type and antitype. Alford and others 
try to get over this confusion by saying that the water to 
which the relative refers is not the water of Noah’s flood, but 
water generally, the common term between type and antitype. 
This ingenious refinement, or desperate shift, as we ought 
rather to call it, has no warrant from the apostle’s words. The 
water referred to by which, if water is the antecedent, is the 
water of Noah’s flood, and can be no other. The established 
laws of grammar are nothing, if this is not so. And if the 
water is the same in both cases, then type and antitype 
become identical. 

4. If we make water the antecedent, we destroy the logical 
connection of the apostle’s words. This objection is the most 
overwhelming of all. It was urged long ago by Piscator. The 
water of the flood, he pointed out, did not preserve any one, but 
destroyed very many ; but here mention is made of preservation. 
This objection is unanswerable. If you speak of the water of 
baptism as now saving, this implies that it has been spoken of 
before as saving. But every one knows that this is not the 
case. The water spoken of in the preceding verse drowned all 
the antediluvians, excepting Noah and his family, who were 
preserved by special means. Entering the ark, they were 
carried in safety through the water—<érsowdnoay 37 Vdaros—which 
would otherwise have drowned them also. How, then, can 
water be said to save now also? But some try to escape from 
this objection by saying that it is baptism, as the antitype of 
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the water of the flood, which saves. Now, granting, for the 
sake of argument, that water and baptism are synonymous, 
does the explanation offered mend the matter much? The 
type and the antitype are not contrasts, but differ from one 
another only as the seal differs from the impression. They 
bear the very closest resemblance to one another. But how 
can there be any resemblance, as to effects at least—and this 
is the matter to be attended to—between the water of the 
flood and the water of baptism ¢ They point in opposite direc- 
tions. The water of the flood is associated with destruction, 
the water of baptism with salvation. 

We hope we have taken our readers along with us up to 
this point, and that they agree with us in thinking that the 
antecedent to which cannot be water. The question of the 
antecedent may now be resolved into this other, What did Peter 
regard as leading to the preservation of Noah and his family ? 
The answer which we obtain to this question will point out to 
us what is the antecedent to which. Our text expressly 
declares that what led to the preservation in the one case 
leads to salvation in the other. The apostle’s words are, 
“which also now saves,” &c., clearly shewing that what saves 
now also preserved Noah and his family long ago. Now, what 
led to the preservation of Noah and his family ? 

1. Was it the preaching of Christ referred to in the nine- 
teenth verse? There cannot be the slightest doubt that, but 
for the Redeemer’s warning words to them, they would have 
shared in the general catastrophe. Steiger is forced to admit 
the influence which Christ’s preaching had in securing the 
preservation of Noah and his family, though his view otherwise 
is far from sound. His words are: “ What brought deliverance 
never was the water alone, but the word of God, which they 
believed, bringing them through the water.” It is certainly in 
accordance with the narrative in Genesis to account for the 
deliverance of Noah and his family by the warning words 
which were received. At first sight it seems as if here we had 
found the answer which our question requires. But a moment’s 
thought dissipates the illusion. The preaching of Christ to 
Noah and his contemporaries was preaching for those times, 
not for all ages. We cannot say that it is the warning which 
was addressed to the men of that time which saves us. The 
message then delivered was not the gospel, properly so called. 
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Then, again, if you understand Peter to say that the preaching 
of Christ to Noah and his family led to their preservation, and 
if you thus make this preaching the antecedent to which, you 
destroy the structural unity of the sentence, which begins with 
the eighteenth verse, and ends with the first clause of the 
twenty-first. Now, what is the leading idea in that sentence ? 
A glance at it will shew that its aim is to illustrate the opera- 
tion of Christ’s desire to bring men to God. To say the very 
least, you obscure that aim if you ascribe the preservation of 
Noah and his family, and our salvation, to Christ’s preaching 
to the antediluvians. The unity of thought in the sentence 
must be maintained. The apostle’s thinking is clear, logical, 
and precise. 

2. The true antecedent to which, is Christ’s desire to bring 
men to God. It was this which led him to become our substi- 
tute, and die for us. It was this which led to the preservation 
of Noah and his family, and it is this which leads to our 
salvation now. This view maintains the structural unity 
of the sentence, and brings out a clear, consistent and 
Scriptural sense. This we shall endeavour to shew as briefly 
as possible. In order to do this, we must first try to point 
out the purpose for which Peter wrote this sentence. Those 
whom the apostle addressed were exposed, it appears, to very 
considerable trials. These trials, the apostle reminds them, 
were sent upon them in accordance with the divine will. They 
were appointed to them for a good and‘ wise purpose, and if 
they would submit to them, much benefit would accrue to the 
cause of religion. The sufferings of the saints promote God’s 
glory,—“ the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church.” 
Let them be animated with the desire to bring men to God, 
even though, in carrying out that desire, they might be called 
upon to suffer even to death. To enforce his appeal, the 
apostle introduces the example of Christ, and shews how he, in 
carrying out his desire to bring men to God, died on the cross, 
preached to the antediluvians, and now saves his people. 
Peter’s sentence contains three members, each of which ex- 
hibits an illustration of Christ’s desire to bring men to God. 
And these members stand to one another in the closest logical 
relation. Christ died to bring men to God; in pursuance of 
which object or desire also—éyv ¥ xai—he preached to the ante- 
diluvians of Noah’s day; which object or desire also—é xai 
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—now saves men. Is it because this construction is so simple 
that it has hitherto evaded the notice of interpreters ? 

The words, ‘ davarwOels wiv cugnul Qworcindsig d¢ xvebwars, —“ put 
to death for the flesh, but made alive for the spirit,” must be 
read parenthetically, as illustrating the moral influences of our 
Lord’s death and resurrection in leading men to God. He was 
put to death for the flesh, the unrenewed nature of man; the 
mortification and destruction of the flesh was the great moral 
result aimed at by Christ’s passion. He was made alive after 
his death for the spirit, the renewed nature of man; the vivi- 


fication and development of the new nature in man was the 


great moral result aimed at in his resurrection. The believer 
is one who has died to sin and become alive to righteousness, 
We have shewn at length elsewhere’ that this must be the 
correct meaning of the clause which we have quoted, and that 
it is incorrect’ to regard flesh and spirit as referring to our 
Lord’s human nature and the Holy Spirit respectively. 

We do not require any elaboration of argument to prove that 
the salvation of men is due to Christ’s desire to bring them to 
God. This desire has been at the foundation of all the gracious 
arrangements which have been made for the good of our race, 
This desire our Saviour is carrying out in connection with the 
special appliances of the gospel. These appliances are all 
saturated with his intense love to our souls. So that we can 
say, it is the Lord who adds daily to the Church such as shall 
be saved. 

The use of the word antitype by the apostle shews that the 
preservation of Noah and his family, in the ark, is to be re- 
garded as typical of the salvation of sinners from the wrath to 
come. One of the great fundamental principles of the relation 
between the type and the antitype is, that the series of ideas 
connected with the latter occupies, as it were, a higher plat- 
form than that occupied by the former. Thus Abraham and 
David were types, Christ is the antitype. And while all the 
points in which these Old Testament saints resemble Christ 
are found in them in an imperfect form, in him they are found 
in perfection. This principle is illustrated in the present case. 
The mere statement of the points of resemblance is all that is 
necessary to shew this. In the case of Noah and his family, 


1 Christ's Object in Preaching to the Spirits in Prison. Second Edition. 
Maclaren. Edinburgh. 1871. 
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the blessing secured was bodily preservation ; in the case of 
those saved through the appliances of the gospel, it is the 
eternal wellbeing of the soul ;—in the case of Noah and his 
family, the preaching to which they listened was connected 
with the coming flood ; in the case of those whose souls are 
saved now, it is the message of the gospel ;—in the case of Noah 
and his family, the preaching was adapted to that age only ; 
in the case of those who hear now, it is adapted to all who live 
under the New Testament dispensation ;—in the case of Noah 
and his family, only eight persons were saved from destruction ; 
the ransomed of the gospel dispensation constitute a multitude 
which no man can number. 

We construe the word antitype as in apposition with the 
pronoun you. Are we justified in doing so? Our right can 
hardly be disputed. All grammarians admit that the apposi- 
tive word naturally, and very generally, follows the main noun 
or pronoun. But it may be said, How can you and antitype 
be in apposition, for the one word is singular and the other 
plural? Here we must apologise for being elementary, but 
our excuse is that we are anxious to carry every one of our 
readers along with us. It is a well-known rule in grammar, 
that while words in apposition must be in the same case, they 
need not be of the same number. Avriruro may be either in 
the nominative or accusative case, so far as its form is concerned ; 
but it makes confusion, as we have already shewn, to read it as 
a nominative, and construe it in apposition with which. The 
construction which we follow is easy and natural. The following 
examples of plurals and singulars in apposition are given by 
Winer: “Therefore, my brethren, dearly beloved and longed 
for, my joy and my crown,” “And hath made us a kingdom” 
—the true reading of Rev. i. 6. 

The sentence which begins with the second clause of our text, 
and extends to the end of the chapter, is intended to throw 
additional light on the teaching of that clause the exposition 
of which we have just concluded. The thought of the apostle 
would have appeared bare without this addition. Two things 
are essential to our salvation. There must be a desire on our 
part to be saved, and there must be a desire on the part of 
Christ to save us. The apostle shews how we manifest our 
desire when we seek baptism, and how Christ is able to carry 
out his desire through the unlimited power which he possesses. 
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But before attempting anything like an exposition of the 
remaining part of our text, we must face the question, Why 
does Peter introduce the subject of baptism at all? If this 
ordinance was not suggested to his mind by the water of the 
flood, how do we account for the apostle’s mention of it? It is 
admitted on all hands that the apostle had in his mind’s eye a 
misconception regarding this sacrament which he wished to 
remove. This misconception is sufficient to account for his 
reference to this Christian rite. There is a constant tendency 
in the human mind to rest in outward forms. There is a large 
ritualistic element in all our natures, and this element is con- 
stantly cropping out, and assuming more or less magnitude. 
It appears that at a very early time baptism was regarded as 
of the nature of an opus operatum. This belief actually led 
some to delay this ordinance till the hour of death, so that as 
they passed from life, they might be cleansed by the magical 
annihilation of their sins, and, without hindrance, enter into 
glory. The words of the apostle here lead us to infer that this 
heresy had already begun to take shape in the Church. Peter 
therefore strikes at its root in the incisive words of the second 
clause of our text. He contemplates a reader as saying: “I 
have been baptised. Do I require anything else in order to 
salvation? Does not this cleanse me from all sin, and secure 
for me a place in heaven? Has not all been done that is 
essential to my salvation, when I have submitted to this 
Christian rite?” And the apostle, in effect, replies: “No; 
you have formed quite a false idea as to the relation in which 
baptism stands to salvation. Baptism is merely the expression 
of your desire to be saved, but this desire cannot take you to 
heaven apart from Christ.” The apostle was thus led to explain 
what baptism is, in relation to our salvation. He does not give 
us a definition, properly so called, of this rite. He merely 
gives us such an account of it as is necessary to refute the 
false idea regarding it already referred to. His teaching takes 
first a negative, and then a positive form. 

1. He tells us what baptism is not, in relation to our salva- 
tion. It is “not, a putting away of the filth of the flesh.” The 
common explanation of the word flesh here is the outward part 
of our bodies—the skin. Of course the matter is not put in 
so pointed a form as that, but such is the thought. And the 
idea is, that the apostle wishes to say that baptism does not 
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cleanse away the outward impurities of the body. Steiger says, 
“The full sense is, not the laying aside of bodily filth, conse- 
quently the laying aside of what is spiritual.” And he quotes 
Justin Martyr, Dialog. Con. Tryph.: “ For what is the benefit of 
that baptism (the Jewish lustration) which cleanses the flesh and 
the body only?” Now, on what conceivable grounds can we 
suppose the apostle would make such a statement, if that be 
the meaning of his words? Who ever held that baptism is 
mere washing? Whether the ordinance be administered by 
the immersion of the whole body, or by the sprinkling of a 
portion of it, the result is not to wash the skin. Wetting is 
not washing. Surely the apostle had something more important 
on hand than to refute so frivolous an idea as that with 
which his commentators have credited him. Besides, is there 
any instance in the New Testament where flesh is used in the 
sense of skin? Evidently, the word flesh here has the same 
meaning as we have assigned to it in the eighteenth verse— 
man’s corrupt nature; and the intention of the apostle is to 
say that the mere rite of baptism cannot remove the corruption 
of our fallen nature. The removal of this requires a much 
more powerful agency than the observance of any rite. 

2. The apostle next states what is the actual relation in 
which baptism stands to our salvation. It is “not, a putting 
away of the filth of the flesh, but a good conscience’s request 
to God,” &c. The main difficulty here is to determine the 
meaning of the word which we have translated request— 
srecwrnuc. Our Authorised Version translates answer. And 
many infer that this must be the meaning of the term, because 
they imagine there is here an allusion to the answers given to 
the questions put to candidates for baptism in early Christian 
times. Grotius says, regarding these questions, “ In baptism 
the bishop, or some other in his name, in this manner asked, 
or, which is the same thing, stipulated, Do you renounce 
Satan? The person about to be baptised said, I renounce 
him. Again, he was asked, Do you adhere to Christ? He 
replied, I do adhere to him.” This Tertullian, in his treatise 
on baptism, calls “the engagement of salvation.” He also 
says, in his treatise on the resurrection of the flesh, “ The soul 
is sanctified, not by the washing, but by the response.” There 
is no evidence, however, that such questions as these were put 
to those who received baptism in Peter’s time. Besides, the 
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proper meaning of emsgurqua is not answer, but request, or at 
least, something which looks for an answer. It is derived from 
the verb éatgwrdéw, Task, Bengel makes it mean interrogatio, 
or rogatio, question. And undoubtedly the word sometimes 
bears this meaning. Wiesinger makes it prayer or desire. 
Alford, while not thinking himself perfectly correct, translates 
inquiry. Wiesinger seems to us to give the true sense. We 
do not address an inquiry to God, but a prayer. But how is 
baptism a request or prayer to God? It is only, of course, con- 
structively such. The man who seeks baptism reveals the 
same state of mind as that exemplified by the man who prays. 
He expresses, in no ambiguous manner, his belief in the 
purifying doctrines of the gospel, and his desire to secure the 
benefits which the gospel offers. Baptism is the ordinance 
which God has appointed for marking our connection with the 
religion of Jesus. That religion is associated with many 
benefits. By baptism, therefore, we make application to God 
for the bestowal of these benefits. We do our part in connec- 
tion with the covenant which he has made with men in Christ, 
and shew our determination to look to him for what he has 
promised. What, then, are we to regard as the request which 
baptism presents? The answer to this question is to be 
gathered from the antithesis between the second and third 
clauses of our text, “Baptism is not a putting away of the filth 
of the flesh, but a good conscience’s request to God,” &c. The 
clear inference from these words is, that what cannot be 
secured through the mere rite of baptism, is secured through 
the request of a good conscience. It is by divine agency alone 
that moral pollution can be removed. Christianity is a purify- 
ing system. By being baptised, and thus embracing that 
divine system, we put ourselves in God’s hands for the purifi- 
cation of our natures. We ask him to do for us what he has 
engaged to do. It is the disposition, therefore, which we bring 
to the baptismal font, and not the mere outward observance, 
which we are to look to. But, supposing the disposition at the 
time of baptism were everything that could be desired, is that 
efficacious for our perfect sanctification? No one who knows 
anything about the teaching of Scripture will embrace such an 
opinion. The believer's sanctification is a gradual thing ; and, 
in order to our being made perfect in holiness, we must, 
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throughout life, strive to maintain a good conscience by cleaving 
to Christ, and seeking to live up to our light. The request 
which is presented in baptism will lead to the putting away of 
the filth of the flesh only if it is a lifelong desire. The 
removal of all moral impurity is synchronous with our salvation. 
So that we may express the spirit of the prayer which baptism 
presents as a desire to be brought to God, or a wish to be 
saved, or a desire to be sanctified wholly. Hence we cannot 
agree with Alford, who makes it the prayer for a good con- 
science, which, he says, is the aim and end of the Christian 
baptismal life. The form of words used by Peter refutes such 
an opinion. Baptism is “a good conscience’s request.” The 
good conscience is there, and the request is its outcome. The 
good conscience precedes, does not succeed, baptism. 

This interpretation is confirmed by Acts xxii. 16: “ Arise, 
and have yourself baptised, and your sins washed away, calling 
on his name.” To understand these words, we must bear in 
mind the well-known grammatical principle, that when two 
imperatives are connected by xa/, the first sometimes contains 
the condition under which the action indicated by the second 
will take place. The application of this principle leads us to 
say that Paul was here exhorted to have himself baptised, in 
order that his sins might be washed away, which is exactly the 
sentiment uttered by Peter on the day of Pentecost : “ Repent, 
and be baptised, every one of you, in the name of Christ, for 
the remission of sins”—+eis ageow d&uagriw. The expression, 
“calling on his name,” is expository of what goes before. 
When Paul submitted to baptism, in order to have his sins 
washed away, he was then and thereby calling on the name of 
Christ. 

We shall say little as to the meaning of the last clause. We 
take the sense to be, that the request presented in baptism, and 
which we have shewn must be the disposition of the life, is 
warranted by the resurrection of Jesus Christ. We are to look 
to him as the channel through which comes all that is essential 
to our sanctification. God has committed the whole work of 
our salvation to his Son’s hands. Our Saviour has done every- 
thing necessary to qualify him for his exalted office—he has 
fully satisfied all the claims of justice in our room. God has 
raised him from the dead in token of his satisfaction with the 
work which was given him todo. The last verse of the chapter 
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—that is, the verse which follows our text—shews what abun- 
dant warrant we have for reposing our confidence in Christ as 
a perfect Saviour. He is possessed of all power in heaven and 
on earth, and can, therefore, bring infinite resources to bear on 
the work of our salvation. A. WELCH. 





Art. VII.—The Physical Cause of the Death of Christ. 


= physical cause of the death of Christ has never yet 

been satisfactorily explained, for even at the present day 
it is spoken of as a matter of doubt or uncertainty. This 
uncertainty, however, may be the result of not attending 
sufficiently to the records of his death; for as he was truly 
man, as well as truly God—as he had a true body and a 
reasonable soul—his death, like that of ordinary men, must 
have had some physical cause; and it is natural to suppose 
that the records of his death will specify or indicate that cause. 

The following inquiry is an attempt to ascertain from the 
Scriptures, especially from the evangelical records, the mode 
or manner of Christ’s death; and the inquiry it is thought 
will bring out the physical cause of it. The subject is of great 
interest and importance, and deserves the careful consideration 
of every one; for “as everything concerning Christ, so more 
especially everything concerning his death in all the mysteries 
of it, ought to be the principal subject of a Christian’s study 
and knowledge” (Charnock). 

The writer is deeply sensible of his unfitness for the task he 
has undertaken; but thinking he has seen in the inspired 
records the physical cause of the Saviour’s death, and having 
had his views approved by some eminent divines, he is desirous 
of submitting them to others, in the hope that some one will 
take up the subject and handle it theologically, for the ques- 
tion, How did Christ die? is one for scriptural interpretation, 
rather than for medical investigation. Our endeavour will be 
to conduct our inquiry with that reverence and humility 
which the subject demands. 

Death is the extinction of life. The death of man—that is, 
the extinction of his natural life, is the separation of his soul 
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from his body. The cause of this death is spoken of as moral 
and physical. The moral cause of it is sin; the physical cause 
of it is disease, old age, or some violence done to the person. 

The man Christ Jesus was without sin—“ he was holy, harm- 
less, undefiled, separate from sinners ”—and therefore was not 
personally liable or subject to death. But having becomé the 
substitute of sinners—to save his people from death as the 
penalty of sin—he died for them; and thus the moral cause 
of his death was the sins of his people. And with regard to 
the physical cause of it, as he was not personally liable or 
subject to death, so neither was he personally liable or subject 
to those diseases, or physical changes, which (themselves the 
effects of sin) cause the death of sinful men. But as he 
actually died, the object of our inquiry is to ascertaim how he 
died, or what was the immediate and physical cause of his death. 

The opinions which have been held concerning the death of 
Christ differ as to the cause assigned for it. His death has 
been ascribed—Ist, To the sufferings of crucifixion; 2d, to 
divine power or supernatural agency ; 3d, to the wound in- 
flicted with the soldier’s spear; 4th, to an unusual degree of 
weakness, original or acquired; and, 5th, to rupture of the 
heart, induced by the inner agony of his spirit. 

By many the death of Christ has been ascribed to the 
ordinary sufferings of crucifixion. “Put the question,” says a 
recent writer on the subject, “to any Christian child, How did 
Christ die? and he will tell you he was crucified. And by that 
he will mean that he died for the same reason that any other 
crucified man dies. His answer, too, would seem to be natural, 
perhaps the most natural to any unsophisticated reader of the 
Gospels. It is a fact, however, that this view of the case has 
commended itself to few, saving a comparatively small num- 
ber of modern scholars.’ Whoever carefully examines the 
narratives of the four evangelists, will be compelled to 
acknowledge that the Saviour’s death was not the result of 
crucifixion. From that narrative it is evident that, in the 
opinion of the Jews and of Pilate, the sufferings of crucifixion 
would not have caused the death of Jesus, nor the death of the 
malefactors, for one or two days at least. Writers on biblical 
antiquities say, that “when the victim of the cross was left 
to suffer till death came to relieve him, death did not take 
place commonly till the third, and frequently not till the fourth 
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or fifth, day.” The narrative says that the Jews, to accomplish 
the death of Jesus and of the two malefactors—that their dead 
bodies might be taken away before the Sabbath—besought 
Pilate that their legs might be broken, and the request was 
granted. “Then came the soldiers, and brake the legs of the 
two malefactors. But when they came to Jesus, and saw that he 
was dead already, they broke not his legs.” Thus it is mani- 
fest that the death of the malefactors was caused, not by the 
sufferings of crucifixion, but by the breaking of their legs. 
And thus is it manifest, beyond all question, that the death of 
Jesus was not caused either by the sufferings of crucifixion or 
the breaking of his legs, but that his death had taken place 
before the soldiers came to him. How he had died, after being 
but six hours on the cross, is declared in the preceding part of 
the narrative, and will be the subject of our future considera- 
tion. In the méantime, it is to be observed that the under- 
standing among the Jews, the remarks made by Pilate and the 
centurion, as well as the conduct of the soldiers—all of them 
competent judges of the fact, and interested in ascertaining its 
reality—coincide with the conclusion deducible from the gospel 
history, that the death of Jesus happened much earlier than 
was expected, and was not the result of crucifixion. 

Many think that the crucifixion was the cause of Christ’s 
death, because the Jews, who crucified him, are in many places 
of the New Testament charged with being his murderers, with 
putting him to death, with killing him. But these charges 
against the Jews, which must be taken in their full and 
unqualified sense, in so far as the intention and deed of the 
Jews were concerned, are. in perfect keeping with Christ’s 
words: “No man taketh my life from me,” and with the 
evangelical narrative, which makes it manifest that the opinion 
which ascribes the death of Christ to the sufferings of cruci- 
fixion, is not warranted by the inspired records, and must 
therefore be rejected. 

The oldest and most prevalent opinion concerning the 
immediate cause of the death of Christ is that held by most 
of the early Fathers of the Church, by most of the Reformers, 
and by many of the most eminent of modern scholars, who 
agree in attributing it to divine power or supernatural agency ; 
ascribing it to his exercise of that power over his life, which 
they believed he possessed, in accordance with John x. 18, 
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With this opinion, as now briefly stated, we entirely agree. 
But their views were defective, in that they did not perceive 
or point out the physical cause of the death. 

Some have supposed that Christ’s death was caused by the 
wound inflicted with the soldier's spear; but any one who 
reads the narrative given by the evangelist John, will see that 
he had died before his side was pierced with the spear. 

Another explanation, held by a few, ascribes his sudden 
death to an unusual degree of weakness, original or acquired. 
But this view of his human nature is inconsistent with the fact 
that he was free from those diseases and infirmities, hereditary 
and acquired, which are the effects of sin; and that as an 
atoning sacrifice, he was perfect in body and mind. To say 
that he was in any sense physically delicate is mere assump- 
tion. Throughout the whole of his history we have no 
evidence whatever that there was any weakness, or debility, 
or delicacy about his frame, more than is common to man in 
perfect health. Nor were there any signs of extreme weak- 
ness or exhaustion about him on his way to Calvary. From 
what is said by three of the evangelists, that “one Simon, a 
Cyrenian, was compelled to bear his cross,” it has been thought 
by some that he was so exhausted, by his sleepless night, and 
scourging in Pilate’s hall, that he was unable to bear any part 
of his cross. But we must not overlook what the evangelist, 
John says—that “he (Jesus), bearing his cross, went forth 
into a place called Golgotha.” This cireumstance, that he 
carried part of his cross, and the manner in which he turned 
and delivered a long address to the daughters of Jerusalem, 
agree in shewing that he was not in a state of exhaustion on 
his way to Calvary; and the loud cries which he uttered, the 
energy of mind and body which he displayed, in the very act 
of dying, prove beyond all contradiction that his sudden death 
was not the result of weakness, or faintness, or bodily debility. 

But the latest explanation of the death of Christ is that of 
those who—rejecting as erroneous al] the four explanations 
just stated—have supposed that the immediate physical cause 
of his death was rupture of the heart, and consequent effusion 
of blood into the pericardium. This opinion was, a few years 
ago, brought into notice by Dr Hanna, in his work on The Last 
Day of our Lord’s Passion; and he, as he informs us, 
“adopted it from a devout and scholarly physician, Dr Stroud, 
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who, in a treatise on the physical cause of the death of Christ, 
published in 1847, ventured to suggest that the immediate 
physical cause of the death of Christ was the rupture of his 
heart, induced by the inner agony of his spirit.” 

Dr Stroud’s theory is shortly this :—That, as in the history 
of the human passions, it is a familiar fact that strong emotion 
has of itself prostrated the body in death—that joy, or grief, or 
anger, suddenly or intensely excited, has been known to pro- 
duce death ; and as in such instances it has been found by 
post mortem examinations that the death resulted from actual 
rupture of the heart, the blood issuing from the rent thus 
made having filled the pericardium (the membrane surround- 
ing and inclosing the heart), and by its pressure stopping the 
action of the heart, so this proved result of extreme intense 
emotion was realized in the case of the Saviour—his sorrow, 
deep beyond all other sorrow, having broken his heart, as 
common earthly sorrow has sometimes broken human hearts 
—the agony of his spirit upon the cross having told upon his 
physical frame in a way analogous to that in Gethsemane, and 
equally analogous to other results verified by experience. All 


this, however, is admitted to be but “a conjecture, a thing 


” 


conceivable ;” and it is even admitted that, to obtain positive 
evidence that rupture of the heart was the cause of death, a 
post mortem examination of the chest would be necessary. 
But then it is alleged that this positive evidence is put into 
our hands—that within an hour or two of our Saviour’s death, 
what the skilful knife of the anatomist does upon the subject 
on which it operates, that the soldier’s spear did upon the dead 
body of our Lord—it broadly and deeply pierced his side, so as 
to pierce the pericardium, from which there flowed blood and 
water. Now (it is said) this is precisely what would have 
happened on the supposition that the heart of Jesus had been 
ruptured under the pressure of inward grief, precisely what has 
been noticed in other instances of this form of death. And 
what shuts us up to this conclusion is, that no other satis- 
factory explanation can be given of the outflow of blood and 
water from the pierced side of the Saviour. Such is the 
explanation of the death of Christ given by Dr Stroud ; but it 
is, in our opinion, exposed to serious objections, medical and 
theological, some of which we will here mention. 

lst. “ Rupture of the heart is limited to those advanced in 
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life, or to such as have been labouring under some degenera- 
tion of the structure of the organ ; a condition which rendered 
it liable to be torn, when subjected to the pressure of some 
physical exertion, or the weight of mental agony. Now, in 
regard to Christ, we know that, at the period of his death, he 
was in the prime of life; and that as morally he was holy, 
harmless, and undefiled, so physically he was without spot or 
blemish.” 

2d. “ That the immediate cause of the death of our Saviour 
was rupture or laceration of the heart, is a doctrine in regard 
to which there can be no absolute certainty.” 

3d. “To obtain positive proof that rupture of the heart was 
the cause of death, a post mortem examination of the chest 
would be necessary.” 

These three statements are admissions made by two medical 
authorities brought forward in support of Dr Stroud’s theory. 
We regard the admissions, and here state them, as objections 
to the theory ; for the first of them appears to us very much 
like a rejection of the theory; the second declares it to be a 
doctrine in regard to which there can be no absolute certainty ; 
and the third desiderates as positive proof that which was not 
obtained. The allegation that “the piercing of the Saviour’s 
side after death accomplished that which a post mortem examin- 
ation of the heart would have done,” is obviously untenable ; 
for, First, we do not know which side of the body, nor what part 
of the side was pierced. Second, the broad and deep wound 
which the spear made (its size being inferred from Thomas 
being afterwards asked to thrust, not his finger, but his hand 
into it), could not have been made on the side of the chest 
without having fractured some of the ribs—none of which we 
know were broken. Third, whether the spear pierced the side 
of the chest, or, which is more probable, the side immediately 
below the chest, it is certain that it could not have gone on to 
the pericardium without piercing parts from which blood and 
water might have flowed. And, lastly, the supposition that the 
spear went direct to the pericardium, and pierced it, but not 
the heart nor any other organ, is too fanciful to be accepted as 
medical evidence of the cause of death in any man. 

4th. Dr Stroud, and those who adopt his theory, say that 
“mental emotions and passions, when in overwhelming excess, 
occasionally, though rarely, produce laceration or rupture of the 
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heart.” This we admit ; but we cannot admit that the mental 
emotions, the disordered and ungovernable passions, of a few 
fallen, sinful men are, in their actings and effects, the criteria by 
which we are to judge of the emotions of the man Christ Jesus. 
He was “ separate from sinners” —separate from them as much 
in his holy emotions as in his righteous life. “In self-govern- 
ment he had no parallel; though he took our nature with all 
its sinless passions, yet in his case passion was completely under 
the government of moral principle.” “His soul,” it is true, 
“was exceedingly sorrowful, even unto death;” but “the sup- 
port which his human nature received from his divine nature 
enabled him to sustain that wrath which the Lawgiver saw 
meet to lay upon a person who was bearing the sins of the 
world” (Principal Hill). 

5th. The fact that blood and water flowed from the pierced 
side of the Saviour cannot be regarded as positive evidence 
that his heart was ruptured, for in Gethsemane “ his sweat was 
as it were great drops of blood falling down to the ground ;” and 
there are well-authenticated instances on record of cutaneous 
hemorrhage, where a dew of blood has appeared upon some 
portion of the skin, without its being ruptured or altered. 
From these instances, and other well-known medical facts, we ° 
are warranted in concluding that, without any rupture of any 
internal organ, an internal effusion of blood may have taken 
place into some internal cavity or part in his side, from which, 
on being pierced, blood and water would flow. 

6th. The explanation of the death of Christ given by Dr 
Stroud is, from beginning to end, a mere hypothesis ; for, first, 
the opinion that agony of spirit caused the rupture of his heart, 
is admitted to be but “a conjecture, a thing conceivable ;” and 
then, second, what is advanced as positive evidence of the 
“conjecture,” namely, that the soldier’s spear pierced the 
pericardium, and accomplished that which a post-mortem 
examination of the heart would have done, is an assumption 
so incredible and unwarrantable, that we cannot but wonder 
and regret that an explanation of the death of Christ should 
have been founded upon it. 

7th. The radical and fatal errors of Dr Stroud’s theory are, 
first, that he does not give due attention to, but, as we shall 
see, rejects the mode of, Christ’s death, as expressed in the in- 
spired records; and, second, that he conducts his inquiry into 
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the cause of death, not on physiological, but on pathological 
principles, which are not applicable to the death of him who 
was without sin, and therefore without disease, and not liable 
or subject to death, but had power to lay down his life of 
himself. 

Lastly. Dr Stroud’s theory is founded upon an erroneous 
conception of the person of Christ. In beginning his investi- 
gation of the immediate cause of the death of Christ, he says 
(p. 29), “In all that concerns the sufferings and death of the 
Saviour, attention will be exclusively directed to a pure and 
perfect human nature, subject to those influences and agencies 
which the circumstances involved, and which the Scriptures 
represent.” And he ends his investigation by saying (p. 228), 
“If in this inquiry the mysterious association of the divine 
with the human nature of Christ, which is so plainly revealed 
in Scripture, has hitherto received little notice, it has been for 
the obvious reason that with the Saviour’s sufferings and death 
his human nature alone was directly concerned.” Looking 
exclusively “to Christ’s pure and perfect human nature as 
alone concerned in his sufferings and death,” it is no wonder 
that Dr Stroud fell into the error, and “ventured to suggest” 
that Christ died of rupture of the heart, induced by the inner 
agony of the spirit. No human creature, not even Adam as he 
came from the hand of his Creator, could have endured the 
sufferings that were laid upon Jesus, and which he endured. 
The extract from Principal Hill’s lectures, given above, gives 
the true conception of the person of Christ “in all that concerns 
his sufferings and death.” For the Scriptures teach that the 
human nature of Christ was not only free from sin and all sin- 
ful infirmities and disease, but also that it never existed by 
itself, but, from its conception, subsisted in the person of the 
eternal Son of God, so that he “was, and continues to be, God 
and man, in two distinct natures, and one person, for ever.” He 
suffered and died therefore not as a mere man, but as God-man, 
and could not sink under his sufferings, as Dr Stroud affirms. 
Considering that Christ’s human nature was prepared for him 
by the Holy Ghost, and that he, the Son of God, assumed it 
into a subsistence in his own divine person, “that he might 
sustain and keep it from sinking under the infinite wrath of 
God, and the power of death” (West. Conf.). Considering also 
that God had promised to uphold him in all his sufferings 
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(Ps. Ixxxix. 20, 21; Isa. xlii. 1, 4,6; xlix. 8; 1 7-9), “it was 
impossible” that he, God-man, could sink under agony of spirit, 
or die of rupture of the heart (Acts ii. 24). Dr Stroud’s theory 
overlooks not only the dignity of Christ’s person as the eternal 
Son of God, but also the fact that the Father and the Holy Spirit 
had each of them a part in preparing his human nature for, and 
in sustaining it under, his sufferings. ‘The theory indeed ap- 
pears to us something like an impeachment of the wisdom and 
power of the Godhead. This we say of the theory, not of the 
author of it, for we believe that had he perceived the objections 
to which it is exposed, he would never have given it that pub- 
licity which it has received. His treatise exhibits a great 
amount of patient research and pious sentiment, evincing the 
author to have been, as Dr Hanna has said, “a devout and 
scholarly physician.” But as a medical explanation of the 
death of Christ, his theory is untenable ; and as a theological 
opinion, it is not only unscriptural, but anti-scriptural, and 
far from honouring to the person and work of the exalted 
Redeemer. 

Having considered all the explanations of the death of 
Christ which we have seen, and having found that neither the 
sufferings of crucifixion, nor the wound inflicted by the 
soldier’s spear, nor an unusual degree of weakness, nor rupture 
of the heart induced by the inner agony of his spirit, was the 
immediate cause of his death, we proceed to consider the 
evangelical records, in the hope of ascertaining from them 
what was its immediate and physical cause. 

The death of Christ is recorded by all the evangelists, and 
“it is singular that our translators have not observed the three 
modes of expression which the evangelists have here adopted ” 
(Townsend). According to our English New Testament, they 
have all expressed it by saying, “ he gave up,” or “ yielded up, 
the ghost.” But, according to the Greek New Testament, 
Matthew has expressed it by saying (xxvii. 50), he dismissed, 
or sent away his spirit. Mark (xv. 37) and Luke (xxiii. 46) 
say, he breathed out. And John says (xix. 30), he gave up, 
or delivered up his spirit. 

There is no essential difference or diversity in the meaning 
of these expressions—on the contrary, they are in perfect 
harmony, or rather identical. For whilst Matthew and John 
say that Jesus dismissed and delivered up his spirit, Mark and 
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Luke tell us the way he did so—he breathed it out. This is 
quite evident from Luke’s narrative, for he says, “ When Jesus 
had cried with a loud voice, he said, Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit: and having said thus, he breathed out ;” 
that is, he breathed out his spirit. The expression, he breathed 
out, is evidently exegetical of the expression, “into thy hands 
I commend my spirit.” Mark does not indicate what Jesus 
breathed out, but the word, as it stands in his narrative, 
warrants the conclusion that Jesus breathed out his breath 
unto death. The united testimony of the evangelists, then, is, 
that Jesus died, or laid down his life, by breathing out his 
spirit ; in other words, he breathed out his breath unto death, 
and (so) dismissed and delivered up his spirit. 

But the terms employed in describing the manner of Christ’s 
death require a separate and more particular consideration. 
When Matthew and John say that he dismissed and delivered 
up his spirit, the meaning evidently is, that Christ’s spirit— 
that is, his human soul—was not taken from him, as every 
man’s spirit is at death. “The spirits of mere men are, in 
general, violently separated from the body in a way over 
which they can have no control; it was for our Lord only to 
die as the Prince of Life, by an act of supernatural power, and 
to separate, at his own pleasure, the spirit from the body” 
(Townsend). Christ had the disposal of his spirit in his own 
power. He actually dismissed his spirit. The evangelists do 
not say that his spirit was taken from him, or that it departed 
from him, or that it returned to God who gave it, as is said of 
the spirits of men at death (Gen. xxxv. 18, Eccl. xii. 7); but 
they positively declare, that he sent away or dismissed, gave 
up or delivered up, his spirit—words which cannot mean 
merely that he gave himself up, or willingly consented to die, 
but that he died, or laid down his life, by his own voluntary 
act. 

But as Matthew and John could not see Jesus dismiss or 
deliver up his spirit—no man could see him do that—how, it 
may be asked, did they come to know, and affirm so decidedly, 
that he did so? Apart from inspiration, there were two ways 
whereby they must have known it. First, they must have 
known it from the declaration of their Master, when, before 
his death, he said, “ No man taketh my life from me, but I lay 
it down of myself,” &c.; and second, they must have known it 
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from having themselves seen, or from having heard from others 
who had seen, something about the manner of his death, which 
convinced them that he, by his own act, dismissed his spirit. 
There can be no doubt that Matthew and John would re- 
member their Master’s declaration, and on the ground of it 
believe and declare that he gave up his spirit, or laid down his 
life of himself. For although they may not have understood 
his words when they were spoken, yet when he died, or when 
he was risen froin the dead, they must have understood and 
believed his declaration, just as they understood and believed 
many of his sayings, which his death and resurrection brought 
to their remembrance. But, second, they must have known 
that he, by his own act, dismissed his spirit, from having 
themselves seen, or heard from others, something about the 
manner of his death, which convinced them that he did so. 
This appears from the expression employed by the other two 
evangelists in recording the death. 

Mark and Luke, as stated above, record the death by a word 
which means “he breathed out.” This word, when taken as 
expressive of Christ’s death, leaves us to conclude, and the 
conclusion is inevitable, that Jesus breathed out his breath 
unto death. Luke says, in commencing his Gospel, that his 
object in writing it was “to set forth in order a declaration of 
those things which are most surely believed among those who, 
from the beginning, were eye-witnesses of the Word.” When, 
then, he says with Mark, that Jesus breathed out his breath 
unto death, he must be understood as recording a fact which 
was most surely believed among those who, from the beginning, 
were eye-witnesses of Jesus—a fact, therefore, which was most 
surely believed by Matthew and John, who, knowing it, were 
fully warranted in declaring, as they have done, that he dis- 
missed and delivered up his spirit ; for the man who breathes 
out his breath unto death does of necessity give up his spirit. 
The fact recorded by Mark and Luke was evidently the ground 
or reason why Matthew and John recorded the death in the 
words they have employed. John, indeed, was an eye-witness 
of the death of Jesus, and having seen him breathe out his 
breath unto death, he must be regarded as an eye-witness of 
what he has recorded. 

Here it is of importance to observe, that as from the words 
of Matthew and John it is evident that Christ was active in 
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dismissing and delivering up his spirit, so from the words 
employed by Mark and Luke, it is equally evident that he 
was active in breathing out his breath unto death. The verbs 
employed by all the evangelists are active verbs ; and the one 
adopted by Mark and Luke is derived from another, which 
means, to breathe, to blow, to blow as the wind, to blow 
strongly (Matt. vii. 25-27). The Saviour was active in breath- 
ing out his last breath ;—his breath was not taken from him, 
as every one’s breath is at death; but he breathed it out 
so strongly and persistently, that he prevented inspiration, 
stopped his respiration, and thus died. 

From this examination of the terms employed in recording 
the death of Christ, we see that the evangelists do not assign 
any of the ordinary, or natural, or violent, causes of death for 
his death. They do not say that he died in a faint, or from 
weakness, or from the sufferings of crucifixion, or from rupture 
of the heart, or agony of spirit; neither do they say that he 
dismissed his spirit by a word, or command, or fiat of power, 
without any physical agency ; but, according to Mark and 
Luke, he called into exercise and made use of the physical 
agency of expiration, and by that function of his physical 
nature, he breathed out his spirit ; or, to combine the expres- 
sions of all the evangelists, he breathed out his breath unto 
death, and (so) dismissed and delivered up his spirit, thus 
laying down his life by an act of his divine power, the obvious 
effect and the Physical Cause of His Death being Privation 
of Breath, or—speaking medically—A pnea. 

It will be seen that the words we have adopted, as expressive 
of the immediate cause of the Saviour’s death, are an exact 
copy of the expressions employed by the evangelists in recording 
his death. And if their expressions are to be interpreted, as 
they must be, by the words which Jesus himself spoke before 
his death, “ No one taketh my life from me, but I lay it down 
of myself; I have power to lay it down,’—then the above 
explanation of his death is established upon scriptural] authority. 

But here it must be carefully observed, that the act by which 
he laid down his life was not the act of his human nature, but 
the act of his divine nature—not his act as man, but his act as 
God. This is quite evident. For, as it is impossible for any 
mere man to accomplish his decease by breathing out his 
breath, or dismissing his spirit, so it was impossible for Christ, 
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as man, to do so. As man, he suffered death—voluntarily, 
submissively, obediently—but as man he could not lay down 
his life in the manner recorded. We must then beware of 
regarding that as true of his human nature, which is true only 
of his divine nature or person. 

The power to lay down his life, which Christ claimed, was 
not a power inherent in or belonging to his human nature, but 
a power inherent in and belonging to his divine nature. This 
is very evident. For the power which he claimed, and 
possessed, was power, not only to lay down his life, but to take 
it again ; and he could not speak of his human nature as having 
this power inherent in itself, for “no such power of commu- 
nicating life to itself when the vital energy has ceased, can be 
inherent in any creature, seeing it is the peculiar power of the 
Deity to communicate life to his creatures. It must therefore 
be resident in the nature in which our Lord is essentially Son, 
and be true in his divinity, in which his human nature 
exists.” 

Besides, his human nature was prepared for and assumed by 
him, the eternal Son, to be a sacrifice and offering for sin; but 
the sacrifice of his “ body,” which he offered, was not, could not 
be, the act of his body, or human nature, but was the act of 
his divine person, as God’s High Priest. It was the act of the 
Son of God in human nature, who, by his divine power, breathed 
out his spirit unto death, and thus “sacrificed himself.” (See 
Heb. x. 1-14, and ix. 26.) 

The manner of Christ’s death, as recorded by the evangelists, 
may be illustrated by the vivification of Adam. When man 
was formed of the dust of the ground, “the Lord God,” it is 
said, “breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man 
became a living soul.” Breath may be called the breath of 
life, because breath, or the breathing of air (respiration), is 
necessary to the existence and maintenance of animal life ; and 
as the breathing in the breath of life into Adam’s nostrils, and 
by them into his lungs—his first inspiration—was the com- 
mencement of his respiration, and immediate cause of his ani- 
mal life, so Christ’s breathing out the breath of life in him—his 
last expiration—was the stoppage of his respiration, and im- 
mediate cause of his death. And further, as with the breath 
of life breathed into Adam, that is, with his animal life there 
was given to him a living soul, so by breathing out the breath 
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of life in him, that is, by giving up his animal life, the Lord 
Jesus gave up his living soul. 

That Christ was to die in the manner recorded by the 
evangelists was evidently foretold by Isaiah, when he said 
(liii. 12), “He hath poured out his soul unto death,” This 
prediction of the prophet is seen to be fulfilled in the death of 
Christ, as recorded by all the evangelists, especially by Luke, 
who says, “ He breathed out his spirit.’’ And what is remark- 
able, Isaiah completes his expression with the words “unto 
death,” words which are evidently understood to be added to 
the word used by Mark and Luke, so that we have the evan- 
gelists saying with the prophet, “He hath poured out his soul 
unto death.” The words of Isaiah are very expressive, for 
what words could better, or so well, express the uninterrupted 
expiration whereby the Saviour died, than the words, “He 
hath poured out his soul unto death.” 

From what we have now seen, it appears that all the 
evangelists have recorded the death of Christ, and that two of 
them have done it by a word which not only registers, the 
death, but also specifies the immediate, and indicates the 
physical cause of it; and this fact ought, we think, to be re- 
garded as authoritative and decisive of the question as to the 
immediate and physical cause of his death. 

Before passing from the expressions which describe the 
manner of Christ’s death, it is of importance to observe, that 
the expressions employed by the evangelists in recording his 
death are not employed anywhere else in the Greek New 
Testament, nor at all in the Septuagint Version of the Old 
Testament, so far as we know, in recording the death of any 
one. Of no one but Christ is it said that in dying he breathed 
out and dismissed his spirit. The phrase, he gave up the 
ghost, is used in our English New Testament in recording the 
death of Herod and of Ananias and Sapphira; but the original 
word in these three cases is not a word employed by any of 
the evangelists in recording the death of Christ, but a word 
which means, he suffered deliquium, he died in a faint, he 
breathed out the breath or principle of animal life. Herod 
and Ananias and Sapphira breathed out their last breath, just 
as all men do, by having their breath and life taken from 
them. This is manifest from the records of their death. Again, 
although in our English Old Testament the same phrase is 
used in recording the death of Abraham, Ishmael, Isaac, Jacob, 
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&e., yet, according to the Septuagint, the word used in these 
cases signifies, he failed entirely, came to an end, ceased ; so 
that the expression, he gave up the ghost, is not the proper 
rendering in any of the places of the Old or New Testament 
where the phrase is employed. Hence we have not in Scripture 
any analogous case, or example of that mode of death which 
Christ died ; and the reason is obvious—no man ever died as 
he died—his death, like his resurrection from the dead, was an 
act of his divine power. 

Some learned men question whether the expressions used 
by the evangelists to indicate Christ’s actual dying can be 
regarded as so peculiar and so significant of the voluntariness 
of the act as is above represented. They say that the expres- 
sions, which are exclusively applied in the Greek New Testament 
to the death of Christ, are applied by Greek classical writers to 
the death of ordinary men. This need not be questioned ; for 
in our own language the expressions, he gave up the ghost, and 
he expired, are applied to the death of ordinary men, and even 
to the death of irrational animals. But this application of the 
expressions does not in the least lessen the importance which 
we attach to them, as applied by the evangelists to the death 
of Christ. The things recorded in Scripture must be received, 
understood, and explained, not according to the words, or uses 
of words, of uninspired men, but according to the words of the 
men who wrote the Scriptures. The inspired writers “speak, 
not in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the 
Holy Ghost teacheth, comparing spiritual things with spiritual,” 
explaining spiritual things by spiritual words—the words of the 
Spirit (1 Cor ii. 23; 1 Thess. ii. 13). And when, in recording 
the death of Christ, they have employed words different from 
that which they have employed in recording the death of 
ordinary men, it is manifest that his death, as to the mode or 
manner of it, was different from that of ordinary men. The 
sacred writers “always wrote pure truth in infallibly correct 
language” (Hodge) ; but it is not correct language, it is not 
pure truth, to express or record the death of any ordinary man 
by saying, he delivered up, or dismissed, his spirit, he expired, 
or breathed out his breatb unto death. 

The expression, he gave up the ghost, and that other com- 
mon among us, he expired, seem to have come into use as 
conventional phrases to denote one’s death, although no man 
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ever did, or ever can, of his own will, give up his spirit, or 
expire so as to accomplish his death. No man, in health or in 
disease, has power to die by expiring or giving up his spirit. 
This will appear more evident when we consider Christ’s words, 
“J have power to lay down my life.” 

From an examination of the records of his death, we have 
ascertained what was its immediate and its physical cause ; but 
the evangelical narrative takes us farther into the mysteries of 
his death, mentioning certain circumstances attending it, which 
explain more fully the immediate cause, and the sacrificial 
nature of his death, and these we will now consider. 

From the evangelical narrative, it appears— 

Ist. That Jesus, on the cross, immediately before his death, 
gave unequivocal indications that he laid down his life by his 
own voluntary act. 

Jesus voluntarily gave himself up to his enemies to be 
crucified. This it was necessary for him to do, that the 
Scriptures might be fulfilled, and that his death might be 
what it really was (Gal. iii. 10). But to suppose that he gave 
himself up to his enemies, that they might take his life from 
him, is to contradict his own plain, unambiguous words, “ No 
man taketh my life from me, but I lay it down of myself,” &c. 
These words he spoke some time before his crucifixion, and 
now, on the cross, his desertion by his Father being over, every 
word and action of his indicated that he was about to do as he 
had said. No one can fail to perceive that in his last moments 
he was intent on laying down his life, and that he proceeded 
in doing it, with calm deliberation, fixed determination, and 
heavenly majesty. Jesus, it is said, knowing that all things 
were now accomplished, and that one thing only remained to 
be fulfilled, namely, that vinegar would be given him to drink, 
that this Scripture might be fulfilled, he said, “I thirst.” 
Then, having received and tasted the vinegar, he said, “It is 
finished.” And having said thus, he cried with a loud voice, 
saying, “Father, into thy hands I commend (commit) my 
spirit.” Here was an unequivocal intimation that he was 
about to give up his spirit, or lay down his life, by his own 
voluntary act. And how could he do so? Crucified as he 
was, how could he do it, but just in the way recorded by the 
evangelists, who say that, having bowed his head, he breathed 


out his spirit, The bowing down of his head indicated that 
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he was making an expiration, for in inspiration the head is 
elevated. He bowed his head, perhaps, for the purpose of 
compressing his chest, and preventing it from being again ex- 
panded. But however that may have been, it is evident that 
he bowed his head for the purpose of breathing out his spirit. 
The evangelists do not say that he breathed out his spirit, 
and that then his head declined ; as if he had died in a faint, 
or of any disease of sudden illapse. Had he died from any 
disease of the heart, as rupture of that organ, his last expiration 
would not have been seen, as the evangelists say it was; and 
it would have preceded, rather than followed, the bowing down 
of his head. From the bowing down of his head we learn also 
that before he bowed it it was evect—a plain proof that he was 
not labouring under extreme weakness, or exhaustion, or 
disease, but that he was in full strength. Everything, indeed, 
that he said and did before he died, makes it manifest that he 
died by his own voluntary act of divine power. 

2d. From the evangelical narrative it appears that the death 
of Christ, by breathing out his breath unto death, was wit- 
nessed by the centurion, who, when he heard Jesus commit his 
spirit into the hands of his Father, and then saw him imme- 
diately breathe out his breath unto death, was convinced that he 
was not an ordinary man, but a man who had power, even 
divine power, over his life, for he said, “Truly this man was 
the Son of God.” 

That there was something marvellous and worthy of being 
recorded in the loud cry which attracted the centurion’s 
attention, cannot be doubted; but neither can it be doubted 
that there was something more marvellous, and more necessary 
to be seen and recorded, in the last expiration which Jesus 
made; for had not his loud cry been followed by his act of 
breathing out his breath unto death, it would have appeared 
that he had failed in giving up his spirit into the hands of his 
Father. But his last expiration was seen, and hence Mark, in 
bringing forward the centurion as a witness of it, says that the 
“centurion stood over against him”—a favourable position for 
seeing Jesus as he cried out and breathed out his breath unto 
death. 

3d. From the evangelical narrative we see that Jesus, by 
breathing out his breath and spirit unto death, stopped his 
respiration suddenly, and thereby caused an internal effusion 
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of blood ; the evidence of the internal effusion being, that, an 
hour or two after death, when his side was pierced by the 
soldier’s spear, forthwith came there out blood and water. 

On reading the gospels, it will be observed that all the 
evangelists make it manifest that Jesus, by breathing out his 
spirit unto death, stopped his respiration suddenly. This fact, 
so clearly seen in the records of his death, demands our 
particular attention. For, according to the findings of medical 
science, when the respiration of a man in health has been 
made to cease “by suddenly cutting off the access of air to the 
lungs, the right side of the heart, the great veins, and indeed 
the veinous system generally, become loaded and distended 
with dark blood; and in the stomach blood has been found 
actually extravasated—in short, unequivocal hemorrhage.” 
And in such cases it is found that the blood “ exudes from the 
unbroken surfaces of organs without any appreciable lesion 
of arteries, veins, or capillaries, just in the same manner as 
sweat oozes from the skin.” 

We state these facts, not for the purpose of founding upon 
them, but to shew that the explanation of the death of Christ, 
which we are drawing from the evangelical records, is in perfect 
harmony with medical science. Every medical man, who admits 
that Jesus died in the manner recorded by the evangelists, will 
admit that the sudden stoppage of his respiration would possibly 
cause an internal effusion of blood into some internal organ or 
cavity in his side, from which, on being pierced, effused blood 
would flow. According to medical science, and according to 
Scripture, as we shall presently see, the sudden stoppage of his 
respiration (his death), and the internal effusion of his blood, 
stand in the relation of cause and effect. 

That the flow of blood and water from the Saviour’s pierced 
side gave evidence that, in and by his death, his blood was 
shed internally, appears when we consider what takes place 
when blood is shed or drawn from the surface of the body into 
some external vessel. When blood is taken from a vein in the 
arm, and received into a cup, and the cup remains at rest, the 
blood soon separates into blood and water—that is, in medical 
language, crassamentum and serum; and if in an hour or two 
the contents of the cup be poured out, there will come out, not 
the fluid blood as it came from the arm, but blood and water, 
shewing that blood had been shed from a blood-vessel into the 
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cup sometime before its contents were poured out. In like 
manner, when blood is effused internally, into some internal 
cavity of the body, it there also soon separates into blood and 
water ; and if in an hour or two the cavity be pierced, there 
will come out blood and water, giving evidence that blood had 
been effused into the cavity sometime before it was pierced. 
The blood and water, then, which came from the pierced side of 
the Saviour, was positive evidence that his blood had been 
effused internally, into some internal cavity or part in his side, 
sometime before his side was pierced. Had there been no 
previous internal effusion of blood into his side, blood only— 
that is, blood in its normal state, would have come from it 
when it was pierced; but the blood and water which came 
from it gave positive proof that, sometime before his side was 
pierced, blood had been effused into it, and had there separated 
into blood and water. That the blood was shed or effused when 
he died, is evident from the period of time that elapsed be- 
tween his death and the piercing of his side. The period is 
not precisely stated by any of the evangelists; but they say 
that he died at, or rather after, the ninth hour (three o'clock 
P.M.), and that he was taken down from the cross “ when the 
even was come”—that is, at the eleventh hour (five o'clock 
P.M.); so that his side must have been pierced within an hour 
or two of his death. From these circumstances it is evident 
that, when he breathed out his spirit unto death, his blood 
was shed internally. 

4th. From the evangelical narrative we see that, in the death 
of Christ, there was the giving up of his life, and the shedding 
of his blood, and thus the “ sacrifice of himself,” as taught in 
other parts of Scripture. 

On reading the narrative of the Saviour’s death, we see at 
once that he laid down his life; but we do not see so readily 
that, in doing so, his blood was shed. Yet, as we have seen, 
the blood and water, which after death came from his pierced 
side, gave positive evidence that his blood was shed in the act 
of dying. And this important truth is taught in many parts 
of Scripture. There are many texts that might be adduced in 
proof of it; but a brief consideration of two ordinances having 
reference to his death will be sufficient. 

First, We know that the blood of Christ was shed in and by 
his death from his words to his disciples, when he instituted 
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the ordinance of the supper. On that occasion, it is written 
that “ He took bread and brake it, and gave it to the disciples, 
saying, Take eat; this is my body, which is broken for you. 
Likewise also he took the cup, saying, This is my blood of the 
New Testament, which is shed for many for the remission of 
sins.” In these words our Lord evidently referred to his death, 
when his body was to be broken, and his blood shed. He 
obviously meant, that as he himself had broken the bread, so 
his body would be broken ; and as the wine had been poured 
out, so his blood would be poured out in the act of dying. We 
have seen that his body was broken—his soul separated from 
his body—by his breathing out his soul unto death ; and from 
his words to his disciples, just quoted, we see that his blood 
was to be shed by the same act of dying. Every time, indeed, 
that we partake of the Lord’s Supper, we have in the cup a 
sensible sign and proof that his blood was shed in and by his 
death ; for, says the apostle, “as often as ye eat this bread, 
and drink this cup, ye do shew the Lord’s death till he come.” 
Second, We know that his blood was shed in the act of 
dying on the cross, from the work he was then engaged in 
accomplishing. He was then, as the Great High Priest of his 
people, making atonement for their sins; and, like every high 
priest, it was necessary that he should take and bring the blood 
of his sacrifice before the Lord. His sacrifice was his body; 
and it behoved him, as the Priest, to make atonement with the 
blood of his sacrifice—that is, with his own blood ; for without 
shedding of blood there is no remission of sin. No other priest 
but the high priest could, on the day of atonement, sacrifice 
the sin-offering, and with its blood enter into the holy place, 
and make a typical atonement. And so none but the Great 
High Priest could sacrifice the true sin-offering, and, with its 
blood, enter into the holy place, and make the true atonement 
for sin. “Christ,” says the apostle, “being come an high 
priest, put away sin by the sacrifice of himself; and by his 
own blood entered into the holy place” (Heb. ix. 11, 12, 26). 
Here we have it distinctly and positively declared, that Christ 
sacrificed himself, and by his own blood entered into heaven. 
We have, then, two kinds of proof for the doctrine that 
Christ’s blood was shed when he died :—First, we have the 
above positive statements of Scripture, and others that might 
be quoted ; and, second, we have the flow of blood and water 
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from his pierced side, previously considered. We have the 
fact, that his blood was shed when he died ; and the fact, that 
an hour or two after death there issued from his pierced side 
blood and water. And, connecting these two things as cause 
and effect, we conclude that, when he died, his blood was shed 
internally, and thus gave rise to the flow of blood and water 
from his pierced side. We must of necessity connect the two 
things as cause and effect, for we cannot understand or explain 
either of them but by thus connecting them. We cannot per- 
ceive in the gospel history any proof that his blood was shed 
when he died, if the flow of blood and water from his pierced 
side be not the proof of it. We cannot understand or assign 
any cause for the flow of blood and water from his pierced side, 
if the shedding of his blood in death was not the cause of it. 
We must either connect the two things as cause and effect, and 
thus get a clear understanding of them both, or deny their 
connection, and leave them both unexplained. But by con- 
necting them both together as cause and effect, we see the 
truth and significance of them both ; and the doctrine is placed 
beyond.a doubt that, in and by his death, his blood was shed 
internally, and after death poured out from his pierced side in 
the form of blood and water. 

We regard the flow of blood and water from the pierced side 
of the Saviour as positive and most precious evidence that, in 
his death, his blood was shed. For, if it is not to be so 
regarded, where have we any evidence that the blood of his 
sacrifice was shed, and that with it he made atonement for sin. 
The blood which he lost, when his hands and his feet were 
nailed to the cross, cannot be regarded as the blood of atone- 
ment, for that blood, though shed with his consent, was not 
shed sacrificially. Neither can the blood which he shed in the 
garden of Gethsemane be regarded as the blood of atonement, 
for it was not accompanied with his death. Where then have 
we any evidence that Christ sacrificed himself, and thus made 
atonement for sin, but in that flow of blood and water from his 
pierced side, which was so distinctly seen and recorded by the 
apostle John, and which was evidently foreshadowed under the 
law, when the priest, having sprinkled the blood of his sacrifice 
before the Lord, “ poured out all the blood at the bottom of 
the altar, at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation” 
(Lev. iv. 18-21; John xix. 34, 35; 1 John v. 6)? 
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We attach great importance to the actual shedding of Christ’s 
blood, and to the explanation of his death which secures it. 
In his death, there was both an offering and a sacrifice (Eph. 
v. 2; Heb. ix. 26). He offered his soul, which may be called 
his higher life—“ He made his soul an offering for sin” (Isa. 
lili. 10, 12; Luke xxiii. 46). This, it is obvious, was not a 
sacrifice, but an offering. The life of the soul was preserved, 
and offered unto God. But then there was a real sacrifice of 
his body (Heb. x. 4, 5)—the giving up of his animal life, the 
symbol of which was the shedding of his blood. According to 
Old Testament usage, the shedding of the blood was the giving 
or pouring forth of the animal life, and the New Testament 
equivalent or antitype to this is the shedding of Christ’s blood 
—the giving, not of his higher life, but of his animal life. In 
the sacrifice of Christ, as in the typical sacrifices, the real 
sacrifice undoubtedly stood in the pouring forth of the animal 
life; but then, in the typical sacrifices, and so also in the 
sacrifice of Christ, there was required the symbol of life, the 
shedding of blood, for without shedding of blood there is no 
sacrifice, no atonement, no remission of sin. The shedding of 
blood was essentially necessary to every sacrifice, and therefore 
to that of our Lord; and it is just because the shedding of 
blood was the symbol of the giving or pouring forth of the 
life, that we would expect to see the shedding of Christ’s blood 
brought out in any scriptural explanation of his death. The 
sacrificial language of the Old Testament is adopted in the 
New Testament, especially in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
in that Epistle it is clear, beyond question, that in the sacrifice 
of Christ, as in the typical sacrifices, there was actual blood- 
shedding. A careful consideration of the following passages 
will shew that the actual shedding of Christ’s blood, and the 
explanation of his death which secures it, are matters of vital 
importance, and not over-estimated in our inquiry :—Matt, 
xxvi. 28; Acts xx. 28; Rom. iii. 25; v. 9; Eph. i. 7; ii. 18; 
Col. i. 20; Heb. ix. 7, 12, 13, 14, 18-24; x. 4, 19, 28, 29; xii. 
24; xiii. 12, 20; 1 Pet. i. 18, 19; 1 John i. 7; Rev. i. 5; 
v. 9; vii. 14. 

We are now in a position to obviate the plea advanced in 
support of Dr Stroud’s theory—namely, that it accounts for 
the outflow of blood and water from the Saviour’s pierced side. 
This plea seems to be the main argument on which they rest 
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the truth of their explanation, for they say, “ What shuts us 
up to this conclusion (that Christ died of rupture of the heart) 
is, that no other satisfactory explanation can be given of the 
outflow.” Now, supposing no other satisfactory explanation 
of the outflow could be given, it would not be a conclusive 
proof, nor any proof of the truth of Dr Stroud’s theory, that it 
appears to give an explanation of the outflow; for a theory 
that seems to do that may, in itself, be a pure invention of the 
imagination, and highly objectionable, as Dr Stroud’s theory 
certainly is. Had his theory been in any sense or in any 
degree satisfactory, the circumstance that it seemed to give an 
explanation of the outflow would have entitled it to a careful 
consideration. But when his theory is not satisfactory, when 
it is contradicted by Scripture, and unsupported by any 
rational medical evidence, it cannot be accepted on the plea 
that no other satisfactory explanation can be given of the 
outflow. 

We have taken our explanation from the Scriptures, espe- 
cially from the gospel history, the fountain of all truth con- 
cerning Christ’s person and work, life and death, and we have 
found that, in fulfilment of the great work for which he came 
into the world, he sacrificed himself, laid down his life to the 
effusion of his blood—which blood, being effused within his 
body, was, after death, poured out from his pierced side in the 
form of blood and water; and thus we have an adequate, in- 
telligible, and satisfactory explanation of the outflow—an 
explanation becoming the person and work of the divine 
Redeemer, the Great High Priest of God. 


JOHN Woop. 
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Theiner’s Acts of the Council of Trent. 


Acta genuina SS. ecumenict concilii Tridentini sub Paulo IIT., Julio IIT., 
et PiolV. PP. MM. ab Angelo Massarello episcopo Thelesino eiusdem 
concilit secretario conscripta, nunc primum integra edita ab Augustino 
Theiner.... Tomus i. wi... . Zagabrie (Croatie), typis et sumptibus 
societatis bibliophile ; Lipsie, in edibus Breitkopfii et Hiirtelii (1874). 


WHE the Bishop of Rottenburg closed his great history of 

councils without its true conclusion, the history of the 
Council of Trent, he did so with the apology, that to write a 
history of that council before the publication of the records of it, 
meant to work for the trunkmakers. These records, from the 
Vatican archives, lie now before us, edited by the former keeper 
of the same, Father Theiner, as they were written down by 
Massarelli; who, coming to Trent as secretary to one of the 
cardinal legates, and being immediately chosen secretary of the 
council, chronicled the acts of the three synods, which, taken 
together, are spoken of as the Council of Trent, and preserved 
the documents of every regular session from the first to the 
last eighteen years later. 

The decrees of these twenty-five sessions were immediately, 
after the conclusion of the council, officially published as canones 
et decreta concilit Trid., and are at hand in well-known editions. 
From Massarelli’s publication we see only the sometimes im- 
portant minorities, which, according to the procedure of the 
council, likewise committed their dissent, with reasons, to 
writing ; these cedule were without further effect subjoined to 
the acts, so that even on dogmatic propositions, while unanimity 
was striven after, the decisions were reached only by majorities. 
But the importance of the Acta genwuina lies in the transac- 
tions of the General Congregations, of those secret sessions, in 
which the proposals of the presiding legates were discussed, 
and even provisionally voted upon ; as also in manifold pre- 
liminary meetings, during the first synod under Paul IIL, of 
the three classes into which the whole council was divided ; the 
theological prelates as special authorities, and the so-called 
theologi minores, in truth the greatest Catholic theologians of 
their time, who, sent by Pope or princes, or brought with them 
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by bishops, exercised a decided influence on the formulation of 
the decrees. Theiner has given us all these acts, though not 
indeed without omissions and abridgments, which have called 
forth the objection, in the interest of exactness in the use of 
historical sources, that the Acts of Trent do not even yet lie 
before us according to the original documents. As far as any 
blame rests on the editor for this, the undersigned must take 
a share of it to himself. 

Theiner had begun his edition in his own Vatican Press, 
with the full approbation of the Pope. Then the policy of 
the Jesuits, which has more and more ensnared Pius IX., 
found this publication dangerous to the authority of the 
Church, and Theiner was obliged to withdraw the sheets that 
were already in type. In Easter 1870, he complained of this 
to me. Our conversation ended in the persuasion that only in 
Protestant countries could such an undertaking be carried out 
without obstacle, and I had no hesitation in indicating that it 
was quite practicable to carry out this suggestion. On the 
24th of April, as I returned early from Olevano, in order not to 
miss the public sitting of the council to be held on that day, I 
found a note for me expressing the desire that when I came 
again to St Peter’s, I would come up, after the meeting, to 
Galileo’s Tower (the official residence of the keeper of the 
archives in the Vatican), in order to have some further con- 
versation on that subject. As in this still idyllic period of the 
council, the monotonous placet soon tired me, I went to Theiner 
while the sitting was still proceeding. He calculated the work 
would occupy four good quarto volumes, and counted it 
necessary, to prevent every obstacle connected with himself 
personally, that these four volumes should be printed simul- 
taneously, and published on the same day. I did not conceal 
my fear that so big a work could be purchased by few at least 
in Germany, and that therefore its publication would in this 
view be a risk; still, in the historical interest of the under- 
taking, I could assure him of the consent of my own publisher 
in Leipzig, who was also my intimate friend ; and we enjoyed 
the thought, that at the same hour when they held a new 
council below, the final publication of the history of the last 
great council was concerted against the will of the Jesuits on 
the heights of the Vatican. 

Soon after this, Theiner, who had been highly valued by two so 
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different Popes, was deposed by the influence of the Jesuits, and 
the gate to what was to him the very well of life, the historical 
secrets of the Papacy, was shut against him, while the Pope, in 
memory of what he had been to him, left to him undisturbed 
his official residence and its belongings. He still possessed the 
complete copy of these Acts, and our plan remained in force ; 
but he delayed its execution from year to year, distracted no 
doubt by the contending interests of the learned historian and 
the papal official. At length, in the spring of 1874, when he had 
responded to the pressure of his friends to give up his Vatican 
residence after the summer rustication (because, if the now 
enfeebled man were to die there, we regarded his manuscript 
treasures as lost),and when already a residence in an indepen- 
dent religious house beyond the Tiber was prepared for him, 
he communicated to me his decision to begin printing his 
book in Leipzig in the ensuing summer, under my supervision. 

About this time also he wrote the preface, which makes no 
allusion to the Rome of the day, unless in the observation that 
by departing from the course prescribed at Trent, every future 
council would become a comedy, and be a source of ruin to the 
Church and of joy to the heterodox. He has there also held 
it necessary for the glory of Trent, to describe, on the one 
hand, in sufficiently dark colours, the shadows which at that 
time rested on the Church, and, on the other, to describe our 
reformers in not less dark hues, and this in the tone of a 
Romish controversial preacher. Theiner was, at least in the 
latter half of his learned life, no zealot; he lent assistance to 
Protestant scholars, as far as his office permitted, without reluct- 
ance. I have myself, in the course of an acquaintance that 
extended over twenty years, and gradually ripened into friend- 
ship, never heard from him one offensive or proselytising word ; 
we treated each other’s ecclesiastical standpoint as a historically 
and morally necessary presupposition. 

At the same time as he wrote me his decision, he told me 
with special delight, to quiet my mercantile solicitude, that he 
had found means to reduce the extent of his work by fully a 
half. His means were—(1) that all documents which were 
already correctly printed in other books, should be omitted, re- 
taining only a reference to the books where they might be found. 
This certainly carries with it a measure of inconvenience for 
those who seek thoroughly to study and to write the history of 
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the Council of Trent, but still it must strictly be counted right 
and proper not to swell out collections of original documents, 
by printing a second time what we already possess under 
sufficiently careful editing in well-known works. (2.) The 
titles and designations which continually recur in mentioning 
the names of every person who voted, should be omitted, and 
the formal addresses which contain nothing bearing on the 
business of the council, should receive only a general indication 
of their nature, even when they had not been previously 
printed. The second class of omissions certainly affords scope 
for the influence of personal judgment; but let one reflect 
how many of such addresses at the Council of Trent are 
already known—sermons, introductions, addresses by prelates, 
formal speeches by the ambassadors of princes, who at that 
time were not without reason termed oratores—and be will 
hardly feel uneasy about the loss of the specimina eloquentia 
that have been committed to oblivion. (3.) Omission and con- 
traction of the vota that were given. To judge of this bold 
excision, one must consider the usual method of procedure in 
regard to these vota. All those who were entitled to vote 
commonly voted, with a statement of their reasons, in the 
order of their place in the General Congregations ; and these 
congregations, when the object was to find for conflicting 
opinions a formula that would unite them, were prolonged by 
manifold repetition; and as is the manner with eloquent 
ecclesiastics, these vota were, in spite of all exhortations to 
brevity, often carried to great length, so that when under Pius 
IV. the number of members had grown, a single test vote on a 
decree occupied several days. 

So in our oral conversation, I understood that the vota of 
those who sought and said the same thing would be only 
specified and counted, but not monotonously repeated. Cer- 
tainly something more appears to have been done; the less 
important vota are sometimes abridged. In this way, some- 
thing of the definiteness of the original documents has been 
lost—a disadvantage which must appear the more considerable, 
from the relation of Theiner’s work to Massarelli’s records, for 
Massarelli seems to have already done the same thing, and it 
hence sometimes seems doubtful whether the abridgment was 
made by Theiner or by Massarelli himself. The records of the 
public sittings are formal notarial instruments, but those of 
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the General Congregations and other transactions seem more 
like reports made up out of the original notes. I found no 
trace of a regular official reading of these reports ; but only in 
case of doubt, as for example in a congregation upon original 
sin, when the vote in relation to the Virgin seemed doubtful, 
Massarelli writes (i. 146): legi vota, an bene collecta essent et 
concordarent cum sententiis dictis, and no opposition is made 
to his certification of having put down the vota (i. 212), quae 
ad unguem et ad verbum per me notata sunt. When in the 
General Congregation of 7th November 1562, it was asserted 
and disputed that a canon for the divine institution of episco- 
pacy had already been decreed by the council under Julius 
III. in 1551, Massarelli, as we again learn from what he 
himself writes (ii. 165), delivered an extremely accurate and 
complete oral account of what had then occurred, from which 
it appeared that the canon in question was indeed proposed 
and discussed, but no decision was reached. He appealed to 
his acta, now for seventeen years, faithfully noted down. Still 
he appears not to have read to them the part of the acta 
bearing upon the subject; and he concludes pathetically : 
Verum si mihi in actis concilii non crederetur, cui credere- 
tur? And with this the whole affair passed as settled. The 
acts of the council under Julius III. he concludes with the 
confession (i. 600): Ego Angelus Massarellus, etc., quiu 
sessionibus, decretorum publicationibus, congregationibus tam 
generalibus quam particularibus et omnibus et singulis aliis 
actibus suprascriptis interfui, eaque omnia adnotavi, ideo ea 
omnia uti vera originalia et authentica manu propria scripsi 
et hic in fidem et testimonium premissorum subscripsi. 
This is certainly true of his conduct of his work in the Synod 
under Pius IV. also, where he at the same time voted as 
bishop. 

There is extant, moreover, another note-book of the same 
Massarelli, described as Diarium privatum, drawn up at 
different periods of the triple council, and in two different 
forms, one apparently meant for his cardinal, and carried only 
for so long, the other being continued as preparatory material, 
and for his own use. In it, it is said (i. 64): Hodie non est 
habita congregatio generalis ; and of letters to the Cardinal 
of Trent (i. 54) it is said: Quas heri sero acceperat, shewing 
it was written contemporaneously. What Raynald has im- 
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parted to us from this book in his annals, and Theiner in his 
notes to the acts of the three first sessions, contains more of 
what occurred outside the council, but also many an individual 
incident of the council itself, which has not been admitted 
into the records. 

A critique by Dr von Druffel, in the Bonn Theolog. Litera- 
turblatt (July 1875), seeks, by comparing the Diary with 
Theiner’s text, to prove the untrustworthiness of the latter. 
In it there stands the simple notice (i. 33), that on St Stephen’s 
day, Count Ludwig von Nugarola preached before the council, 
he being described as cler. saecularis. But in the Diary we 
read, that on the intercession of the Cardinal of Trent, it was 
permitted to that Count, who, though he was a layman, was 
skilled in theology, to preach this sermon. The result did not 
answer expectations. The Count wore during the sermon a 
borrowed cap, such as the cardinals and the auditors of the 
Rota wore. Hence, concludes Dr von Druffel, “if the text of 
Theiner is right, the interesting fact falls, that a layman then 
preached the feast-sermon, and at the same time the trustworthi- 
ness of the Diary is set in a very suspicious light. But Nugarola 
himself in a writing, of date 1549, complained that admission 
to the council was denied him, on account of his being a layman : 
‘Non consequi potui ut mihi quod maxime optabam in con- 
cilium pateret aditus. Magnum enim se facturos patres illi 
putabant nefas, si me, qui nullis essem initiatus sacris, in 
suum gregem admississent.” Now this, according to the cri- 
tique in question, shews that Theiner has, of his own accord, 
added to the text of the record the word cleric as a self- 
evident completion of it, and is thus convicted of an open and 
naked untruth. But this judgment is too rashly pronounced. 
It cannot have been the bare entrance to the council that the 
theological Count means, for this was constantly granted to the 
higher lay nobility under the title of witnesses; what he 
wished was a seat and a vote. This desire, on the part of an 
actual layman, would at that time have been unprecedented, 
as would also a lay-sermon before the council. But if one 
looks more precisely at the words of his complaint, they 
indicate only the want of priestly ordination, nullis sacris 
initiatus ; the Count could therefore still have possessed the 
ordines minores; and if this were so, the same Massarelli 
might, in an indifferent notice, describe him quite rightly as 
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clericus, and yet might in his Diary, in his anger at the sermon 
and the usurped cardinal’s cap, describe him as a layman. 

Dr von Druffel also cites from the Diary an expression of the 
Bishop of La Cava: Evangelio Joannis non credo quia ab 
ecclesia sit acceptum sed quia Joannis est, which, in the 
congregation of 15th February 1546, was called heretical, as 
in fact it is Protestant, doctrine. Raynald, in his annals, 
omitted this on purpose, says our critic, “ because it was one of 
the most devoted bishops of the States of the Church who was 
assailed with this reproach of heresy.” Theiner, too, omits the 
expression, and though this can hardly excite suspicions of 
systematic falsification, “he is not to be acquitted of the 
charge of omitting important matters, and so depriving us of 
the means of checking Raynald’s falsification without recourse 
to the MS. (of the Diary).” But Theiner does not profess to 
give the Diary complete, and as for this most devoted bishop 
of the Papal states, which, by the way, never included La Cava, 
Theiner’s text in the minute of the General Congregation of 
17th July 1546 (i. 190), records that he said, Se non esse haere- 
ticum de quo ab aliquibus accusabatur, cum diaerit hominem 
sola fide justificari, and that he proved this by citations from 
Fathers of the Church who taught the same doctrine. As the 
meeting broke up, a Greek bishop said, Cavensis non potest 
se excusare vel de magna protervia vel de magna ignorantia. 
The subject of this remark, who had partly overheard it, asked, 
“What do you say?” The other replies, “I say that your 
lordship cannot escape the charge either of great impudence 
or of great ignorance.” Then the Neapolitan clutched the 
beard of the Greek with both hands, and, without a word, tore 
out part of the hair. They were immediately parted, and on 
the same day a General Congregation determined to confine 
the bishop of Cava in a monastic cell. After twelve days he 
was released, on the intercession of the injured party, upon con- 
dition that he should at once leave Trent to seek absolution 
from the Pope. Raynald, too, and Pallavicini, mention this 
scene. Surely this is not prudent silence about matters of a 
compromising character. 

Theiner gives the first three sessions, and all that belongs to 
them, “almost uncondensed,” that they may serve as a speci- 
men of the original form. It nowhere appears as if the later 
discussions, especially in cases where opinions differed, presented 
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a less clear picture to the reader. Even as they are now 
printed, the vota contain abundance of repetition and unim- 
portant matter. All that we read of a vote of a Spanish bishop, 
in the last General Congregation is, Vicensis quedam diait 
(ii. 500). 

It is a want of precision on the part of Theiner, that he has 
not stated whether the eight volumes of the Vatican archives, 
which contain Massarelli’s records, are the official papers as 
written by his own hand. I have myself (after the deposition 
of the Prefect) seen only the copy such as he was accustomed 
to have made for him by the scribes of the archives. The 
Vatican possesses the authentic signatures of all the voters in 
the last session, which Theiner has had engraved in copperplate 
along with the letter of St Charles Borromeo, exhorting that 
the council be brought to a close on account of the illness of 
his uncle, the Pope; it is therefore probable that the papal 
archives possess also the official acta. In the editing I can 
detect no trace of changes or omissions for an object, and there 
was no temptation to any such course in the situation and dis- 
position of the editor in the last years of his life. 

The acts during the time when the Pope transferred the 
council to Bologna are not published, since this interlude, 
however interesting politically, issued in no recognised decree. 
On the other hand, the work includes the history of the Synod 
under Pius IV., by Paleotto, who was much used as Proto- 
notarius in the secret discussions with the prelates, and was 
afterwards Bishop of Bologna and Cardinal. This is the oldest 
history of the council, and full of individual traits. It had 
been already edited, it is true, by the Anglican Mendham in 
1842, but from a MS. so incorrect that the new edition from a 
good Vatican codex is a valuable addition. With the MS. thus 
completed, Theiner crossed the Alps in June 1874, and first 
visited some clerical friends in Croatia. Here, in Agram, he 
was induced to entrust printing and publication to the recently 
founded Societas Bibliophila. It is characteristic of the power 
of Catholic forms, even over liberally-minded and high-souled 
men, that when Theiner was unable to make up his mind to 
give up his former agreement in the matter, Bishop Stross- 
mayer advised him to read a mass, and therewith to pray the 
Lord to advise him aright. The printing was already begun 
in Agram, when the old German-hearted scholar was impelled 
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by Italian home-sickness to return in the heat of summer, 
and, on the 9th of August, died, after a brief illness, where the 
mother of St Augustin lies buried. 

The edition of the Bibliophilic Society is excellent, as regards 
paper and type. The correction of proof-sheets seems to be 
not so well understood in Croatia; but the errors of the press 
are seldom of a kind to obscure the sense to the students of 
such literature. Some of the chronological errata might prove 
misleading ; but they are mostly too naive to be dangerous, as 
when (ii. 662) the preparations for the twenty-fourth session 
are dated 19th July 1863. I do not find that the publication 
of these minutes will modify in any essential feature the cur- 
rent judgment as to the course of the Tridentine Council, which 
Protestants derive mainly from Sarpi’s history. They give, 
however, documentary insight into the laborious shaping of 
the new Catholic doctrine and the reformed constitution of the 
Church. Especially in the doctrine of justification, where it 
was necessary, on the one hand, to throw a veil over the Pelagian 
tendencies in Catholic theology, and, on the other hand, to 
exclude the Protestant solution, based on Paul and Augustin, 
of salvation by faith alone, a month of vain essays towards 
union ended in such a state of things, that, in the General Con- 
gregation of 30th July 1546, the presiding legate confessed 
(i. 212): Quod ipsa vota sunt adeo confusa et dubia ut non 
appareat in quam sententiam major pars declinet. The 
dogma continued to be discussed and fought over for eight 
months. The president warned them that longer delay would 
be a stumbling-block to all Christian people, for men were 
saying (i. 346), Tum quia discordes simus, cum quod non 
audeamus Lutheranos condemnare. At length, after almost 
daily meetings of all kinds, the smooth and pointless formule 
were produced, which were accepted by a great majority on 
13th January 1547. 

In the last act of the council, under the title, De Sacramento 
ordinis, a still longer discussion arose on the decrees of refor- 
mation, designed to heal the disorders that had crept into the 
various grades of the hierarchy. It was a repetition of the 
experience already familiar to the later middle ages. “Every 
one calls for reformation, but those who are touched will 
not hear of it. The Curia will not endure to lose anything, 
nor the bishops, nor any one else.” The legates who as- 
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serted the exclusive right of initiating proposals were careful, 
in accordance with the mind of Pius IV., to avoid any separate 
discussion of the prerogative of the Papacy. But in the canon 
about bishops, they wished to insert, in opposition to the 
heretical doctrine that the Pope is Antichrist, an indirect 
recognition of this kind (ii. 155), Docet S. Synodus episcopos 
in ecclesia catholica sub uno Christi in terris Vicario, 
Romano Pontfiice, per quem sunt in partem solicitudinis, 
non autem in plenitudinem potestatis vocati, precipuum 
locum obtinere, etc. This vocation only to share the cares of 
his office, of which Leo the Great once admonished his sub- 
stitute in Eastern Illyria, had been extended to all bishops in 
the canon law of the middle ages. But the prelates present 
were little content with this vocation and division of power ; 
and the Spanish bishops in particular demanded rather a 
decree for the institution of bishops jure divino, immediately 
by Christ, and not by the Pope. The French ambassadors 
declared, in unison with their bishops, that their king would 
never recognise a canon by which the Pope was set up as 
rector ecclesiae universulis, and that they were commissioned 
(i. 615) ut nullo pacto hanc fiert injuriam gallicanae ecclesiae 
patiantur, quae non admittit papam esse supra concilium ; 
they were even afraid of being stoned if they returned to 
France after such an admission. 

The papal party took refuge in a medical jest (ii. 660) : 
Synodum ex hispanica scabie in morbum gallicum incidisse. 
The abuses of the Roman curia in the giving and selling of 
ecclesiastical offices were strongly reprehended. It was said 
(ii. 656), In curia fit magna incuria. It was thought mild 
language to say that the Holy Father had to be humbly sup- 
plicated to keep the laws. As a French prelate declaimed in 
this fashion against Roman misrule, an Italian said, con- 
temptuously, Gallus iste cantat, with the old double entendre, 
the cock crows, und the Frenchman screams. He was answered 
(ii. 660), Utinam ad cantum hujus galli excitaretur Petrus 
et fleret amare ! 

The president reminded the council (ii. 159) that it was 
called to condemn heretical views, but not to decide questions 
disputed among the Catholics themselves—cum concilium non 
possit omnes veritates decidere neque id expediat. And so at 
length, in the two last sessions of 1563, it was agreed that the 
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hierarchy constituted by divine ordinance consists of bishops, 
priests, and deacons ; and that bishops are appointed of the 
Holy Ghost to rule the Church as successors of the apostles. 
Only three things are said of the Pope,—he is to inquire, in a 
manner which is somewhat precisely laid down, into the 
worthiness of bishops elect; he has jurisdiction over bishops 
in criminal matters, and the position is repudiated that bishops 
named by him are not legitimate and true bishops, but a 
human figment. This position, though expressed in Lutheran 
terms, is meant to apply directly to the right of naming titular 
bishops, or bishops in partibus, which was disputed in the 
council. 

Papal infallibility was only incidentally mentioned. For 
example, on the question, whether the Pope has power to 
dispense a bishop from the duty of residence in his diocese, 
which was again to be insisted on, an Italian bishop expressed 
himself thus (ii. 226): Sola voluntas divina est regula aliorum 
ex eo quod non potest errare. Voluntas autem Papae sub- 
jacet errori, et ideo non est conveniens causa absentiae a 
residentia, quae est de jure divino. At an earlier date, too, 
the Cardinal Bishop of Trent appealed to the apostle Paul 
against a Spanish prohibition of the Bible in the vulgar tongue, 
which Paul IL. had confirmed (i. 66): Paulus ille Pontifex et 
alii onvnes Pontifices quandoque possunt et potuerunt errare, 
licet non dicam eos errasse: Paulus autem errare non potuit 
qui voluit evangelium Christi nunquam ab ore nostro 
amoverit. I do not observe that either speaker met with 
contradiction. 

The same German cardinal bishop of Trent gave assurance, 
as lord of the land around (i. 213), that he had not done, and 
would never do, anything inconsistent with the freedom of the 
council, even at the command of the Pope, or of the Emperor 
himself. Paul III. expressed the wish (i. 452), that every one 
should be free to state his opinion, even if manifestly heretical, 
provided always that he submit to the council. This, of 
course, did not exclude secret threats, and especially secret 
allurements, held out to individual prelates, as we know from 
letters bearing hereupon ; still freedom of discussion, as against 
the Pope, was better secured than at the Vatican Council, by 
the distance from Rome, by the plurality of presiding legates 
who were variously implicated in the divisions of theological 
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schools, by the powerful influence of the Emperors Charles V. 
and Ferdinand I. and of the king of France ; but, above all, 
by the feeling, on the part of the prelates themselves, that 
only a union of all Catholic forces, and earnest reform of 
abuses, could save the Church from the approaching storm. 
Freedom of speech was, however, chiefly endangered by the 
members themselves, when a speech that gave displeasure was 
interrupted by the concert of episcopal feet, or a word that 
went too far was met with the cry of Anathema! Away with 
the heretic, to the fire with him! In the Vatican Council we 
only once heard this lawless cry, when Strossmayer, in his good 
Latin, recommended to his colleagues acquaintance with the 
writings of some learned and pious Protestant. At Trent, 
when the episcopal mob stormed thus against some word that 
sounded like Lutheranism, it was the legates who preserved 
order and freedom of speech. When the Italians were still 
predominant, a wild tumult arose over a strong expression of 
the Bishop of Fiesole in favour of the independence of the 
Episcopate, and when order was re-established, the Legate 
Marcellus, who was afterwards the much lamented Pope, 
admonished the loudest voices (i. 543): Si nos haec audimus 
et toleranvus, qui legati sumus, et nihil minus nos quam vos 
sedem apostolicam diligimus, vos etiam tolerare potestis 
Fesulanum. 

In addition to Sichel’s important supplementary contribu- 
tions to the history of the Council of Trent from the Austrian 
archives, already published, we have the prospect of an edition 
—we hope by Druffel—of Massarelli’s Diary, though only 
from a copy in the rich collection of matter relating to the 
Tridentinum which was afterwards formed in Trent. From 
Theiner’s posthumous papers we look for a Codex Epistolaris 
Concilii Trid. collected by him, letters of Popes, legates, and 
princes, not so much from the Vatican, which is not rich in 
Tridentine documents, as from collections in Florence and 
Naples—the latter Farnesian inheritance. If the two last 
named works are published, or if, at least, the MSS. are made 
accessible, there will be no further obstacle to the composition 
of a thorough history of the council which completed the con- 
struction of modern Catholicism, as the council three centuries 
later proclaims the doctrinal completion of this Catholicism, 
and the approach of its end. C. HasE. 
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1. Bibliotheca Sacra. January 1876. Andover: W.F.Draper. London: 
Triibner & Co. 


This Review begins the new year with a very substantial bill of fare, and 
each of its eight articles is evidently the result of much careful study, 
justifying the claim of its new prospectus, ‘to stimulate thought, as well 
as supply the results of thinking.” The opening article on “‘ Modern 
Thought,” by Rev. Professor Welch of Schenectady College, is a very able, 
well-written, and, we think, successful criticism of the most ‘ advanced” 
school of philosophy represented especially by Comte, Mill, and Spencer. 
The writer shews, by numerous quotations from the works of these and 
other teachers of the same type, that theirs is really a philosophy of 
nescience, and that their vaunted talk of laws of nature amounts to 
nothing more than that certain phenomena are antecedent, or consequent, 
to certain others. They are thus, by their own confession, unable to say 
anything of what may exist beyond the sequence of phenomena; and Dr 
Welch has no difficulty in convicting them of numerous self-contradictions, 
and of very unphilosophical pretension in what they do say. He shews 
that if unintelligent force be accepted, as Spencer would have it, as the 
ultimate factor in the universe, then matter is superior to mind, and its 
evolution is subject either to blind fate, or capricious chance. In the 
former case, there can be no moral freedom or moral government; in the 
latter, no possibility of science. In opposition to this system, or no system, 
Dr Welch forcibly maintains the supremacy of reason, with our own 
Scotch philosophers, and the dependence on it of both the senses and the 
understanding or reasoning faculty. Reason is essential to responsibility, 
and to satisfying the longings of faith. The best thinkers have often been 
the most Christian, and it is mere effrontery for modern Positivists to talk 
of their revival of pagan scepticism as “the new philosophy,” and to 
claim a monopoly of the spirit of progress, when many of the greatest 
scientific discoverers and best friends of progress have been devout 
believers. Reason and natural religion are close friends in their intuitions 
of the unseen, and anticipate the testimony of Revelation to the existence 
of an eternal, infinite, holy God. This is a seasonable and valuable paper. 

There follows a careful study on the Biblical conception of “ cherubim,” 
by Rev. G. 'T’. Ladd of Milwaukee, He recognises the difficulty of the whole 
subject, and insists on the “ living creatures” called cherubim in Ezekiel’s 
vision being sharply distinguished from those of Eden and of the Mosaic 
Tabernacle. He follows Bahr in considering it impossible to fix on any 
derivation of the name. The form of the Mosaic cherubim was, he main- 
tains, fixed, but that of those seen in Ezekiel’s vision changeful and 
eomplex. The significance of the earlier cherubim was originally that of 
simple guardianship, but they acquired additional importance in later 
Scripture, from being associated with the presence of Jehovah above the 
mercy-seat. The origin of the Mosaic cherubim was Egyptian, at least in 
part, as the form of those seen by Ezekiel was suggested to him by his 
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Assyrian experience. The third article is a sequel by Professor Potwin, 
of Hudson, to his paper in the previous number, and examines the words 
in New Testament Greek borrowed from the Hebrew and Aramzan. His 
results are as follows: Besides seven such words quoted as foreign, with 
an accompanying translation, and ten more which had been previously 
adopted into classical Greek, he finds twenty-six Semitic words introduced 
by the New Testament writers (along with a number of proper names). 
Twelve of these are already found in the LXX. Few of them touch 
important doctrine; and, in fact, the Hebraistic character of New 
‘Testament Greek does not come largely from its Hebrew words, but from 
its constructions and phraseology. 

Professor Boardman, of Chicago, follows, on “ The True Basis of Fellow- 
chip in the Congregational Churches,” a paper prepared and published at 
the request of the General Congregational Association of Illinois. The 
hasis of Christian fellowship is, he says, simply adoption into God’s family. 
The chief questions discussed in the paper are more special. (1.) What 
are the evidences on which we recognise our own Christian fellowship and 
that of others? He answers, By knowledge of the truth, obedience to it, 
separation from erroneous teachers, &c. (2.) What is the true basis of 
fellowship in Congregational Churches? He answers, Agreement in polity, 
fundamental doctrines and practical duties, and perhaps in the moderate 
powers of councils or associations over the ministry. 

Rey. James M‘Curdy of Princeton contributes a learned paper on the 
“ Relations of the Aryan and Semitic languages,” confining himself, mean- 
while, to the history and the present state of the inquiry, He promises to 
follow this up by a discussion of the true view of the problem, and of the 
conditions of its investigation. His able historical sketch will be welcomed 
by many students, and the following are the chief points in his statement 
of the present condition of the question: A small but eminently respect- 
uble party of scholars decline to admit any radical affinity between the two 
groups of languages, regarding the philological evidence at least as indeci- 
sive, and the verbal analogies doubtful. But the majority of philologists 
favour the doctrine of some organic relationship, most of them professing 
to find the affinities rather in the vocabularies than in the grammatical 
forms. All agree that the parent language has passed away somewhere in 
Central Asia, while some consider Sanskrit, and others Egyptian, the oldest 
sister, while others hesitate to admit any known tongue to that position. 

There follows another elaborate historical article, the sixth and last of 
a series, on “The question of the Divine Institution of Sacrifice,” by Rev. 
C, E. Park. In the previous articles of the series, the first of which 
appeared as early as 1859, and the last in 1875, the theories of Outram, 
Bihr, J. Spencer, Sykes, Portall, and Maurice, had been passed in review, 
and now the learned author carefully states the opinions of Warburton 
and Davison against the doctrine, that sacrifices were expressly ordained 
of God, and that of Faber in favour of that position. He ably supports 
Faber’s side of the question, maintaining that in the primitive patriarchal 
ages the rites of sacrifice and the idea of atonement were revealed, though 
in a vague manner, and without many formal commands. He endeavours 
to answer various objections to this view, and his calm, fair treatment of 
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all who differ from him, and conscientious statement of their positions, 
give the article additional value. 

The seventh paper is a review, by Rev. Dr Laurie of Providence, of 
Professor Paine’s “ Identification of Pisgah.” The critic speaks gener- 
ously of the work of our British “ Palestine Exploration Fund,” and urges 
American Christians to co-operate heartily in that valuable work, while he 
demurs to many of Professor Paine’s severe strictures on Dr Tristram and 
his “ Land of Moab.” 

The last article is a careful memoir and life of Tischendorf, by one with 
good opportunities of accurate information, Mr C. R. Gregory of Leipzig. 
It is full of interest, and at the close there is a very complete list of Tisch- 
endorf’s works, with the dates of their publication. It occupies eleven 
large pages, and is a noble record of a successful life of labour. At the 
end of the number there are an appreciative critique of the late Professor 
Ewald of Gottingen, and the usual notices of recent publications, 


2. The New Englander. January, 1876. Newhaven: W. L. Kingsley. 
London : Triibner & Co. 


The first article is a pleasant sketch of a famous New Englander of 
former days, Count Rumford, born Benjamin Thompson, son of a small 
Massachusetts farmer, who, from a clerk, speedily became a colonel in the 
British service, and then a count of the holy Roman Empire, and the 
most influential man in Bavaria. Two apologetical and philosophical 
papers follow ; the first of them by Professor Goodwin of Michigan, being 
entitled “ Mind in Nature.” After affirming the insufficiency of the ordin- 
ary methods of proving the existence of a personal Creator, by inductions 
from the phenomena either of the material or the moral world, and also 
disparaging the argument from design (we need not stay to criticise 
the wisdom of this surrender), he proceeds to search in Nature, not so much 
for design as for Mind, z.e. rational and personal intelligence in the things 
that are made. Ile thinks he can find such intelligence, “first in the 
manifold and endless forms of the material creation, and in the very exist- 
ence of form.” Form and beauty, he argues, are ideal, and the fact that 
we can recognize these qualities in outward things, that they appeal to an 
zesthetic sense within us, proves that they originate in and proceed from 
Intelligence. But secondly, intelligence is seen in the forces of the mate- 
rial world ; and “‘as form is the product and expression of thought, so is 
force the issue or execution of will.” Force is God working, “ upholding all 
things by the word of his power.” Natural science is the reading of God’s 
thoughts in nature, and manifestly has affinity with religion, which is the 
highest kind of knowledge, and must never be divorced from reason. Such 
is a meagre outline of the writer's process of argument. 

The other philosophical article is less constructive, but equally valuable, 
and will probably provoke less difference of opinion. It is by Mr Lyell 
Adams, U.S, Consul at Malta, a name already familiar to readers of this Re- 
view, and consists of a criticism of Mr G. H, Lewes’ “ Problems of Life and 
Mind,” under the title, “ An Empirical Dissent from Mr Spencer’s Philoso- 
phy.” Mr Adamsin a racy and sarcastic, but thoroughly competent style, sets 
the one empirical philosopher against the other, and shews that they not only 
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contradict each other flatly, butset forth, the one in his “Theory of Evolution,” 
and the other in his “ Infinite Plenum,” mere unverified hypotheses, which 
the next writer of the same school will very likely contemptuously reject. 

The fourth article, by Professor Lounsbury of Yale, on “The Termino- 
logy of the Periods of the English Language,” is also enlivened by touches of 
satire, and consists chiefly of a learned defence of older and foreign scholars 
against Mr Freeman and his disciples, for calling the earlier stage of our 
language ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon,” instead of “ Old English.” Perhaps Mr Freeman 
may profit from this strenuous defence of many able writers whom he had 
presumed to call “ unscientific philologers.” 

Next comes a short and severe critique of an American school edition of 
Eusebius’ “‘ Ecclesiastical History,” by Professor Packard of Yale, who 
expresses a strong, and we think proper, preference for the classics of Greece 
and Rome over the early Christian Fathers, as text-books for youth, 

Rev. E. James follows with a popular statement on the present position of 
the question of Inspiration, under the title, “ What is the Bible?” He 
thinks that the clergy generally hold a vaguer doctrine than they teach 
on this subject, and that verbal inspiration is generally rejected among 
them. But he fails to see, apparently, that it is possible to hold no mechani- 
cal theory, and even to agree with Mr Matthew Arnold, “ that the language 
of the Bible is fluid, passing and literary, not rigid, fixed and scientific,” and 
still to recognise in Holy Scripture a perfect authority in religious truth. 
We turn with more satisfaction to the next paper, by Rev. Dr Patton of 
Chicago, on “ Lay-Preaching.” Written from a Congregationalist stand- 
point, it will yet command the approval of most Presbyterians and many 
Episcopalians, as well as, of course, all Methodists, though these last may 
think its positions too guarded. He first lays down the position, that lay- 
preaching is at once a right anda duty. Men must consecrate their speech, 
like everything else, to Christ. The degree of publicity suitable depends 
on a man’s gifts and circumstances, but there is a wide door of usefulness 
open to lay-preachers in evangelistic work among the masses. Turning 
to Scripture, he shews how preaching, in the literal sense at least of pro- 
claiming the gospel, was a Christian rather than a ministerial function, 
and exercised, we are expressly told, by all those who were scattered abroad 
in the great persecution recorded in Acts xi. Apollos was probably a lay- 
preacher, and the Corinthians were permitted “ all to prophesy.” Glancing 
over Church history, Dr Patton maintains that lay-preaching was more 
and more restrained, just as the Romish hierarchy grew in strength, while 
with the dawn of the Reformation it was resumed. Among Protestants, 
opinion has varied, but Milton, Owen, Hooker, all the Puritans and 
Methodists, and most modern evangelical Christians, have vindicated the 
practice. Dr Patton closes this part of his paper with a few hearty sen- 
tences about the climax of interest at present directed to lay-preaching, 
through the successful labours of Messrs Moody and Sankey. In a second 
part of his paper he discusses the dangers of lay-preaching, in sometimes 
leading to an under-estimate of the regular ministry, or to defective doc- 
trinal teaching, or to pride in the lay-preachers. Its proper sphere is to 
supplement the work of the pastor, by reaching many whom he cannot 
reach, and especially by publishing the simple gospel. 
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The last article, on ‘The German Gymnasium,” gives a very full and, 
to Educationists, welcome account of the course of study pursued at most 
of these famous institutions, and a very vivid picture, from personal 
inspection, of the style of teaching. 1t will be read with profit by many 
friends of Secondary Education. 

The notices of New Books are well worth reading. . 


3. The Southern Presbyterian Review. January 1876. Columbia S, C. 
Presbyterian Publishing House. 


The most valuable of the five original articles in this periodical, which 
has reached us later than the others, is a careful exposition of Heb. ix. 16, 
17, maintaining the view that %«éixn should be rendered covenant, for 
which there is more to be said than many modern commentators are 
willing to admit. Under the title, “ Prelacy a Blunder,” there is an able 
refutation of the Romish and Ritualist theory of apostolic succession, 
shewing it to rest on a misapplication to ordination of the passages that 
refer to the bestowal of miraculous gifts in the early Church. Another 
article is in opposition to the proposed Presbyterian Council, maintaining 
that it is inconsistent with the principles and position of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church to take part in it; while the last article defends 
Calvin’s doctrine on the Lord’s Supper against certain statements of 
Cunningham and Hodge. The criticism of the latter seems to us correct ; 
but all the real difference between Cunningham and this critic appears to 
be simply as to the strength of certain expressions. While Hodge ascribes 
to Calvin a view different from that of the Reformed Confessions, all that 
we ever understood Cunningham to say is, that Calvin, for the sake of 
harmony with the Lutherans, sometimes used exaggerated and not very 
intelligible expressions as to the believer’s partaking of the real body and 
blood of Christ. 


GERMAN PERIODICALS. 


Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie. 1875, IV. 1876, I. 


Dr C. Siegfried, the learned student of Philo, opens the fourth number 
of this journal for 1875 with a paper on Jewish Hellenism, in which 
he gives a retrospect of its historical development with reference to the 
newest investigations in this department. Besides his own Philonic 
studies, Dr Siegfried makes special use of Tyler’s Ecclesiastes, which he 
recognises as having clearly established the influence of Stoic and 
Epicurean teaching on the author of Kohelet, and of the valuable 
studies{of Freudenthal on the Fourth Book of Maccabees (Breslau, 1869), 
and on Alexander Polyhistor (Breslau, 1875). The main point which 
the essayist seeks to place in a prominent light is, that it is quite 
erroneous to think of Jewish Hellenism as peculiarly an Alexandrian 
product. The key to Hellenistic movements in Judaism is to be found 
in features of the national character which are far older than the Greek 
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period. The early history of Israel shews us a people singularly sensi- 
tive to foreign influences, Babylonian, Egyptian, or Canaanite. The 
national self-consciousness of the Hebrews rests essentially on the 
religion of Jehovah, on the knowledge that Israel alone has a true and 
living God. It was this faith, and not the general character of the 
nation, which led prophets and righteous men to oppose with vehemence 
all foreign influences which so often led to religious apostasy; and 
wherever such faith was absent, or where it felt no jarring contrast in 
foreign ideas, the Hebrews were unusually ready to submit themselves 
to the teaching of other races." The antithesis and constant struggle be- 
tween a character extremely susceptible to influences from without, and 
a powerful sense of the unique value of the religion which was the 
special possession of Israel, is, according to Dr Siegfried, the key to the 
whole course of Jewish Hellenism. The Macedonian empire, which 
established the first cosmopolitan civilization which history records, 
brought the Jews face to face with a new and attractive culture, to 
whose influence even the Palestinian scribes could not remain insensible. 
The Book of Ecclesiastes, viewed in the light of Tyler’s investigations, 
is taken as a proof of the extent to which Greek speculations were 
adopted, even by thinkers who still held fast to the distinctive faith of 
Israel. That the irreligious in Judea went much further, and were 
ready to be altogether Hellenised, is, of course, well known from the 
history of the events preceding the Maccabean revival. 

That the Jews beyond Palestine who had forgotten their own 
language were still more deeply influenced by the culture of the race in 
whose tongue they thought and spoke, was no more than natural. 
Greek literature exercised an extraordinary influence on their minds; 
and the union of the Jewish and Hellenic genius gave rise, from the 
middle of the third century before Christ till near the close of the second 
century of our era, to a very rich literature which, with the exception 
of the great works of Josephus and Philo, is known to us only by 
fragmentary remains. Alexandria was the centre, but by no means the 
only seat of this literary activity. Even the work of translating the 
Bible was not, in our essayist’s judgment, confined to Alexandria, The 
series of Hellenistic historians to whom Freudenthal has devoted so 
much study includes Samaritans and Judeans, as well as Egyptians. 
Besides history, the Hellenistic Jews attempted poetry, in various forms, 
and not seldom with the same apologetic purpose of glorifying their 
nation and commending their religion, which is prominent in many of 
their historical works. In this field, too, we find Samaritans active as 
well as Alexandrian Jews. Peculiar interest attaches to the influence 
exerted on Jewish thought by Greek philosophy. But even this in- 
fluence, though mainly associated with the name of Philo, appears also 
in Josephus, and elsewhere on Palestinian soil. In a word, we must be 
careful not to imagine that Alexandria and Jerusalem stood in any sharp 
antagonism. The Egyptian Jews stood always in friendly relation to 
Palestine, and continued to be influenced by Palestinian thought. On 


1 Professor Siegfried seems here to follow a hint of Lagarde, in his Gesammette 
Abhandlungen, p. 164. 
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the other hand, the Palestinian literature could not escape Grecian 
influence. New Hebrew is full of Greek words, and Palestinian theology 
was not unsusceptible to Hellenistic notions, among which our essayist 
enumerates the ideas of the pre-existence of souls and of the ideal man, 
and the designation of God as Dyp1d, place. 

From Stoicism the Hellenistic Jews acquired the most remarkable of 
all their novelties, the allegorical method of interpreting the Scripture. 
This method was used in the synagogue, and Frankel and Freudenthal 
have shewn that Philo’s allegorising ethical treatises were originally 
homilies delivered in the synagogues. Of all the fruits of Grecian 
culture, the philosophical allegory was that which had most charms even 
for Palestinian teachers. But in Palestine, and especially since the rise 
of Christianity, the persuasion gradually gained ground that even this 
was dangerous to the faith. The Pharisees were, from the first, exclusive 
in their views, and though our essayist, attaching more weight than 
most scholars to certain statements of Josephus, thinks it certain that 
Pharisaism was itself coloured by Stoical speculation, this tinge of foreign 
thought did not go so deep as to close the eyes of the party to the 
advantages which Christianity drew from a style of exegesis which was 
handled in a way subversive of Jewish particularism. Thus, after 
Sadduceeism had perished in the fall of the holy city and the temple, 
there arose a terrible battle between Pharisaic orthodoxy and the sup- 
porters of philosophical allegory—for these, according to Dr Siegfried, 
are the Minim spoken of in the Rabbinical books, whom other inquirers 
regard as Jewish Christians." Judaism could retain its religion only by 
the sacrifice of the Hellenistic aim of cosmopolitan culture, and when the 
question was reduced to this issue, the decision was not long delayed, 
which R. Ishmael expresses when he says, “Since it is written that the 
book of the law shall not depart from thy mouth, and that thou shalt 
meditate therein day and night, there is no hour fit for Greek study 
save one which is neither day nor night.” Of many queries which this 
instructive paper suggests, we will put only one. Is it historically justi- 
fiable to see in the struggle between Post-Christian Judaism and 
Hellenic thought, just the same religious motive as in the struggles of 
the prophets against foreign corruption? Must we not rather say that 
the stubborn particularism of the Rabbins points to an element of 
narrow conservatism which was natural to the Hebrew character, quite 
independently of religious motives, and which appears as a power for 
evil as well as for good even in Old Testament times? With all their 
readiness to accept superficial changes from foreign impress, the Hebrews 
surely shew throughout their history a tenacious individuality which 
they share with heathen Semitic peoples, and which, much more than 
religious faith in any true sense of the word, is the main-spring of 
Judaism after the rejection of Christ. 

A. Thoma, who in a previous number considered the relation of 
Justin to Paul, follows Siegfried’s essay with a very elaborate discussion 
of the relation of the martyr to the Fourth Gospel. He concludes that 


1 Professor Siegfried’s arguments for this view of the Minim are to be found in 
his book, Philo von Alexandria (Jena, 1875), p. 285 sqq. 
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Justin certainly knew the book, and that he largely employs its ideas. 
But this, he says, is not the really important question, since other lines 
of evidence converge to prove that the Gospel of John is older than A.D. 
140. Thoma seeks, therefore, to determine how the book is used, and 
endeavours to shew that Justin does not regard it as a part of the 
apostolic tradition as to the life of Christ, and that he cannot have 
known it as the work of John, but only as a valuable source of Christian 
doctrine of an unauthoritative kind. The arguments for this conclusion 
are ingenious, but not altogether palpable. Hilgenfeld’s answer to 
Hoekstra was noticed in last number of this Review, so it only remains 
to add that Rénsch endeavours, without much success, to connect the 
expression, “ Father of lights” (James i. 17), with the name gra, applied 
by the Jews to the feast of the dedication of the temple. 

The current year of Hilgenfeld’s journal opens with an essay by Holtz- 
mann, on the “ Development of the Aisthetic Conception of Religion.” 
This paper was occasioned by a recent remark of Pfleiderer’s, that in place 
of the raw empiricism which deduced religion from fear, or from au un- 
informed search after a cause of things, inquirers were coming round 
again more and more decidedly to the old theory, which traced it to a disin- 
terested aesthetic feeling. He thought he found immediate corroboration 
of the remark in the almost simultaneous appearance of a work by Dr 
Schramm, of Bremen, in which that view was maintained, and the old 
standpoint of Fries and De Wette again occupied. This led Holtzmanun 
back to these writers, and he accordingly gives us now an account of the 
development of the theory they represented, from its origin till the present 
day. What he gives us is a simple narrative, couched, as far as possible, 
in the words of the several authors themselves, and refraining entirely 
both from any attempt to estimate the aesthetic hypothesis itself, and 
from all criticism, even of individual points. His narrative is fair and 
reasonably clear ; but he fails to keep sufficiently before himself the dis- 
tinction between the standpoint of those who make the very essence of 
religion to consist in a feeling for the sublime and beautiful, and that 
of those who only assign to such a feeling a high function in the develop- 
ment and realization, as well as the expression, of religious emotions and 
convictions. The latter standpoint is one which has much truth and value, 
and we believe it is in reality the standpoint of Fries, whose speculations 
were in effect much rather an attempt to ascribe a religious origin to our 
ideas of natural beauty, than an esthetic origin to those of religion. 

Then follows a discussion of the threadbare question, whether Peter was 
ever in Rome, in the form of a letter from Zeller to Hilgenfeld, with the 
reply of the latter. Both critics of course argue the point from the stand- 
poiut of the Tiibingen school, and, for example, view 1 Peter as a spurious 
book. Zeller finds no testimony to the presence of Peter in Rome 
before the first or second decade of the second century, and even then 
only such indirect testimony as may be supposed to rest, not on historical 
knowledge, but on the legend of Simon Magus. That Clement of Rome 
is a witness on the opposite side, he regards as certain ; and he thinks that 
the epistles written from Paul’s captivity (whether genuine or not), and 
the book of Acts, are evidence in the same direction, since they say 
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nothing of Peter’s presence in Rome. Hilgenfeld, on the other hand, 
places the first epistle of Peter earlier than Zeller does, and so gains an 
argument from its Babylon. He also thinks that Papias must have 
regarded Rome as the,place where Mark took notes of Peter’s lectures, 
and he denies that the origin of the belief that Peter visited Rome can 
have anything to do with the earlier legends about Simon Magus. 
Finally, he holds that Peter was in Rome during Paul’s imprisonment, 
but thinks that the apostles were hardly on such terms that Paul’s 
epistles would necessarily convey greetings from Peter. There is 
nothing very novel or important in the whole discussion. It may be 
added that Zeller would see no difficulty in taking the Babylon of 1 Peter 
literally, if on other grounds he could accept that epistle. 

Much more interesting are Dr Harnack’s “Contributions to the 
History of the Marcionite Churches.” Marcion really aimed at forming 
a church, and in this point stands distinctly apart from other Gnostics 
who addressed themselves expressly to an esoteric circle. Valentinian- 
ism and cognate sects perished when they gave up their esoteric character ; 
the Marcionites held their ground much longer, but gradually narrowed 
into a school of sectarian thought, and finally perished when they became 
touched with Manicheism. Yet Marcionites were found in the West in 
the fourth century, in Greece and Asia Minor even a century later, and in 
the further east until the seventh century. The history of Gnosticism 
from the third century downwards is, as the essayist observes, a quite 
neglected field, and he takes up the subject partly in the hope of calling 
the attention of other scholars to an unworked department of Church 
History. What Harnack offers is, in the first place, a corrected account 
of Armenian Marcionitism in the fifth century. This he is enabled to do 
by using a better translation of the statements of the Armenian Esnig 
than that published in 1834 by C. F. Neumann. It appears that these 
later Marcionites had devised new speculations to cover weak points in 
their master’s system, and in particular to meet the objection that the 
Good God of Marcion plays the part of a thief. This accusation they 
transferred to the God of the Law by a singular mythical account of a con- 
test between him and Matter for the possession of man, which is made the 
key to human history before Christ. Another interesting point is the way 
in which these later Marcionites elevated the conversion of Paul into a 
principal crisis in the history of salvation. The essayist next calls 
attention to an inscription recorded by Waddington, which belonged to 
a Marcionite Church near Damascus, with date 630 aer: Sel : = 319 a.p. 
It is very singular that the inscription calls the Church a “ Synagogue,” 
an expression not elsewhere applied to a Christian building, unless by 
the Ebionites, and doubly strange in the Church of a sect which stood at 
the opposite pole from Ebionitism. Dr Harnack is not able to solve the 
mystery, but gives an elaborate and valuable note on the Christian usage 
of the word cuaywyr. Next comes a proof from an Arabic source, that 
the Marcionites used a Psalm-book of their own in public worship—a 
fact which clears up a difficulty in the Muratorian fragment ; and finally 
the essayist remarks on the Roman Marcionites of the fourth century 
and the Carmina Pseudo Tertulliani against Marcion, which he refers with 
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Hiickstadt to this date. The last essay of the number is an account by 
Grimm of the newest discussions by Ritschl, Mendelssohn, and Mommsen, 
of the “ Consul Lucius” of 1 Macc. 15, 16, and the decree of the Roman 
Senate in Josephus, Ant. xiv. 8, 5. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie. 1875. IV. 


To most readers the most interesting article in this Journal will be 
Weizsiicker’s account of the circumstances under which D. F. Strauss left 
the service of the Church of Wiirttemberg. For this essay the writer 
has used the documentary materials in the hands of the government, and 
he is thus enabled to trace the gradual steps by which Strauss’ connec- 
tion with the Church was broken off. 

The appearance of the first volume of The Life of Jesus at once raised 
the question whether its author could be allowed to retain the position of 
Repetent at Tiibingen. The Studienrath, or Central Board of Education, 
took up the subject, and received from Strauss a very remarkable declara- 
tion of his own opinion as to the possibility of a man who held his views 
doing good work in the Church. He maintained that his book only 
represented in a clear form the outcome of tendencies already current in 
the theology of the time, and which had a right to find expression in a 
theological seminary. They were views which must come before the 
seminarists, and which, if erroneous, were not more dangerous because 
they were personally represented, instead of being wholly gathered from 
books. Moreover, Strauss expresses the full persuasion that he is not 
untrue to Christian faith in endeavouring to translate it into ideal or 
notional form. He denies that his views unfit him for pastoral work. 
The older rationalists reduced the gospel to a caput mortuum of history 
without ideas. Is it not far safer to find in some parts of the gospel the 
embodiment of ideas in the form of history? Moreover, those parts of 
the three first gospels which are most used in teaching a congregation are 
practically unaffected by his criticism—the parables, the character, the 
sacrifice of Christ, remain untouched. It is true that the mythical theory 
cannot be laid before a congregation. But this is no dishonesty, if it is 
the same ideas which are represented to the people in historical form, and 
believed by the minister in their notional form. Is not the same thing 
constantly seen in the pulpit use of the record of creation, which hardly 
any theologian understands literally. In his own small experience of 
pastoral work, Strauss had not, he remarks, found it impossible to 
satisfy his hearers ; for he did not attempt to change the articles of their 
creed, but only to find something for himself in each article, by translat- 
ing it into his own mode of thought. This, he admits, is a difficult task, 
but it is not a wrong undertaking ; and after much earnest thought as to 
whether it were not a duty to leave the theological career, he has come 
to the conclusion that the call of duty is in the opposite direction, for if 
all critical and sceptical elements of the age were banished from the 
clergy, and confined to the educated laity, the Church would fall into 
two irreconcileable sections. 

The whole of Strauss’s memorandum is printed by Weizsicker. It was 
not satisfactory to the Studienrath, who finally reported to the Ministry 
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of the Interior that it would be well to remove Strauss, if public con- 
fidence in the Tiibingen Seminary was to be maintained, and that a good 
plan would be to offer him a classical mastership at Ludwigsburg, on 
favourable terms. This plan was carried out ; but Strauss disliked his 
new position, and in September 1836 sent in to the king a memorial, 
asking what hope he might entertain of promotion to service in the 
Church. In this memorial he no longer expressess himself as really 
anxious for church work, and indeed says that, for some time back, he 
had seriously thought of going into private life, supported by literary 
labours. But he was anxious to act on the principle of “following, as 
far as possible, the direction given to him by his superiors,’ and was 
unwilling to take any decisive step, without knowing distinctly what 
prospects were open to him. Dr Weizsiicker has no doubt that this 
memorial was written in perfect sincerity, for he observes that in 
practical matters Strauss consistently stuck to the old-fashioned prin- 
ciples which come out in the resolution, always, if possible, to be guided 
by his superiors. The final answer of the ministry after consultation 
with the ecclesiastical and educational authorities was, that he could not, 
without recantation, look for a place in the Church, but might find pro- 
motion as a teacher in a higher school. It was resolved, at the same 
time, that it would not be wise to give to Strauss even a professorship of 
theology ; and this decision, which was kept private, and was not accord- 
ing to the advice of the Studienrath, seems to have expressed the personal 
opinion of the king. 

Of the other papers, the most important is one by Professor Wellhausen, 
on the Chronology of the Kings of Israel and Judah, which may be use- 
fully compared with Mr G. Smith’s recent book on the Assyrian Eponym 
canon.! The essay has that clearness and somewhat rude force which 
mark all Wellhausen’s work. The first part which analyses the chrono- 
logical method and data of Second Kings is especially instructive. It is 
shewn that the original sources from which the Book of Kings was com- 
piled did not give those cross references between the chronology of Judah 
and Ephraim which we find at the accession of each king. The original 
data are simply the number of years which each king reigned, and it is 
to be assumed, on various grounds, that the first year of a king means the 
first calendar year which began while he was on the throne. Now, when 
the two series of dates for the Northern and Southern Kingdoms are 
summed up on this principle, they do not, as is well known, give the same 
result. The chronology requires correction, and can be corrected only by 
synchronisms with the chronology of other nations. Accordingly, Pro- 
fessor Wellhausen, in the second part of his paper, compares the Assyrian 
dates, as given by Schrader, from which most recent writers on the sub- 
ject take their start. The first of these is 854 B.c., when Shalmaneser 
II. defeated Ben-hadad of Syria, and his allies, among whom is named 
Ahab of Sirhala (Israel ?). Wellhausen shews very conclusively that this 
cannot be the Biblical Ahab, thus agreeing with G. Smith (l.c., p. 189). 


1 The Assyrian Eponym Canon, containing translations of the documents, and an 
account of the evidence on the comparative chronology of the Assyrian and Jewish 
kingdoms, . . . London, Bagster (1875). 
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Another important point of agreement between the Englishman and the 
German is, that both hold, in opposition to Schrader and others, that there 
is nothing unlikely in the assumption that the Assyrians made mistakes as 
to the names of hostile or tributary kings, retaining for example the name 
of the father after his son was on the;throne. G. Smith, indeed, has given 
conclusive proof of this, and is disposed to apply the principle much more 
extensively than Wellhausen does. The reason of this appears to be that 
Mr Smith has not such a clear view of the inner confusion of the Biblical 
chronology. He has not cut himself free from the synchronisms between 
Judah and Ephraim, which Wellhausen, following Ewald, proves to be 
quite valueless. Accordingly, he tries to patch up the chronology by 
their aid, assuming that, in several places, an error of as much as ten 
years has come in from a mistake in the text. The chronology thus 
restored is, he thinks, on the whole, satisfactory ; and he tries to shew 
that the Assyrian records, when contradictory, are wrong. Wellhausen, 
ov the contrary, is quite clear that the chronology of Kings cannot be 
cured except by help from without, but he wishes to use this help more 
cautiously than is done by Schrader and others. The first point on which 
a difference arises is the date of Jehu, who, according to Assyrian state- 
ments, paid tribute in 842. Smith rejects this datum because, on his 
reading of Kings, it would bring down Jehu’s accession some forty years 
too late. On Wellhausen’s reckoning—that is by simple summation of 
years reigned—the Bible date for Jehu is no more than twenty years 
earlier than that suggested by the monuments. But it is strongly in 
favour of the identification of the Assyrian with the Biblical Jehu that 
each is contemporary of a Syrian Hazael. Smith is, in fact, unable to 
maintain his view without introducing an additional Ben-hadad and a 
second Hazael—a very improbable hypothesis, which seems decisive 
against his view. The difference of twenty years which has to 
be got over on Wellhausen’s theory, must be cured by changes of 
the dates between Jehu, who came to the throne not long before 842 
(say in 845 at the earliest), and the fall of Samaria in 722. Wellhausen 
assumes that the latter date is absolutely certain, but Smith gives some 
reasons for supposing that 722 is really the date of the commencement of 
the siege, and that Samaria was not taken till 720 or 719. This is a 
point, as we shall see, which is important for the subsequent chronology. 
Now, from 1 Jehu to 10 Menahem, the Bible gives 112 years, which would 
put Menahem's death about 734 B.c. According to the monuments, 
Menahem paid tribute to Tiglath Pileser (Pul?) in 738, and Pekah was 
on the throne during the war of 734-732. This is so close a correspond- 
ence, as to give remarkable corroboration to the assumption that the 
Assyrian and Biblical Jehu is one man. Smith, on the contrary, is com- 
pelled here again to assume that Menahem of the monuments is a mistake 
for Pekah, and to seek another identification for Pul (p. 176). But now 
arises the difficulty, that no room is left for the two years of Pekahiah 
and the twenty of Pekah. The nine years of Hosea are correct, for it is 
to be supposed that the conspiracy against Pekah was due to his ill-luck 
in the war of 734-32, and Hosea’s accession is mentioned in the annals of 
VOL. XXV,—NO. XCVI, M 
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Tiglath Pileser, which end with 729.' Wellhausen’s final conclusion there- 
fore is, that practically the whole error of the Samaritan chronology lies 
in the long reign assigned to Pekah. And he observes that to shorten by 
twenty years the period from the death of Jeroboam II., not only does 
not disturb the history, but appears to be favoured by the picture of the 
time given in the prophecies of Hosea. 

Now for the Jewish chronology. A reference to Azariah, as head of a 
combination of Syrian chiefs, is found in the monuments for B.c. 740. 
This does not suit the old chronology, and accordingly Mr Smith sup- 
poses, on the strength of 2 Chron. xxii. 6, that Azariah is only another 
form of Ahaziah, or Ahaz. This is extremely improbable; but it is 
worth while to observe with Wellhausen, that a king of Judah could 
hardly have led against Assyria a confederacy of tribes of the region of 
Hamath, and that the connection of this Azariah with Judah is due to 
doubtful combinations on the part of Assyriologists. At present, there- 
fore, the supposed reference to Azariah on the monuments cannot be 
safely used to elucidate the chronology, and our first Assyrian datum for 
Judah’s history is the expedition of Tiglath Pileser (734-732), early in 
the reign of Ahaz. Now the Bible gives 143 years from 1 Athaliah to 16 
Jotham, and the monuments hardly more than 110. Wellhausen is dis- 
posed to shorten Jotham’s reign by the usual assumption that, for a time, 
he reigned along with his leprous father—an assumption which also 
facilitates the chronology of the book of Isaiah. The rest of the necessary 
shortening he takes from the reign of Amaziah, and gains a probability 
for this course by arguing that we can then understand the popular out- 
burst which cost him his life as due to indignation at his reckless war 
with Samaria. Making these corrections, Wellhausen places the first 
year of Ahaz in 734. And now we come to the most critical point in his 
calculations. According to the book of Kings, Samaria fell in the sixth 
year of Hezekiah, and Sennacherib’s expedition was in his fourteenth 
year. Both data cannot be right, if Sennacherib’s expedition is that 
described on the monuments for the year 701. Now it is generally 
assumed that the fall of Samaria must really have been in Hezekiah’s 
sixth year, because this agrees with the result we obtain by counting 
back the number of years of the kings of Judah from the fall of Jerusalem 
in 586 [or 587]. Wellhausen declares that this is not so, and he is doubt- 
less right in saying that the sixth year of Hezekiah, counted backwards, 
falls in 719 [or 720], not in 722. But this may be only a confirmation of 
Mr Smith’s conjecture that the fall of Samaria is mentioned in 722 by 
anticipation, and that the town was not taken till two years later. So, 
on the whole, there is a certain confirmation of the synchronism of the fall 
of Samaria with the sixth year of Hezekiah. But then 701 will not be the 
fourteenth year of Hezekiah, but the twenty-fifth, or even, according to 
those who place the fall of Samaria in 722, the twenty-seventh. Now 
Wellhausen argues very forcibly that the prophetic party of Isaiah gained 
supremacy in Judah only through the marvellous confirmation of the 
prophet’s word in the fall of Sennacherib. But a considerable time must 

1 Wellhausen thinks that 1 Kings xvii. 4, 5, make Hosea’s nine years end with 
the commencement of the siege of Samaria. But this is not important. 
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have lain between this victory of prophetic principles and the reaction 
under Manasseh—a reaction so intense as to shew that the less spiritual 
religion of the unenlightened in Judah felt that it was on the point of 
extinction, unless it defended itself by destroying the prophetic power. 
So fierce a struggle necessarily implies that the prophetic party had been 
able for some time to take open measures for the suppression of lower 
types of religion. It is thus quite incredible that Sennacherib’s defeat 
was as late as Hezekiah’s twenty-seventh year, which would give Isaiah 
but one clear year of power; and it may even be doubted whether the 
two years to be gained by adopting Mr Smith’s chronology are enough 
to explain the permanent advance made by the prophetic party in 
Hezekiah’s reign. This difficulty is removed, and the datum of 2 Kings 
xviii. 13 may be vindicated if, with E. Bunsen and Sayce, we suppose that 
Sennacherib’s expedition fell in 711, when Sargon was still living, but had 
perhaps raised his son toa share of the throne (Smith, p. 173). Well- 
hausen does not seem to know this theory. And, at all events, he has 
other reasons for adhering to 701 = 14 Hezekiah. For on his scheme, 
Ahaz came to the throne in 734. Now, if Hezekiah was in the twenty- 
seventh, or even the twenty-fifth, year of his reign in 701, only seven, or 
at most nine, years are left for Ahaz. But Ahaz was only twenty years 
old when he came to the throne, and Hezekiah was twenty-seven at his 
accession. It is clear that, instead of shortening Ahaz’s reign, we must 
rather emend the chronology in such a way as to lengthen it, for even as 
the dates in Kings stand, Ahaz would have been a father at the age of 
nine. But if 701 = 14 Hezekiah we get for Ahaza reign of some twenty 
years (734-715). We must in this case also shorten the long reign of 
Manasseh by some ten years. Such are Wellhausen’s main results ; and 
however problematic many of them must appear, it must be acknowledged 
that his treatment of the subject is of a kind calculated to do good service 
in doing away with the bad habit of curing all chronological confusions 
by mere arbitrary changes of individual numbers in the text. The 
chronology of kings seems to be defective at bottom, and not merely by 
errors of transcription. Of the earlier chronology Wellhausen seems 
altogether to despair, and in particular he thinks that the marriage of 
Rehoboam to Absalom’s daughter proves that the forty years of Solomon’s 
reign are, as Niéldeke holds, “systematic,” not actual. There are, of 
course, many instances not only in the Bible, but, for example, on the 
stone of Mesha, to shew that the number forty was used loosely as a sort 
of round number. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Protestantische Theologie. 1876. I. 


The greater part of this number is occupied by unfinished articles. 
Triimpelmann begins an examination of Darwinism; and Holsten con- 
tinues, but does not complete, a discussion of the Epistle to the Philippians 
in a sense hostile to the Pauline authorship. Hase contributes an elegant 
lecture on ‘ The First French Revolution and the Church,” which it would 
not be fair merely to summarise; and Lipsius defends the view which 
interprets Gal. vi. 6-10 of fellowship in spiritual blessings. Finally, 
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Schiirer has an interesting discussion of the idea of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
He first shews that heaven is strictly a metonymy for God, not only in the 
Mishna, but in Dan. iv. 23 [E, V. 26], the Apocrypha, and New Testament 
(Luke xv. 18). Nextly, the kingdom of God is shewn to mean, in accordance 
with the book of Daniel, an empire conducted, not by earthly potentates, but 
by God in heaven. Thus the kingdom of heaven does not mean a kingdom 
in heaven, or of a heavenly character, but the kingdom over which God in 
heaven rules, or, taking m3 abstractly, the sovereignty which God 
exercises. Jesus does not spiritualise the idea by transferring the sphere 
of his sovereignty from earth, on which the current opinion expected to 
see it realised, to a future and heavenly world. He only gives a deeper 
ethical and religious sense to the kingdom in which God’s will is done on 
earth, and conceives it as gradually growing up from a small germ already 
present on earth to a glorious consummation at his second coming. The 
notion does not rest on Dan. vii. 13, 14 so much as on Dan. iv. 23. The 
essayist does not think that even Paul translates the kingdom of God on 
earth into a heavenly kingdom, except in so far as up to the time of the 
Parusia the reairsyee of Christians is (temporarily) in heaven. In this 
sense, too, and not as inconsistent with the doctrine of the return of 
believers to earth in the Parusia, he proposes to understand the BaciAtia 
iwoveavios Of 2 Tim. iv. 18. It may be added, that in the course of the 
paper, Schiirer discusses the name D)p%, rérss, as applied to God, and comes 
apparently with justice to an opposite conclusion from that of Siegfried 
mentioned above, p. 376. He holds with Geiger that the expression was 


originally not philosophical, but a metonymy from the sanctuary, to which 
the Jews directed their minds in prayer. W. B.S. and J. R. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken. Juhrgang 1876. Zweiter Heft. 


This number begins with a paper by Professor Wilibald Grimm of 
Jena, on “The Nationality of the Galatians of Asia Minor,” in which he 
defends the commonly accepted opinion that they were Celts, against the 
hypothesis of their Teutonic blood, which has found much support from 
German scholars, who, though otherwise of the most opposite school, have 
taken a common pride in establishing their descent from an apostolic 
church. This pride is, of course, misplaced, for even though the Galatians 
were Teutonic, not a drop of their blood runs in the veins of the present 
Germans ; and us Grimm shews, with much clearness and minuteness, the 
balance of evidence goes decidedly to prove that they were not Teutonic at 
all. The truth is, that the data we have for deciding the question are very 
scanty, and, in some cases, may bear equally well alternative interpreta- 
tions. Jerome says the Galatians spoke a language resembling that of the 
Treviri; and the Treviri, Caesar tells us, were Belgae ; but who is to tell us 
authoritatively whether the Belgae spoke a Celtic or a Teutonic dialect? 
Then, as to their impressionableness and instability, Celts are not the only 
people who receive the lion of the day warmly, and forget him when he is 
gone. Grimm has dealt very effectively with the philological evidence 
afforded by names of Galatian kings, and heroes preserved in history, but 
it is surprising that he takes no notice whatever of the much more im- 
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portant and decisive evidence which is afforded by the existing names of 
places in Galatia. It is well known that names once current are very 
tenacious, and live down many changes; and Isaac Taylor has shewn, in 
his work on “ Words and Places,” that there is fair ground for concluding, 
from the prevalance of certain Celtic forms in the names of towns and 
rivers and hills in Galatia, that that country must have been inhabited at 
one period by Celts, and, as he believes, by Celts of the Cimbric type. 

An interesting paper follows, in which Pastor Ohl of Schusdorf discusses 
the origin and propriety of the three questions addressed to the recipient 
of baptism in the Lutheran service—(1) Do you renounce the devil and all 
his works; (2) Do you believe in God the Father, &e., &¢.; (3) Do you 
wish to be baptised? ‘These questions originally arose at a period when 
the common and normal baptism was that of proselytes, and once adopted 
into the liturgy were mechanically transferred to the entirely different 
case of the baptism of infants. During the middle ages, this course was 
generally defended by the theory of Augustine, that children, though in- 
capable of personal faith, were baptised on the strength of the faith of the 
Church; and at the Reformation, when so many old forms and old 
doctrines were put to the proof, these questions were transferred by 
Luther from the Romish service-book to his own, because, while rejecting 
the medieval theory of vicarious faith as savouring too much of the ev 
opere operato working of the sacraments, he entertained the peculiar 
opinion that the child could, or did, exercise, previous to being baptised, 
such a personal faith as was the condition of receiving gracious benefit 
from the administration of the sacraments. Faith comes from the preach- 
ing of the Word, says Luther, and the Word is preached to the child, and 
heard by it, in the baptismal formula, especially that of exorcism, since it 
comes first in order of time. ‘Ihe child believes in the strength of the 
Word by which it is exorcised, and in the strength of the fuith of the 
Church, whose prayers have been answered in that exorcism. All this 
occurs, of course, without the assent of reason; but then, says Luther, 
old men receive the Word with the ear and reason, without faith ; and 
children receive it with the ear and faith, without reason. Nay, it is be- 
cause children are simple, and are as yet without reason, that they are so 
well fitted to believe, much better fitted than the old, whose reason proves 
too often a decided obstacle to their faith. This theory of Luther's was 
entirely abandoned by his successors, because they perceived at once that 
the critical intelligence which is so frequently a vexatious yoke-fellow to 
faith is quite a different thing from the simple consciousness, the simple 
understanding of the transaction that is taking place, which is a necessary 
element of true faith. Other theories were set up, however. Melanchthon, 
Chemnitz, and Gerhard, held that the child did not exercise faith, but 
experienced certain motions of mind which resembled faith, and ex- 
perienced these not before, but in the enjoyment of the sacrament. That 
is to say, that the sacrament itself works the faith which is the indis- 
pensable condition of its working anything at all. This hypothesis, though 
it first begs the question by assuming the possibility, nay, the existence, of 
areal faith, which is yet utterly unconscious of its own object, and then 
reasons in a circle by making this faith to be caused by its own effect, has 
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been the most prevalent opinion on the point in the Lutheran Church, and 
has found zealous defenders at the present day in the Confessional or high 
Lutheran party. Pastor Ohl, however, thinks it as unsatisfactory as its 
predecessor, and suggests the entire abandonment of the three questions in 
the baptismal service, and the adoption of a view of infant baptism more 
accordant with the facts of the case. 

Pastor Ménckelberg discusses the authenticity of Luther’s famous 
saying at Worms, “ Here I stand; I can do nothing else; God help me. 
Amen.” Burkhardt conjectured that Luther probably said, “God help 
me,” but nothing more; and Kortlin, after a searching examination of 
authorities, came to the conclusion that, while Luther’s saying was more 
than simply, “ God help me,” yet it was impossible to decide now how it 
actually ran. The author of this paper produces evidence from various 
sources, manuscript and printed, which were unknown to these earlier 
inquirers, to prove the authenticity of the saying in its commonly received 
form. 

Dr Alois Miiller gives an account of a MS. of Melanchthon’s Loci 
Communes, in German, which lies in the Imperial library at Olmutz, and 
which has a high interest, because it has been pronounced by Dr Bindseil 
of Halle, who is a leading authority on that kind of questions, to be, with- 
out doubt, written entirely by Melanchthon’s own hand. 

Among other papers is one on “ The Literary Plan of the Third Gospel,” 
by Nosgen ; and a review of Ritschl’s book on “ Justification and Recon- 
ciliation,” by Schmidt. 





ITALIAN PERIODICAL. 


La Rivista Cristiana: Periodico Mensile. Firenze Dec. 1875. 


We are very glad to introduce to our readers the above periodical, the 
existence of which is one of the most hopeful signs of the times. It is the 
first and only attempt that has been made in Italy to reach the educated 
classes by a Christian magazine, discussing in a thorough learned and 
evangelical manner subjects connected with religion, theology, and Church 
history ; as also those scientific and literary topics that have a bearing on 
Christianity. It has now been in existence for three years, published in 
Florence, and edited by Professor Comba, of the Waldensian Theological 
College there ; and we think it is a favourable augury for the Waldensian 
Church that they have such a periodical in connection with them, and a 
man qualified to conduct it as he has done. ‘The following words of Dr 
Stewart, of Leghorn, testify to the character and value of this magazine : 


“Though the circulation be still small, it is making its way, and secular 
writers in other magazines, or in their own works, have quoted from its 
pages, both to oppose and to commend. __ But another very important claim 
or support and encouragement is founded on the most valuable contribu- 


tions to the still little known history of the Reformation in Italy in the 
sixteenth century, which are furnished by the editor’s own pen. Professor 
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Comba has a passion for historic archeology; and first in archives and 
libraries of Venice, and afterwards in those of Florence, he has found 
records of martyrs, hitherto unknown, who were tried and put to death 
for their firm adherence to the principles of the Great Reformation. In 
giving his researches the light in the pages of the Rivista Cristiana, he is 
roe, a great public service, at once to his country and to the Church 
of Christ.” 


We have only seen as yet one number, that for December 1875, but that 
fully bears out Dr Stewart's statement as to its general character ; and we 
hope to be able to notice it more particularly from time to time in our 
pages. Meanwhile we cordially wish success to this interesting and hope- 
ful effort, and recommend the magazine to those of our readers who may 
know Italian, and desire to aid the cause of truth and godliness by becom- 
ing subscribers to it. ’ 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Die Christliche Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und Versihnung dargestellt 
von Albrecht Ritschl. Dritter Band. Die positive Entwickelung der 
Lehre. Bonn. 1874, 


In the positive exhibition of the doctrine of justification and reconcilia- 
tion which occupies the third and concluding volume of his work, 
Ritsch] takes a very wide sweep, and brings into view a number of other 
doctrines that are connected with it. Thus, although his aim is to 
unfold the meaning of one great doctrine only, and that is steadily kept 
in view, he brings under our notice nearly all the leading truths of 
theology,—the doctrine of God, of Sin, and of the Person and Work of 
Christ, as well as that of Justification and Reconciliation. The general 
plan of the dogmatic investigation may be said to be,—first, to settle the 
notion of justification as closely and precisely as possible ; next, to indicate 
the other doctrines that must be taken as presuppositions of the one in 
question; then, thirdly, to prove on these grounds the necessity of 
justification in general, and of its being founded on the work and suffer- 
ing of Christ ; and, lastly, to draw some conclusions. 

The first of these tasks is, on the whole, very satisfactorily and success- 
fully performed, Justification is taken as equivalent to the forgiveness 
of sins, and that idea is examined in its various aspects—as, remission of 
punishment, removal of guilt, of the separation from God caused by the 
feeling of guilt, of opposition to God, and the like; the logical conse- 
quences and connections of each of these views being traced, with great 
ingenuity, in the theological systems where each has been prominent ; 
the general result being, that that view is most.in accordance with the 
ideas of the men of the New Testament, and the Reformers, which 
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regards it as the removal of guilt, and of the consciousness of guilt, in so 
far as the latter separates the sinner from God by producing in him 
mistrust ; while it has also a more positive element, that of reconciliation 
or the turning of the sinner’s will towards God. Few will doubt that 
in this Ritschl has hit upon what is religiously the most important 
aspect of the great blessing he is investigating; though most will 
probably think his mode of representing it somewhat too exclusively 
subjective. A more definite departure from the orthodox theology 
appears in this, that he denies that the act of God in forgiving sins can 
be conceived asa judicial one. In place ,of the relation of a judge, he 
ascribes to him in this matter that of a father, not, however, exactly in 
the way in which that is done by the school of Coleridge and Maurice 
in this country ; for he does not hold, like them, that that is the original 
and essential relation of God toman. He has far more worthy ideas of 
fatherhood than to believe that it can be constituted by the mere pro- 
duction of a creature, even in the image of God. As among men the 
moral relation of fatherhood depends, not upon the mere begetting a 
child, but on the resolution to treat him as such, and bring him up in 
a moral way, so sonship to God is constituted by his receiving his 
creatures into a relation in which they have his gracious love and train- 
ing. Thus he coincides with Turrettine, Schleiermacher, aud others, who 
regard adoption as the positive part of justification. 

One of the most important and suggestive sections of the work is that 
on the doctrine of God, in which he examines with great acuteness the 
Socinian and the orthodox views of the relation of God to man, and finds 
both open to objection. The view that he would substitute is not quite 
so distinctly formulated ; but it is, that the true Christian conception of 
God is love, having for its ultimate end the kingdom of God, or moral 
fellowship of intelligent creatures with himself. His criticism of the 
evangelical view of God’s relation to man, as moral governor and judge, 
seems to us unfair, as making too much of small points, and insisting on 
a more exact analogy to human government than can reasonably be 
demanded ; and we pointed out in last number that his attempts to 
explain otherwise the Biblical passages on which that view is founded 
are, in our opinion, forced and unsuccessful. But his discussion of the 
subject seems fairly to raise the question, whether the evangelical 
doctrine is thoroughly safe against such criticism, unless it be completed 
aud guarded, by the full working out of that view of adoption, which 
makes it appear that the whole scheme of probation and moral govern- 
ment is but a subordinate and provisional part of that greater plan by 
which the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is bringing many sons unto 
glory. ‘The question, too, whether all the moral attributes of God can, 
consistently with evangelical doctrine, be traced up to love, is one that 
deserves more careful consideration from divines than it has received, at 
least in this country. Ritschl holds that they can and must; and one of 
his chief objections against the judicial form of conceiving God’s relation 
to men is, that it assumes a duality in the divine character, which is 
inconsistent with its perfect unity. He has, however, a very high con- 
ception of the love which he holds to be the entire moral nature of God, 
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as being not mere benevolence, but that will and purpose which has for 
its end the kingdom of God, or the moral fellowship of intelligent 
creatures with their Creator. When viewed in this light, which is a 
thoroughly scriptural and evangelical one, the divine love is seen to be 
at least in very close alliance and perfect harmony with righteousness 
and holiness ; but whether these can be legitimately deduced from it, is 
a point on which Ritschl’s exposition does not satisfy us, since his views 
of God's righteousness and holiness seem not adequately to express the 
teaching of Scripture. 

In his conception of the work of Christ, Ritschl is very anxious to 
substitute a truly religious view for what he considers the merely moral 
and judicial one, of the orthodox doctrine ; while still he is most earnest 
in seeking to maintain him to have been a priest as well as a prophet 
and king. He regards his priestly work as consisting in his drawing 
near to God, in the exercise of the most perfect religious faith and 
devotion. This is an idea which is true, so far as it goes, and has perhaps 
been too much lost sight of in doctrinal statements of the satisfaction of 
Christ. It may with advantage be added to that doctrine, but it is hard 
to see how justice can be done to the Biblical representations of the 
death of Christ, if it be substituted for it. Ritschl holds very strongly 
the necessity of a real justification, or righting of our state in relation to 
God by restoration to his favour and fellowship, as the only thing that 
can give us freedom from sin and the power of the world ; and also the 
necessity of that being founded on the person and work of Christ, as 
the founder of the church or communion of the people of God, in which 
alone these blessings can be enjoyed. But his statements on these points 
seem to give too great and almost exclusive prominence to the subjective 
side of the transaction, and thus to be one-sided and defective. 

While, however, we must thus express dissatisfaction with the view 
here developed of the main doctrine in question, it is only fair to say, 
that on many of the points touched upon in the course of the discussion, 
there are in this volume very fine and valuable disquisitions. The 
treatment of the ideas of the kingdom of God, and of Christian liberty, 
and the various applications made of them, are peculiarly striking and 
suggestive. As a whole, too, the book should be of much service to 
Dogmatic Theology, from the directness with which it grapples with 
great principles, and the extreme acuteness with which it handles them. 
Carlyle somewhere complains, that the great questions of man’s life and 
destiny have got so overlaid with formule and verbiage, that no man 
has seen the real face of a theological or philosophical doctrine for some 
centuries. Of something like this one is painfully conscious in reading 
many books on theology. But Ritschl’s treatise has the rare merit of 
making us see the real face of the doctrine, and feel that we are dealing, 
not with mere opinions and formule, but with actual realities. It is 
such writings alone that really advance our knowledge of divine truth ; 
and this work of Ritschl’s, seriously defective as its conclusions are, may, 
if wisely and judiciously used, be of more help in bringing Christian 
theology to a more perfect form than many an unexceptionable repertory 
of sound doctrine. 
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New TESTAMENT EXEGESIS. 


Expositions of the Book of Revelation. By Witt1am Rosinsoy, of Cam- 
bridge. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1875. 


We do not marvel that the congregation to which these discourses were 
addressed “on Sunday evenings, in the year 1867 and 1868,” should have 
desired their publication. The death of the preacher, when away from 
home in America, gives a sad interest to the book, and leaves it not 
exactly what it would have been had it received his revision. Yet the 
style is so chaste, clear, and vigorous, that no great pruning would have 
been necessary. Considering the historical mode of interpretation adopted, 
which accords on the whole with Elliott, it is marvellous how rich and 
spiritual the expositions have been made. Never were quotations from 
Gibbon and similar sources more popularly introduced ; and, amidst all, 
the grand aim in preaching seems never to have been forgotten. The 
hearer and his heart are not neglected in the swift-flowing periods which 
suggest many eventful epochs in European history. If anything could 
reconcile us to the belief that “these prophecies are but outlines of 
universal history written beforehand,” it would be the free, manly, 
reverent treatment of the Apocalypse by this gifted author. Perhaps, 
however, he attracts, when others who may be reckoned of the same 
school repel, just in proportion as his sound common sense leads him to 
deal with the symbols of the Revelation as very different from the prosaic 
record of mere literalities. We are saved, in this way, from contemplating 
the New Jerusalem as an actual city of gold, whose dimensions are only 
geographical ; but we are staggered all the more when, at the mention 
of the Euphrates, it is presumed we must think exclusively of the 
Saracens and Bagdad. Surely the Euphrates and Babylon were so 
intimately bound up from of old, that the mention of the one might be 
considered rather as suggestive of the other, and both be treated as the 
antitheses of the city of God and the river of life. Our author holds by 
a literal resurrection of the martyrs, or at least certain of the martyrs, 
before the millennium ; but on the other hand he treats as “ marvellous 
credulity” the assumption that our Lord Himself will, during the 
thousand years, make this world His dwelling-place ; that His throne will 
be on Mount Zion, and that He will take the presidency in all human 
affairs. It ought not therefore, one would think, have been difficult for 
Mr Robinson to have fallen in with the simple Augustinian view, that 
the period of the Christian centuries is the reign of the saints. This 
however would imply a different treatment of the recurrent numbers (ip 
the way of months and years) found in the Apocalypse, from the year- 
day system, which is here allowed to dominate with the usual results. 
To laugh at the idea of the two witnesses being two actual men, to 
hesitate even about accepting the Paulicians and Waldensians as a 
sufficiently general interpretation, and yet to bind us down, because of 
the mention of three days and a half, to the belief “that just before the 
full triumph of truth and righteousness, there will be a fierce struggle 
lasting three years and a half,” seems hardly consistent. But, indeed, 
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we here touch upon that which makes further criticism impossible. The 
lectures being purely popular, discuss in a most imperfect way principles 
of interpretation, and, according to pulpit fashion, suggest many more 
questions than those which are presumed to be solved. 


The Apocalypse: The Voice of Jesus Christ from the Throne of Glory; 
with an Exegetical and Practical Commentary. By the Rev. JoserH 
Baytez, D.D., Vicar of Sheepscombe, Gloucestershire, and late 
Principal of St Aidan’s Theological College. London: James 
Nisbet & Co. 1876. 


The first glance over this book reveals such a number of printer’s errors 
in the accentuation and spelling of Greek words, as to create the wish 
that the appearance of exact scholarship had been withheld. Truth to 
tell, this would have been no great disadvantage ; for we have failed to 
mark many instances in which the effort to get at the roots of the words 
discussed might be fairly deemed indispensable. In one case of real 
importance we must differ from our author. He would continue to 
denominate the cherubim beasts, maintaining that “ it is the same name 
which Ezekiel gives to them, and which Daniel gave to the symbols of 
the four empires,” and drawing the inference therefrom, that “these four 
beasts are Daniel’s four beasts converted to God, and worshipping 
Christ.” Granting freely that the Chaldee word used by Daniel, and the 
Hebrew one used by Ezekiel, are virtually the same, being a term of the 
most general order signifying “ living creature,” it yet does not follow 
that the “ Chaldee word used by Daniel, the Hebrew one used by Ezekiel, 
and the Greek word used by John, are identical in signification.” Seeing 
there are two well-known Greek words, the one of which is used by 
John when he writes in a parallel strain with Ezekiel regarding the 
cherubim, and the other of which is employed by him when he speaks of 
the beast which combines the attributes of the four beasts of Daniel, 
and seeing it is equally well known that the LXX observe the same 
distinction, one can only wonder at the mistake which has been made, 
and that all the more when it is succeeded by an arbitrary definition like 
the following, “John applied éngiox (wild beasts) to the earthly sove- 
reignty in its present condition.” “ He employs the word [ee (a living 
creature) without any significancy of self will.’ We might direct less 
attention to such particulars if the rest of the book shewed a width of 
scope redeeming it from the charge which is apt to be suggested ; but 
with every desire to speak well of the labour of a man earnestly evangeli- 
cal, and by no means worthy of being classed among the host of minor 
writers who do their best to render the Revelation a sealed book, yet 
we cannot regard Dr Baylee’s effort in the light of a real contribution to 
the settlement of any of the questions affecting the Apocalypse. The 
date fixed upon by him for the close of the time of the Gentiles is 1896, 
and he announces 1971 as the commencement of the millennial glory. 
These are so far safe dates, being in the future; but, strangely enough, 
1896 is given as harmonizing the preceding dates, 1848, 1792, 1847, 
1866, on which students of prophecy have stumbled, and it is held to 
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be a remarkable and encouraging fact that, although commentators have 
differed so much in fixing the period of the time of the end, they have 
all fixed on dates which have proved to be most eventful. We have 
been at pains to gather together the scraps of proof afforded here and 
there throughout the work in favour of 1896 and 1971. They are such 
as the following :— 

Alexander’s victory over the Persians was in B.c. 329. Daniel speaks 
of 2300 days as the time of the little horn ; putting these two numbers 
together, and reckoning the days of Daniel as years, we reach a.D. 1971. 

Again, Daniel gives three remarkable dates—1260, 1290, and 1335 
days. Now, Jerusalem was taken by the Saracens a.D. 636; “1335 years 
from that time brings us to the same date as the 2300, viz., a.p. 1971.” 
Of course, also adding 1260 to 636, we get 1896; but how this date 
consorts with the calculations of Fleming or others, is never once shewn. 

Once more : “ Nebuchadnezzar’s madness lasted for seven times, and 
as he was a typical person, the 2520 years of the madness of the nations, 
dating from the era of Nebuchadnezzar, will reach to a.D. 1930. After 
that they will, as converted nations, assist in the restoration of the Jews, 
and the rebuilding of Jerusalem.” 


Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians: Expounded in a Series of Discourses. By 
the late Ropert S. CanpuisH, D.D., Minister of Free St George's, 
and Principal of the New College, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. Edin- 
burgh : Adam & Charles Black. 1875. 


Commanding power in the pulpit is a rare gift, though scarcely, we are 
inclined to think, so rare as in other analogous spheres of influence, where 
the themes are of a more tangible nature, and perpetually varying. But 
of those who possess this rare gift, few excel notably in any other, and 
fewer still in more. Tried by this standard, the late Dr Candlish stands 
out as the man of anage. In the pulpit of St George’s Established Church, 
and afterwards in that of Free St George’s, he gathered around him, and for 
a lifetime held together, the most influential congregation in Scotland—one 
whose annual contributions to every Christian object were unequalled in 
amount perhaps by any Christian congregation in the world—though this 
pulpit pre-eminence was only one of his gifts, 

With respect to his pulpit power, it may reasonably be asked, Wherein 
did it lie? The volume before us may partially answer that question, 
though there were elements in it deeper than appear there. Some men’s 
sermons seem written for the press rather than the pulpit, and are fitter 
for reading than for hearing. Such men, as a friend of ours once ex- 
pressed it, “ preach literature.” Other men there are—Dr Chalmers, for 
example—who, though their sermons are wholly of this character, both in 
form and phraseology, can throw into the delivery of them such a glow of 
enthusiasm that they can be heard from the pulpit with as much interest 
and delight as read through the press. Dr Candlish prepared his sermons 
with no view to the press. He had his own congregation exclusively 
before his mind’s eye. This moulded the form of them and their style of 
address. His was strictly a spoken style. But what, it may be asked, 
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were the characteristics of his preaching? One very marked feature of 
the matter of it was its eminently teaching character, and that teaching 
eminently biblical. Hardly ever did he deal with any topic, whether of 
doctrine or duty, apart from its setting in the text which he had selected. 
That setting it was his delight first to bring out and open up; and then, 
keeping hold of it throughout, he would set himself to illustrate and enforce 
it with that subtle and piercing power which he so remarkably possessed. 
And it was precisely the deepest and richest evangelical truths which he 
thus delighted to spread out as a spiritual feast to his people. From this, 
however, they could derive little profit, if they listened with shut Bible. 
They behoved themselves to “search the Scriptures” while he was “opening 
to them the Scriptures.” What we mean here will be best understood by 
referring to the very first sermon in the present volume. For the text of 
this sermon he selects five places in this one Epistle to the Ephesians, 
where there occurs the same phrase, found nowhere else—“ in the heavenly 
places”—all expressive, not so much of a place, as of a sphere of being, but 
each in some aspect of its own : the first three depicting varied conditions 
of the life of believers “ risen with Christ ;” the fourth, that life as an object 
of admiration and education to the principalities and powers in the heavenly 
places ; and the fifth, the same as an object of deadly hostility to the princi- 
palities and powers of darkness, mysteriously permitted to penetrate into 
that sphere. The ingenuity and, at the same time, biblical sobriety with 
which this is opened out in successive heads of the discourse, and the sense 
of completeness and satisfaction with which one would come away from 
listening to such an opening of a great subject—stimulating as it would to 
further thought in the same direction— is a fine illustration of that subtle, 
analytic, and withal, constructive faculty which Dr Candlish possessed. 
But we should convey but a poor idea of what such discourses were, and 
of the impression they left, were this all that wasin them. There came in 
under every aspect of his subject such spiritual views and such searching, 
personal applicutions of the truth dealt with, as made what might seem 
speculative to be intensely practical. In fact, the whole treatment of the 
last head—the conflict with the principalities and powers of evil—is so 
pointed in its practical character, that no Christian could have listened to 
it, as none can now read it, without feeling that his own case has been very 
closely dealt with. 

Though we have spoken thus highly of Dr Candlish’s qualities as a 
preacher, even as partially exemplified in this posthumous volume, it need 
not be supposed that we go along with everything it contains. Some of 
the passages he comments on—though not many—we should interpret dif- 
ferently ; but this is a matter of small moment. In some cases he shews a 
tendency to over-refinement, and the texture of his sermons is so rigidly 
expository, that they may not suit the taste of some. But those who have 
any relish for the skilful, loving, and faithful opening of Scripture, and a 
close, personal application of its truths, cannot fail to value this reposi- 
tory of biblical exposition, while those who care less for this, but knew 
and admired the man as one of God’s best gifts to the Church of Scotland, 
and above all, to the congregation which so long enjoyed his ministry, will 
regard it as a memorial of him not easily estimated. D. B, 
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The Dawn of Life; being the History of the oldest known Fossil Remains, 
and their Relations to Geological Time and to the Development of the 
Animal Kingdom. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., &c., Principal of 
M‘Gill University, Montreal. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
1875. 


The late Sir Roderick Murchison, describing in his Siluria the little 
radiated zoophyte named Oldhamia, belonging to the Cambrian system 
of geology, quaintly remarks that “the reader may look with reverence 
on this zoophyte, for notwithstanding the most assiduous researches, it is 
the only animal relic yet known in this very low stage of unequivocal 
sedimentary matter.”’ In the year 1859 a discovery was made in Canada 
which has given the geologist cause to transfer his veneration from 
Oldhamia to an organism which carries him back to an antiquity so 
remote as to render the age of the Cambrian and Silurian fossils com- 
paratively recent. The rocks which yielded this remarkable fossil are 
the oldest stratified deposits of the American continent, and having been 
extensively developed and first geologically explored in the neighbour- 
hood of the river St Lawrence, are now generally known as the Lauren- 
tian series. They form beds of gneiss and other crystalline rocks, 
consisting of the metamorphosed sandstones, clays, and limestones of a still 
earlier period of oceanic deposits. The series is distinguished as the 
Lower and Upper Laurentian, the former attaining in Canada to a 
thickness of 20,000 feet ; while the latter and newer, which is belived to 
be separated from the lower and older by a long interval of time, 
presents a thickness of 10,000 feet. The upper division is associated 
with somewhat later deposits known as the Huronian, reaching a 
thickness of 18,000 feet. The united thickness of these three associ- 
ated series was considered by the late Sir William Logan, the head 
of the geological survey of Canada, as possibly far surpassing “ that of 
all succeeding rocks, from the base of the Palzeozoic to the present time.” 
The Laurentian formation stretches over more than 200,000 square miles 
in Canada, and much of it remains unexplored. Rocks of the same 
geological age have been identified in the older gneisses of Norway and 
Sweden, of Bavaria and Bohemia; and one of the latest labours of Sir 
R. Murchison was to establish a Lower Laurentian equivalent in the 
Scottish Hebrides. It is doubtful whether the Upper Laurentian, or, as 
it is sometimes called, Labrador series, is represented amongst the 
gneisses of our western islands; but it was the opinion of Sir W. 
Logan, that the Labrador series occurs in the Isle of Skye. “The 
Labradorite and Hypersthene rocks from that island,” he wrote, “are 
identical with those of the Labrador series in Canada and New York, 
and unlike those of any formation at any other known horizon.” The 
discovery of an organism in these truly ancient rocks was recognised as 
opening “a new era in geological science.” But, in the first instance, the 
discovery was received in some quarters with considerable suspicion, not 
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to say hostility. It did not quadrate with the views of certain geolo- 
gists, who had decided on theoretic grounds that rocks older than the 
Primordial, Silurian, or Cambrian period must necessarily be “ azoic,” 
or destitute of any vestige of life, or “ hypozoic,” subordinate in their 
position to the fossiliferous strata. There was something, also, in the 
aspect of the newly discovered substance itself which lent a degree of 
plausibility to doubts as to its organic character. The subject has been 
discussed more or less for the last fifteen years; and Dr Dawson’s his- 
tory of the discovery, and its geological and biological bearings, appears 
at a time when it may be affirmed that all reasonable doubts as to the 
organic nature of the substance have been conclusively set at rest. 
Eozoon Canadense is the name which was given to the organism by the 
author, who shares largely in the merit of having determined its true 
character, a task in which he has been ably supported by Dr Carpenter. 
In bestowing upon it the name of Eozoon, or Dawn Animal, he disclaims 
any intention of presenting it as “the long-sought prototype of animal 
existence.” It is simply the oldest known fossil for the time being, as 
was the Oldhamia a few years ago ; and the interest attaching to it in 
that respect is pithily expressed in the author’s remark, that “ it is for 
us at present the last organic foothold on which we can poise ourselves, 
that we may look back into the abyss of the infinite past, and forward 
to the long and varied progress of life in geological time.” There is 
no lack of evidence that the Eozoon existed along with many contem- 
poraries, animal and vegetable. The Laurentian rocks contain immense 
beds of limestone, presumably of the same organic origin as the limestones 
of later periods, accumulated by coral, zoophites, foraminifera, and mol- 
lusca. The presence also of great quantities of carbon in the form of 
plumbago, or graphite, is assigned to the agency of an abundant vegetation 
in the sea or on the land during the Laurentian age. Beds of oxide of 
iron, sometimes seventy feet in thickness, testify in a similar manner to 
organic action in that remote era; for “it is the deoxidising power of 
vegetable matter which has in all the later formations been the efficient 
cause in producing bedded deposits of iron.” The Eozoon ranks amongst 
the most primitive forms of animal life. It belongs to the Rhizopoda, 
a class which has played a more important part in modifying the crust 
of the earth than even the coral zoophytes. The gelatinous or albumi- 
noid substance (sarcode) of the body in this class of animals is destitute 
of any quality indicating organisation of the simplest description. “A 
little particle of apparently homogeneous jelly (to use the words of Dr 
Carpenter in his work on the “Foraminifera”) changes itself into a 
greater variety of forms than the fabled Proteus ; lays hold of its food 
without members ; swallows it without a mouth ; digests it without a 
stomach ; appropriates its nutritious material without absorbent vessels 
or a circulating system ; moves from place to place without muscles; 
feels (if it has any power to do so) without nerves ; and not only this, 
but in many instances forms shelly coverings of a symmetry and com- 
plexity not surpassed by those of any testaceous animal.” The first 
part of this description applies literally to the Ameba or Proteus 
animalcule, the type of an order of Rhizopods destitute of any testaceous 
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covering ; the” latter part to the extensive order of the Foraminifera, 
in which the animal is, if possible, less structureless than the other, yet 
is endowed with the power of investing itself with a shelly covering, of 
which we have a remarkable example in the Nummulite constituting 
the principal masses of the limestone of which the Pyramids are con- 
structed, whilst another species of foraminifer has furnished the 
Miliolite limestone of which the city of Paris is built. The present 
deep-sea dredgings shew that foraminifera are still carrying on the 
process of depositing calcareous matter in the ocean depths. The 
Eozoon grew to gigantic dimensions, which were rivalled by some suc- 
ceeding animals of the same lowly type in the Silurian age; but Dr 
Dawson points out that, as a whole, “ foraminiferal animals have been 
diminishing in size in the lapse of geological time ;” and certainly the 
contrast is sufficiently striking betwixt the minute but exquisitely 
beautiful species studied by the modern zoologist, and the huge reef-like 
masses of the Eozoon which covered the floor of ocean in the era of the 
Laurentian. In indicating the bearings of this discovery upon recent 
speculations on the dawn of life on our planet, the author is careful to 
assure the reader that “ our dawn animal has positively no story to tell 
as to his own introduction, or his transmutation into other forms of 
existence ; he leaves the mystery of creation where it was.” 

The scientific lessons which the author derives from the discovery are 
simply these,—first, that the plan of creation has been progressive from 
few, low, and generalized types of the primeval ocean, to the more numer- 
ous, higher, and specialised types of later times ; and, secondly, that every 
type, low or high, was introduced at first in its best and highest form, 
but, as a type, was subject to degeneracy, and to displacement, partially 
or wholly, by higher types subsequently introduced. In his present 
work, as well as in his instructive and pleasant volume on “The Earth 
and Man,” Dr Dawson deprecates the attempts which have been made 
to press the Laurentian foraminifer into the support of the evolution 
theory. We have only space to add that, while the author has been at 
pains to adapt the history of the fossil to general readers, the scientific 
inquirer will find in the supplementary notes ample details on the geology 
of the subject, together with a review of the controversy as to the organic 
character of the Eozoon. The work is altogether worthy of the high 
reputation of its author. 


The Recent Origin of Man, as illustrated by Geology and the Modern 
Science of Prehistoric Archeology. By James C. SourHauy. Phila- 
delphia : Lippincott & Co. 1875. 


Along a number of converging lines of evidence the present school of 
anthropologists have for some years believed themselves to be advancing 
towards this result—that the existence of man on the globe has continued 
for a vastly longer period than either historians or theologians have 
hitherto supposed. Indefinite ages running back into geological eras 
which we used to associate only with extinct fauna, are claimed for the 
gradual rise of the human family out of pristine barbarism into the height 
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of civilization and history. The six thousand years (more or less) allowed 
by our traditional chronology shrinks into a mere trifle before these claims 
of prehistoric archeology. It is plain that Bible faith has a vital 
interest in such results. The dates given by the early chapters of 
Genesis are well known to be uncertain, it is true ; and we should not 
care to pin our Christianity to any deductions from them which have 
hitherto found favour. Still, it will be a serious matter if the biblical 
chronology has to be given up as affording no clue whatever to the 
primitive history of man. It is very hard to see how, under any 
conceivable system of interpretation, room is to be found within the 
book of Genesis for the “ vast antiquity,” the “hundreds of thousands ” 
of years of which archeologists speak so freely. The ponderous volume 
of 600 pages before us has therefore an important value to the student of 
Scripture ; for it certainly succeeds in throwing ample doubt upon the 
conclusions on this subject at which scientific men have been too ready 
to arrive. Mr Southall himself thinks he has established the very recent 
origin of the human race. To us it appears that what he has done is to 
shew that its vast antiquity is not yet proved. But on such a question 
as this a verdict of “not proven” is quite enough to set aside any new 
and hasty hypothesis which upsets Scripture, history, and the accepted 
beliefs of scholars. 

Mr Southall has spared no pains in searching out and marshalling at 
length a very large body of such facts as bear upon his subject. His 
volume, indeed, is a perfect magazine of facts, culled from the leading 
French, English, and American authorities, as well as from the transac- 
tions of archeological societies. For the skill with which his facts are 
used, we cannot say so much, With all his diligence, the writer fails to 
make his argument lucid or his statements interesting. He lacks the 
literary power to handle effectively such a pile of materials ; and the 
reader finds himself wading through dry pages of details with small help 
from the author. The book is a storehouse out of which some more deft 
hand may draw a condensed and telling case against the archxologists, 
and it would be a service worth doing by any one who possessed the 
qualifications for it. For the present, it needs some ardour and patience 
to plod through these pages. 

A few sentences, however, will indicate the character of Mr Southall’s 
argument to readers interested in the question. After some half dozen 
chapters, which might have been condensed or omitted without loss, our 
author sets himself to demolish the well-known theory of successive pre- 
historic ages, distinguished by the exclusive use of stone, bronze, or iron 
implements. ‘To sustain the inference of enormous time-periods, it would 
require to he shewn, first, that the use of these various materials by the 
same tribe did not overlap ; in other words, that the so-called “ages” 
of tribal development were mutually exclusive: and, second, that 
different races or tribes did not employ at the same date these various 
materials ; in other words, that the “ages” of stone, bronze, and iron, 
were really successive all over the world. This last position no one 
pretends to maintain ; the former is contradicted by abundant evidence. 
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Very full materials on this important point will be found in our author’s 
discussion of the megaliths, the lake dwellings of Switzerland, Italy, &c., 
and the shell mounds of Denmark, as well as in his chapter expressly 
devoted to it (ch. xxiii.). The truth is, that these periuds appear to 
have always co-existed in some part of the world or another, as they 
co-exist to this day. Therefore, chronologically speaking, they “ cross 
each other at every point,” and as a basis for the classification or calcu- 
lation of time-periods, prove utterly confusing. For the determination of 
prehistoric progress within one limited area, they afford serviceable 
evidence, when used with due regard to the usages of different races ; as'a 
clue to the absolute antiquity of any given remains, they are quite mis- 
leading. 

Another important class of facts depends for its value as a test of man’s 
antiquity, on the date at which the extinct fauna associated with human 
remains became extinct. Here the facts collected by Mr Southall point 
to a comparatively recent survival of most of them. The reindeer is 
found in the Scotch “ burghs,” along with bronze near London, and in the 
British peat. It was known in Germany, like the Urus, in Ceesar’s day. 
It was hunted in Scotland in the twelfth century. The aurochs is pvhamed 
in the Niebelungen Lied, and existed in Prussia in 1775. The Irish elk 
is found along with iron and jet objects. In fact, wild beasts have 
lingered longer in Western Europe and disappeared faster than the 
archeologists were willing to believe. 

The geological evidence is more obscure, and worse to decipher. Buta 
large part of this volume is devoted to an elaborate examination of the 
phenomena of the Somme valley, between Amiens and Abbeville, and of 
the theories framed to account for them. This is the crucial instance of 
human remains that appear to be thrown into the remote past by 
subsequent geological changes. Mr Southall contends that the Somme 
valley has not been scooped out by the present river within the human 
period, but that (as Mr Taylor holds) immense floods succeeded the 
glacial period and the first occupation of the bone caves by man, while 
there is evidence that even since the Christian era, a wide sheet of water 
or arm of the sea filled the whole valley as far as Abbeville. For all this, 
and for a prodigious deal more bearing on the date at which primitive 
man existed in Western Europe, we can only refer our readers curious 
in the question to Mr Southall’s ample and exhaustive accumulation of 
facts. Readers who lack leisure or opportunity for the inquiry, may at 
least rest in the conviction that science has by no means reached its last 
word on this whole region of anthropological investigation. New dis- 
coveries are perpetually shifting the aspect of the case and making new 
deductions necessary, while the scanty and precarious character of the 
evidence imposes on the sober inquirer an unusual degree of caution and 
of patient waiting. So far as this American author can help to teach 


this warning, his voluminous and industrious book merits grateful 
welcome. 
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Memoir of Norman Macleod, D.D. By his Brother, the Rev. Donaup 
Macieop, B.A. 2 Vols. Pp. 362, 432. London: Daldy, Isbister, & 
Co. 1876. 


The Church of Christ and the reading public generally will agree in 
pronouncing these volumes a happy combination of the useful with the 
agreeable. And the intelligent Christian, of whatever school, will scarcely 
finish them without acknowledging that he has learned much from the 
history of a good and able man, however he may differ from him in 
some matters of importance. The biographer has had the well known 
advantages and disadvantages of being a near relative ; but he has done his 
work well. No doubt this work has been the less difficult, because Dr 
Macleod’s life presented much more of incident than the lives of ministers 
or other professional men often do, and also because there was so large a 
correspondence of which to make use, and a diary to be its thread, around 
which the narrative might take shape naturally and gracefully. 

We hear so frequently of the pulpit having lost its power, that it is 
pleasant to read yet another memoir which strikingly proves the contrary. 
We see here how the pulpit has a power which the press can never have, 
because its utterances are not dissociated from the person who utters 
them, but borrow strength from all his personal qualities, whether natural 
or gracious, whether as they appear at the time he preaches. or as his 
hearers b ing them in from their knowledge of his life among them, and 
the affection or reverence which this inspires. Macleod had certainly 
many advantages from the first. There was his father’s house, one of 
those manses to which Scotland is deeply indebted for its ministers ; his 
mother’s training and prayers, whose influence he was never weary of 
acknowledging ; and the impressions connected with the early death of a 
saintly and beloved brother. Then there was everything he could wish in 
the way of training at the Universities of Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
followed by a tutorship in a good English family, and residence with his 
pupil at Weimar, where he moved in the very best society of that 
intellectual capital, Besides thorough training, such as our best ministers 
desire to have, he had accomplishments in his love of music, poetry, and 
drawing. Ile had a magnificent physical frame, fitting him for much work, 
and attracting the favourable regard of all who met him; and he hada 
noble mind, richly endowed with many intellectual powers, a true heart, 
and a most genial disposition and love for society. And he was early set 
to wo'k in a quiet Ayrshire parish, where he had opportunities of 
experimenting on all classes—a rural and a village population—of all 
ranks, from the peerage downwards; to be followed, five years later, by 
labour in the country town of Dalkeith, a few miles out of Edinburgh ; 
from which he was translated, after eight more years, while yet in the 
prime of life, to the great Barony parish of Glasgow, where he wrought on 
till he died. 

The impression comes strongly home to the reader that he was a man 
of true instincts, and of real consecration to his Master's service. From 
his father and others he had had opportunities of learning what was good 
steady parochial work ; and in every case his aim was to bring his parish 
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‘into sound working order, a desire which would be all the stronger and 
ll the more likely to be gratified, because he had spent two of his divinity 
sessions at the feet of Chalmers, and had come under the influence of that 
wonderful man. From Chalmers he had learned to look upon the condi- 
tion of our home heathen, and to appreciate the need for missionary 
labour among them ; and to the last he took an increasing interest in their 
case, and with much success. Few things seem to have touched his own 
heart more than his long-continued Sunday evening services to his Barony 
parishioners, who were admitted only in their working clothes. But he 
knew that the field was the world. He saw one important part of the 
Colonial field in his journey as a deputy through British North America; 
and had unfavourable circumstances not prevented, he would have been 
equally ready to go as a deputy to visit the Jewish missions of his 
Church. But, above all, he was interested in missions to the heathen; 
he laboured long and most abundantly for India, and he shortened his 
days by his remarkable visit to that country in the capacity of Convener 
of the India Mission. 

He was an admirable worker, and his sympathetic nature enabled him 
to engage others to work along with him. He was not a great thinker, 
and he did not pretend to be. Indeed, the whole bent of his mind, so 
practical and so apt to contemn theorising, exposed him to the errors into 
which, we believe, he fell. Hence his views on the Sabbath, in which he 
strangely confounded its permanent unchanging obligation with the ques- 
tion of the degree of strictness that might be required by the law; and his 
yielding to the shallow scheme of divinity which refuses to acknowledge 
the decalogue as the adequate expression of the moral law. And hence 
his much more serious error in respect of the nature of the atonement, 
and his belief that the confused volume by John Macleod Campbell 
expressed the glorious truth upon this central subject, and led him to the 
living Christ as the old theology did not. 

Tle was a loyal and devoted minister of the Scottish Established Church 
and certainly did more than any other individual to restore it from the 
weak state in which it was left by the Disruption in 1843. Indeed, he 
was in a sense bound to do so, for it was he himself, as Moderator of the 
Presbytery of Irvine, who actually began the Disruption, by breaking up 
that Presbytery when he refused to acknowledge that the guoad sacra 
ministers were members of it—a sufficiently curious position for him to 
take up, considering that his father sat as a guoad sacra minister in the 
Assembly of which he was Moderator. His action is not without interest 
at the present day, when it is supposed by many that the abolition of 
patronage has removed all essential difference between the Established and 
the Free Churches. From time to time his letters and his diary make it 
clear that he understood the real difference to lie in the spiritual in- 
dependence claimed by the Free Church : though it is not quite certain 
that he understood any better than his biographer what that claim is, 
namely, that the Church is to determine for itself upon spiritual questions 
in its own courts, as the State in its own courts is to determine on civil 
questions, and that neither is to decide for the other what the limits are 
of their respective provinces. 
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Bible Lands : Their Modern Customs and Manners illustrative of Scripture. 
By Henry J. Van-Lennep, D.D. With maps and woodcuts. Lon- 
don : John Murray, Albemarle Street. 1875. 


The name of Dr Van-Lennep was, we confess, new to us. We were 
not long, however, of coming to a conclusion regarding our author’s 
nationality. Certain peculiarities of spelling which find favour on the 
other side of the Atlantic, led to the conjecture that Dr Van-Lennep 
might be an American ¢raveler, and this ripened into certainty when we 
found the writer beginning a sentence thus—“ We say, General Sherman, 
President Grant, Queen Victoria.” No person but one whose horoscope 
was cast in the sign of the Stars and the Stripes would have thought of 
such an arrangement as that. With cordial pleasure do we welcome our 
American cousin bringing this contribution to a better and wider acquaint- 
ance with Biblical antiquities, customs, and manners. His contribution, 
being that of one who has “spent almost a lifetime in the East, and 
enjoyed unrivaled opportunities of intercourse with all classes of the 
people,” is most interesting and valuable ; it is given with the utmost 
modesty, and at the same time with nothing of the dryness that make 
Robinson’s “ Researches” unreadable except by students, and with 
nothing of the forced liveliness which renders “ The Land and the Book” 
of Thomson, another countryman of our author, very heavy reading. 
The work is divided into two parts, under the first of which are treated, 
“Customs which have their origin in the Physical Features of Bible 
Lands,” and under the second, “Customs which have an Historical Origin.” 
For neither part does the writer claim the merit of completeness, or the 
value of scientific treatment. He is “not writing a treatise on the 
geography, botany, or natural history of the lands of the Bible,” and he 
frankly avows his intention to “ omit much interesting matter of a scien- 
tific character.” It is the necessary result of this eclectic character of the 
contents of the two volumes that readers will be disappointed now and 
again, when turning to them for light upon Scripture statements or allu- 
sions. Thus one Bible reader may be puzzled what to make of the 
“mandrakes ” mentioned in Genesis and Canticles ; another may wish 
information regarding the “ Shittim ” wood used in the construction of 
the Tabernacle ; while a third may reasonably look for some explanation 
of the “ wedding garment ” mentioned in the parable of the great Supper. 
But not one of these seekers for light will be any the wiser by referring 
to the pages of Dr Van-Lennep. If, however, the reader has beside him 
for reference on these and similar matters such works as Smith’s Biblical 
Dictionary, Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine, and Trench on the Parables, 
he will find Dr Van-Lennep a most agreeable and instructive companion 
to these elucidators of the written Word, one who can furnish him with 
illustrative information such as could only be gathered from personal 
observation in Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, Persia, and Arabia. 

The department in which we are inclined to regard the American divine 
as weakest, is that of Biblical criticism. Thus, in the course of the chapter 
devoted to “ Religious Practices,” our author refers to the vow of Jeph- 
thah as evidence of the existence of human sacritices, “ recognised in the 
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Pentateuch by the provision made for ‘singular vows’ which required 
the commission of murder.” No other explanation of the transaction in 
question is stated, the only hint that another is possible being contained 
in the foot-note, with which the matter is summarily dismissed. “ All 
the earlier interpreters, Josephus and Jonathan the Targumist among 
them, adopt the literal interpretation of the sacrifice of Jephthah’s 
daughter.” There is a good deal more than that to be said on the subject, 
as all Bible students know. Dr Van-Lennep should either have passed 
it over entirely, or have given it a fuller and more satisfactory treatment. 
Again, at the commencement of the chapter upon Fruit, &., we have a 
most interesting statement regarding the fig-tree of Western Asia. 
Unfortunately, however, our author feels called upon to furnish his con- 
tribution to the explanation of our Lord’s blighting of the fig-tree. That 
he has only added one to the “ hypotheses almost innumerable,” and com- 
plicated the difficulty, our readers will probably concur with us in thinking, 
when informed that Dr Van-Lennep’s theory is, that between the time of 
our Lord’s going to and returning from Jerusalem, the owner of the tree, 
annoyed at seeing straugers “climbling into his trees [?] and picking 
the old figs, to the danger of injuring the young shoots and blos- 
soms of the present crop, shook off and threw away the remaining 
figs.” The blighting of the tree is then regarded as the punishing of 
“the churlish owner, in faithfulness to his soul,” although the apostles 
were told nothing of the matter. This is not, we submit, sober interpre- 
tation ; it is fanciful interpolation of a kind which, if permitted to pass 
unchallenged, is fitted to work mischief. Had the critical faculty been 
somewhat stronger and the receptive a little weaker in our auther, he 
might have omitted those wonderful stories about wild beasts—bears in 
particular—the inserting of which has brought down upon him the scorn 
of some of his critics. 

On one point, however, we are prepared to uphold both writer and 
publisher against the arbitrary criticism of a journal which shews no 
favour for Biblical works lacking the flavouring of German neology. 
“ The illustrations,” says the Atheneum, in its supercilious notice, “ are 
by no means what they should be.” In our judgment they are far above 
the average of book engravings and cuts, alike in taste of design and 
finish of execution. Scattered with liberal profusion over the entire 
work, numbering upwards of eight hundred, the illustrations cannot 
fail to enhance the value of the volumes for all readers, but more espe- 
cially in the case of youthful readers, with whom, we venture to predict, 
Dr Van-Lennep, when better known, will speedily become a favourite. 

M-K. 


The Doctrine of Retribution. Bampton Lectures for 1875. By WiLu1am 
Jackson, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “The Philosophy of Natural 
Theology,” “Positivism,” “Right and Wrong,” &c. London: Hodder 
& Stoughton, Paternoster Row. 1875. 


In his essay on “The Philosophy of Natural Theology,” published 
little more than a year ago, Mr Jackson gave promise of good service in 
a wise handling of the problems that lie on the border-land of Nature 
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and the Supernatural. He was fairly entitled to the honour which the 
heads of colleges at Oxford conferred upon him, when they appointed 
the author of that work Bampton Lecturer for 1875. The topic selected 
by the lecturer was that of Retribution, or Retributive Justice, and by 
all who give the eight lectures a careful and repeated perusal, it will be 
admitted that he has produced a work which, if not destined to become 
a standard, is certainly full of suggestive matter, pertinent criticism, and 
ripe scholarship. We have been struck with the familiarity which our 
author evinces with the discoveries in physics and the speculations in 
metaphysics ; he seems equally at home in the Pure Reason of Kant and 
the Natural Forces and Wave-thrills of Helmholtz, equally competent to 
estimate the “ Easy Philosophy” of Hume, and to criticise the Belfast 
address of Professor Tyndall. It need not be said how valuable such 
versatility is when found in one who essays to be a guide in the wide 
field of Nature and the Supernatural. 

There is another combination observable in these lectures which we 
fear will detract from the value of Mr Jackson’s contribution to the 
Philosophy of Natural Religion. We refer to the endeavour to combine 
philosophic accuracy of expression with rhetorical effectiveness. How- 
ever much this may have added to the interest of the lectures when 
listened to in St Mary’s, it certainly interferes with their usefulness now 
that they must be studied by each reader away from the voice of the 
preacher aud the presence of the congregation. Throughout the volume 
the reader comes in sight of such weighty truths as these: Natural 
Theology and Natural Religion are two distinct provinces of the science 
of Human Nature; there are Axioms, first grounds or first truths, in 
the spheres ef Mathematical, Logical, Physical, and Moral Fact and 
Truth ; Moral Distinctions are as axiomatic, as sure and unerrinug, as the 
firmest principles and most absolute laws of Nature; Retributive Justice 
is one of the doctrines of Natural Religion, and the conclusions of Natural 
Religion rest upon the truths of pure morality ; a statute of Retribution 
is to be found in the Scriptures of Truth, and it is a biological law in our 
nineteenth century, called Heredity. Such are the leading propositions in 
this work; and when informed that they are treated in combination with 
appreciative criticisms of the objections of Sceptics, Materialists, and 
Utilitarians, by one of such wide range of sympathy and information as 
Mr Jackson, the reader may expect to be put in the way of solid acquisi- 
tions by a study of the most recent series of Bampton Lectures. Judg- 
ing, however, from our own experience, he is likely to be disappointed, 
for the lectures are sadly lacking in condensation, in continuity, and 
in simplicity. Before he has gone very far, the reader is visited with 
a painful feeling that there is a want of progress, that, while he is read- 
ing page upon page of discerning criticism or sonorous eloquence, he is 
not advancing in any definite knowledge of the doctrine of Retribution ; 
and he closes the volume without being able to say in Mr Jackson’s own 
words, “this is the full meaning and measure of the doctrine—its breadth 
and length, and depth and height.” The feeling, that the lecturer has 
sacrificed rigour of method and orderly treatment to discursive prelection 
and oratorical diffuseness, is strengthened by finding a lack of what we 
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have come to regard as the proper accompaniments of a series of 
Bampton Lectures. There is no analysis of the lectures prefixed ; there 
are no headings of the pages other than the titles of the successive 
lectures, not always happily chosen ; there are no notes at the close ; and, 
worst of all, there is no index. What a contrast in all these particulars 
to some Bampton Lectures we kuow and treasure—notably to those of 
1866! But then Dr Liddon nowhere states what we found with some 
alarm Mr Jackson confessing, when giving an outline of his series, that 
after the fourth, the lectures did not “as yet exist, even in outline.” 
There is nothing in the rhetoric of the volume which can be taken as 
compensating for what we have desiderated. There are some fine 
sentences to be gathered here and there—sentences such as these—“ Sad 
is the soul of any human being whose inward eye sees farther than his 
fellows.” “If you can but crown your lives here with true Amaranth, 
there will be no sorrow in the long remembrance.” “The man who says 
distinctly, ‘ Nothing can be known,’ often feels (as Hume did) a recoil 
from the nothingness of his own language. He feels, too, that he has said 
a something, the hollow echoes of which may not die away for ever !” 
Sometimes Mr Jackson is felicitous in expressions, as, for example, when 
he calls Retribution “the horizon point, where Earth and Heaven meet 
together,” and describes Socialism and Communism as “ fraternal modes 
of robbery and wrong.” Generally speaking, however, the rhetoric is 
too florid for our taste. In the second lecture there is an extract from 
Dickens which the lecturer quotes with pleasure, but which we read 
with pain ; and the third lecture closes with a peroration, apres Dickens, 
to which we point attention as illustrating the vices of Mr Jackson's 
style—vices which spoil an otherwise valuable contribution to the right 
stating and solution of some present-day problems. In his sixth lecture 
Mr Jackson speaks of systematizers writing and discoursing “in one 
groove, till speech dominates over thought ;” but is there not a danger 
of facile writers and preachers so dispensing with all grooves as to bring 
about the same result ! M-K. 


The Prose Works of William Wordsworth, Edited by the Rev. ALExanpER 
B. Grosart. In Three Volumes. London: Edward Moxon, Son, 
& Co. 1876. 


Much that is in these volumes lies outside the province of this Review. 
At the same time, Wordsworth has exerted such an influence upon 
Christian thinkers and writers, that this collection of his prose writings 
may well receive a passing notice at our hands. The editor thinks it 
“ probable that the amount of the prose of Wordsworth will come as a 
surprise on even his admirers and students.” It should not do so in the 
case of those who have traced the “ unique course that was run in these 
sequestered vales.” For the memoirs by the poet’s nephew, the present 
Bishop of Lincoln, though unsatisfactory in many respects, make it very 
clear that all through his long life Wordsworth took the deepest interest 
in politics, home and foreign; while the prefaces, notes, appendix, 
and essays, given with successive editions of his poems, afford abundant 
evidence that the poet found pleasure in criticising the productions of 
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others, and in annotating hisown. And itis of political and literary matter 
that the bulk of these three volumes consists. A good deal of what finds 
a place in this collection ought to be found elsewhere. Did we possess 
what we sorely lack (we cannot say with Mr Grosart that “the world 
wants ”’ it), a life of Wordsworth, then about two hundred pages of vol. iii. 
would fitly be transferred to such a work ; and whenever we are favoured 
with a scholarly library edition of the poems, the remaining portions of 
vol. iii. and a large part of vol ii. must disappear from this collection of 
the prose works in order to find their proper place in that of the poetical. 
So long, however, as we have neither life nor poetry in complete form, we 
gladly receive all that is given us in these volumes, that we may with their 
help deepen our acquaintance with one whose poetry can never wisely be 
dissevered from his life, and whose life was itself a great poem. 

To Mr Grosart our thanks are due for his painstaking endeavour to place 
Wordsworthian students in possession of all the prose written by the 
greatest poet of this century. The arrangement of the contents of the 
several volumes under the headings of “‘ Political and Ethical,” “ Austheti- 
cal and Literary,” “Critical and Ethical,” may be clumsy ; the substitut- 
ing a title of the editor's composing for that given ‘in the author’s own 
handwriting” to the first tractate in vol. i. may be objectionable ; and 
captious critics may be disposed to place in the category of the unpriced 
“Small Sins” of the editor his occupying the two closing pages of this 
magnum opus with a priced list of “ Works by the Editor of Wordsworth’s 
Prose,” which winds up with his address in full for the guidance of 
“persons wishing information on any of these books.” But these are 
surely venial errors committed by one who has proved himself a most 
zealous worker in the editing of British worthies, Puritan and otherwise. 


The Anchor of the Soul and other Sermons. By the late Rev. W1Lt1aM 
Arnot. T. Nelson & Sons. 1876, 


In Mr Arnot the Scottish pulpit has lost one of the few who, after 
other recent and great losses, exercised a commanding power and attraction ; 
and this volume has the melancholy interest of a posthumous publication 
of some of the discourses with which he was wont to charm and instruct 
his hearers. They all contain, in greater or less degree, the elements and 
qualities that gave him his power asa preacher. In their matter thoroughly 
evangelical, presenting the old unchanging gospel message with unmis- 
takable clearness and earnest urgency, they have at the same time a 
freshness and character of their own, and are no mere monotonous repeti- 
tions of old ideas. Nor are they limited in their range, for this volume 
exhibits a considerable number of the topics of Christian preaching, not 
only doctrine and evangelistic appeal, but practical teaching on matters of 
Christian experience and duty. Perhaps, however, the most striking 
feature of the sermons, and of Mr Arnot’s preaching in general, is the 
analogical power of seeing illustrations in nature of spiritual truth, and 
applying these not merely in general, but in a great many minute parti- 
culars in a most felicitous way. The sermons abound in figures from 
nature and common life, and these are often extended to a considerable 
length ; but they are never thus expanded for the mere purpose of orna- 
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ment or effect, but because each point that is touched upon in succession 
is made to yield a spiritual lesson. Thus all his illustrations really explain 
the point fur the sake of which they are introduced; and in most cases 
this is done in a very natural and beautiful way. ‘he first sermon in this 
collection, from which the title of the volume is taken, ‘“ The Anchor of 
the Soul,” is one of the best examples of this. It is only what might have 
been expected in such a publication, that the serm ns are somewhat 
unequal in excellence. While all contain in some measure the fine 
qualities we have indicated, some of them have a certain want of balance 
of parts, and completeness of working out, that seem to shew that they 
would have been filled up orally in delivery, or made more symmetrical 
had their author revised them for publication. But taking them as they 
are in the circumstances, we are sure the Christian public will welcome 
and appreciate this volume of earncst and wise utterances from the gifted 
lips, now silent, of William Arnot. 





THE SPIRITS IN PRISON. 
To the Editor of “ The British and Foreign Evangelical Review.” 


Sr1r,— In an article on this subject which appeared in your number for 
January last, containing some important views, the writer at the 
commencement sets its down as “a serious error” on the part of our 
authorized English Version of the Bible, that it renders in 1 Pet. iii 18, 
“quickened by the Spirit,” evidently understanding the Holy Spirit to 
be meant. The writer will have it that “there is no reference to the 
Holy Spirit, the third person of the Trinity.” Even if this were an error 
(which I do not believe, for reasons that will appear in the sequel), yet I 
cannot see why any one should regard it as a serious error, But what 
is to be thought of the following, on page 60 of the article? “There isa 
difficulty as to the word ¢woranésis, Its proper meaning is certainly 
‘quickened ;’ but as the +»:du« of Christ was never in a state of death, a 
difficulty has arisen in the minds of some critics. To get over that 
difficulty, several have maintained that the word must be used here 
in the sense of ‘kept alive.’ This, however, is unnecessary. It is the 
conscious personality of Christ which is referred to. The word may 
therefore well be taken in its proper signification. Death had passed 
upon Christ, as a person. It was by the power of His preuma that He 
was quickened to another life in the intermediate state’’ To my mind 
there is serious error here, and I have marked by italics the phrases I 
consider objectionable. 

The recognised orthodox formula respecting the Saviour is, that since 
the Advent, He has two distinct natures in one person. The person is 
one, and it is divine. In the moment the human nature was formed, in 
that same moment was it assumed into ineffable union with the eternally 
pre-existent person of the Son of God—so that it never even for a 
moment had a distinct subsistence, never was a distinct personality. To 
speak of the human personality of the Saviour, as some do, and as seems 
implied in the preceding extract, is serious error indeed, for it cuts at the 
root of the received evangelical doctrine of vicarious atonement. Death 
never passed upon Christ, as a person. Plainly impossible. True, we are 
accustomed to say Christ died; but surely every well-instructed indi- 
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vidual knows what is meant by that. It means that death passed upon 
His human nature, for that only was capable of suffering and death. 
And this is precisely the manner in which the apostle limits expressly 
the application of his own language. “Christ hath once suffered for 
sins.” How? “ Being put to death in the flesh,” that is, in the human 
nature. 2 here must be understood to embrace the whole human 
nature, including a true body and a rational soul ; for what is death in 
itself, and apart from its consequents, but the separation of these two? 
Death, then, is not predicable of the body exclusively, and still less of the 
soul. Christ’s body saw no corruption, so that His dying could be in 
itself no more than the temporary separation of His human soul from the 
body. The being quickened, moreover, or made alive must correspond 
to the being put to death. If the death consisted in the separation of 
soul and body, the quickening can only mean the re-union of these two 
at the resurrection. In view of these very plain considerations, I can 
see no meaning in the last phrase of the extract I have given from the 
article—“‘quickened to another life in the intermediate state.” The 
intermediate state another life! A novel idea truly. Why, what was 
the intermediate state, but the state of death, under the power of which 
the Saviour’s human nature was for the time? And what was the quick- 
ening but the rescue from that intermediate state of death? What else 
indeed could it be ? 

The writer of the article seems to labour under the impression that it 
is necessary to understand a strict and rigid antithesis in the passage, 
and that this antithesis lies between the words cé% and ruta, It is 
not always necessary to understand an antithesis to be of the cast iron 
kind. And yet there is an exact antithesis in the passage. Not, how- 
ever, between the words cégé and #vuiue, but between éavaraéis and 
fworanésis, Death and life form a complete contrast. But if it be 
insisted that the antithesis lies between the former two words, it is 
impossible to carry it out exactly. Christ was put to death in the flesh, 
that is, in, or with respect to, His human nature. But it cannot be said 
that He was quickened in, or with respect to His divine nature, which the 
writer evidently regards as the meaning of vee in the passage. All 
that can be alleged with truth is, what the writer has himself stated, 
that “it was by the power of His pneuma, He was quickened,” though 
not, as he strangely puts it, to a new life in the state of death, but at 
His resurrection. 

Does, then, the pnewma here mean the divine nature of Christ? If 
we had only the eighteenth verse, this might pass for the interpretation. 
The resurrection of Christ we find sometimes ascribed by the inspired 
writers to the Father, sometimes to Himself, and sometimes to the Holy 
Spirit—in what precise and distinctive sense we need not digress to 
inquire. But when we come to what immediately follows in the next 
verse, this interpretation appears to me wholly inadmissible. ‘In (or 
by) which also He went and preached, &.” Now, if one say, “Christ 
went and preached to men (at any time, whether in the body or out of 
the body) in or by His divine nature,” I can attach no meaning to that— 
it is simply unintelligible. But if it be said, “ Christ went and preached 
by the Holy Spirit,” 1 can understand that. The whole working out 
to its consummation of the eternal plan of man’s salvation was committed, 
in the counsels of eternity, to the Mediator ; and, in the economy of 
redemption, the Holy Spirit proceedeth from the Son. “I will send 
you another Comforter.” I conclude, therefore, that the Miwa of this 
passage can be properly understood only of the Holy Spirit. The 
absence of the article in the original need present no difficulty. It is 
found in two ancient MSS. But proper names do not absolutely re- 
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quire the article, and U»si~«e when applied to the third person of the 
Trinity, is of the nature of a proper name. I could present a pretty long 
list of passages in the New Testament where the word is used without 
the article, and in which the application is, in my mind, plainly to the 
Holy Spirit. But it is unnecessary. Any one, even with the aid of an 
English Concordance, can easily turn them up for himself. The con- 
clusion is corroborated by the expression in Gen, vi. 3, “ My Spirit shall 
not always strive with man.” ‘The expression there has respect to the 
very time in which, as I believe with Mr Wright, the preaching spoken 
of by Peter took place. 

Mr Wright seems to have allowed his judgment to be warped and 
confused by the dogmatic utterances of Alford on the subject, who in 
this instance, as in too many others, has written absurdity with some 
semblance of learned and acute discrimination. He says, “ What is 
asserted is not that the flesh died, and the Spirit was made alive ; but 
that ‘quoad’ the flesh the Lord died, ‘quoad’ the Spirit He was made 
alive.” A distinction without a particle of difference, if ever such was 
made by man. The apostle’s meaning plainly is, as I have already shewn, 
rT what Alford says it is not, namely, that it was the flesh, z.e. the 
1uman nature, not the body only, that died. And just as plainly the 
making alive is not predicable of the human soul of the Redeemer, for 
it distinctively never died ; much less is it predicable of the divine 
nature. Alford here got himself into a fog, by talking of Christ as 
though in the moment of dying He entered upon a new spiritual state 
of existence, in some transcendental sense to me inconceivable. Some 
who have entered this fog with him appear to be unable to find a way of 
egress. For my part, I refuse to enter it. 

I agree cordially with Mr Wright in his conclusions with regard to 
the time of the preaching and the parties preached to ; but I cannot help 
thinking that, in his method of conducting the discussion, he has con- 
ceded a large amount of vantage ground—what would have been such, 
had he occupied it. If the statements I have made are correct—and I 
believe they are simply incontrovertible—when the question is raised 
respecting the preaching, time, place, or parties, “ the intermediate state” 
must be left out of the reckoning. It has absolutely no place. But it is 
important to shew this; for, if it was not the human soul of the 
Redeemer that went, when separate from His body, and preached, the 
ground is largely cut away from those who imagine a preaching to dis- 
embodied and condemned souls. Any little plausibility there may be in 
the fancy, as derived from this passage, is thereby swept away. If the 
Co was not at that time, it may have been at any other time 

fore or since. Nay, it must have been at some other time. If so, 
when? In the days of Noah, as the passage itself teaches. And if the 
pneuma of the passage be the Holy Spirit, this also tends to a like con- 
clusion—it is another point of vantage. These views might be expanded 
largely. I can only thus hint at them. But by taking them into 
account, the argument, I am persuaded, might be rendered much more 
effective. 

I had imagined that all the thoughts I have presented were among the 
commonplaces of our evangelica] theology, but I am afraid that many 
are losing sight of ancient landmarks and drifting out to sea. Familiarity 
with the writings of modern German critics and theologians of whatever 
school, however profitable it may be in some respects, has its drawbacks. 
I find even a Delitzsch using the phrase, “ human personality,” in appli- 
cation to the Saviour.'—I am, &c. R. Nevin. 

LonponvDErRrY, 9th February 1876. 


1 Delitzsch on Hebrews, Clark's Series, vol. i. p. 240. 





